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FOREWORD 


For hundreds of years the British people have had a great affection 
for their Navy. No one makes fun about the Royal Navy ; 
though members of our Sister Service, the Army, sometimes used 
to say caustic things about us during the Great War. This was 
chiefly because they did not understand the principles of that 
titanic straggle and the real part the Fleet played in it. 

There have always been plenty of jokes about the Army ; 
but there is an hereditary belief in the importance of the Navy 
as our first line of defence. And this continues to-day, despite 
the fact that man^s conquest of the air has made the British 
Islands a strategic part of the mainland of Europe in case of 
war with a Continental Power. 

As the dependence of Britain on overseas supplies has in- 
creased, so has greater reliance been put on the strength of the 
Fleet. For good or for ill, the economic system in Britain is 
top-heavy, industrialism having grown at the expense of agri- 
culture. Our vast urban population is now dependent, as to 
three-fourths of its food supplies, on what can be brought across 
the seas. But these overseas supplies must be paid for by exports, 
visibly by goods, invisibly by services ; and of these latter the 
most important is the profit earned by the freight and passenger 
carrying of the Mercantile Marine. 

So we, in these Islands, are trebly vulnerable at sea. We 
must import to live ; we must export to pay for our imports ; 
and we must look to a flourishing Mercantile Marine to make up 
half the balance. And all this trade and our merchant carrying 
shipping, scattered over the Seven Seas, has to be defended if 
Peace breaks down. True, there is the League of Nations ; 
but it is of recent growth, and war is one* of our most andent 
institutions. War, indeed, in one form or another, is as old as 
mankind* And there have been other attempts at League of 
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Natioas, such as the Holy Alliance, and the Holy Roman Empire 
of the late Middle Ages. Mankind generally, including the 
British people, apparently still refuses to think of the League as 
a sure defence against an aggressor, and of this refusal Chin-i is 
a sorry object-lesson. 

When, finally, it is considered that the British Empire is far- 
flung and scattered over the face of the globe, with outlying Dom- 
inions, Gjlonies and Possessions, all with a real or sentimental 
value to the home country, which, again, it may be the duty of 
the Navy to protect, it will be seen how it is that the British 
people have come to depend on their Fleet and to regard it as a 
little boy amongst hostile strangers looks upon his big brother. 

It is partly sentiment, therefore, partly self-interest, that has 
dictated the naval policy of Britain. And in the years after the 
Great War, despite the absence of any likely enemy or of any 
financial stringency, the British people, and all political parties, 
have insisted on money being found somehow to keep the Fleet 
in a state of efficiency ; and, up till the present day, it is the 
strongest Fleet in the world. 

Later in these pages I shall touch on two of the great British 
naval mutinies ; the one violent, widespread and long continued 
at the end of the eighteenth century ; the other peaceable, not 
directed against the officers, non-political and of short duration, 
which occurred in 1931 in our premier squadron, the Atlantic 
Fleet, at Invergordon. It is no use shirking the truth ; and this 
book is intended to be a frank description of the British Fleet, its 
customs, its traditions, the ofiScers and men who man it, thpir 
habits of thought and their methods of life. These officers and 
men are not angels. But they deserve the sympathetic under- 
standing of their fellow citizens. And the time has come when 
the history of this latter episode should be related, if only that it 
may be viewed in its proper perspective, and its real significance, 
which wasTiot so great as generally supposed by foreigners, 
understood. 

I maition this latter episode in my foreword because of 
the tremendous impression it careated in the minds of foreign 
observers, and, to an only lesser extent, among the British public. 

' had tl^ eflGect o£ m a king the foreign observer believe 
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that all was over with Britain. Such was the prestige of the 
Fleet, and such was the recognition that Britain’s might in the 
past, and in the present, to a large degree, even in the modem 
world, depends on an efficient and loyal Service afloat. 

Here in England the effect of the Invergorden episode was to 
create tremendous uneasiness and even panic in the minds of the 
British people. This was undoubtedly reflected in the General 
Election held a few weeks later. The episode of Invergordon 
was hardly mentioned during the political campaign ; but its 
psychological effect remained, and it had bitten deeply into the 
public conscience. Yet to understand that episode fully, and to 
give it its real value, it is necessary to know more about the con- 
ditions of life in the King’s ships. And this picture I hope to 
present in the present volume. 

It is a fact that the British public, as a whole, knows little about 
the Royal Navy. The ships spend their time, when in home 
waters, either at the three great naval ports of Plymouth, Chatham 
and Portsmouth, or at some rather out-of-the-way naval harbour 
such as Portland, Invergordon on the north-east coast of Scot- 
land, Scapa Flow in the Orkney group off the north of Scotland, 
or in such beautiful but lonely estuaries as Lough Swilly and 
Bantry Bay in Ireland, and the interesting but sparsely inhabited 
Milford Haven in the south-west comer of Wales. 

The busy mercantile ports see little of the Fleet ; for there is 
no room for a squadron of modem battleships in crowded 
commercial waters. The larger ships cannot ascend far up the 
estuary of the Thames ; and there are few other opportunities 
of seeing the Fleet at close quarters. An occasional review at 
Spithead gives opportunities to the public to see die ships them- 
selves from the outside ; while the recendy inaugurated “Navy 
Weeks” permit of crowds of visitors to view the structure of the 
vessels themselves. Half the men are then on leave, and the others 
enrolled as special guides. Such visits of the public give oppor- 
tunities for a brief technical inspection ; but that is of littie use to 
those who are themselves not technically informed. Valuable 
as are Navy Weeks, they cannot, in the very nature of tilings, 
provide a real insight into the life of the Fleet. 

And then, a very considerable proportion of the Fleet is always 
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abroad. We keep a strong squadron “up the Straits” — ^in other 
words, in the Mediterranean ; the expression coming from the 
Straits of Gibraltar, which have to be passed to enter rimt great 
inland sea. Cruiser squadrons, with their attendant small craft, 
are in the East Indies, China, on the Pacific Station, the West 
Indies and so on. So that for all these reasons less is known of 
the internal economy of the Royal Navy than of either His 
Majesty’s Army or the Royal Air Force, the personnel of which 
do, after all, lead their lives in or near cities or towns, with their 
base camps and depots on dry land. 

What do the public know, therefore, and what can they know, 
of the manner of life of those who man our men-of-war ? What 
do they know of the work, pleasures, system of training, the 
opportunities of advancement and promotion in the half-dozen 
different Officer Corps, and the same number or more of different 
classes of ratings — ^that is to say, seamen, stokers, artificers, 
shipwrights, electricians, ships’ stewards, writing grades, the 
signalmen, the wireless telegraphists and so on Yet these are 
surely subjects of deep interest to nearly all citizens of the British 
Empire, whatever their age, sex, class or calling. 

There are two popular views encouraged by the music-halls 
cinemas and popular novels. One is that life in the Royal Navy 
is a glorified picnic, engaged in by rollicking Jack Tars, light- 
hearted midshipmen, and handsome, dashing lieutenants, who 
one and all faU in love widi the Admiral’s daughter and outwit 
foreign spies. The other conception is of a fife of monotonous 
routine, continual hardship and exile, relieved only by debauchery 
and loose living. Both pictures are utterly wrong, while the 
wartime presentations in films and history books only tell a small 
part of the story. I have in these pages endeavoured to describe 
the Navy as it was, tracing its evolution and development, I 
have sought to give an account of its service in peace and in war, 
and the conditions of life in the post-war Navy under the con- 
ditions of world peace. And I have delved into the future, and 
ventured into the realms of prophecy in the chapters fipaling 
with prot»ble future developments. Here, of necessity, I am 
controversial j for these matters ate the subject of active debate 
amongst naval experts and those politicians, civil servants, and 
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the international servants of the League of Nations who have 
endeavoured to foretell the future and deal with the present. If 
I have been of any service to my fellow countrymen in explaining 
something of a Service to which they have owed a great deal in 
the past, and for which I believe they have a real affection in the 
present, I shall be satisfied, I believe I shall be rendering a service 
to the Royal Navy, in which I spent seventeen years that were, 
on the whole, happy and encouraging, and a service to the 
officers ond men afloat who were my comrades, by describing 
their great calling in proper perspective. 

And, finally, I hope to have added a few grains of truth to the 
great harvest of historical information, some of it accurate and 
some of it grossly inaccurate, that has accumulated round the 
Navy in the Great War. For this also is important if future 
policy with regard to the Fleet, which concerns every dtizen and 
every taxpayer in this country, is to be conducted on the right 
lines, for the greatest benefit of our own country and for our 
sister nations in the world. 
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CELAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY 

Importance of Fleet to a great nation— Influence of sea power on 
history- — ^The Mediterranean galleys*: — Rise of new power in 
Northern Europe — The coming of the Vikings — Early ex- 
plorations — 'Discovery of America — ^Development of the ocean- 
going sailing ship^ — ^The eclipse of the galley— Feudal, Tudor, 
and Stuart Navies — ^The opening out of the great trade routes 
— Foundations of British Empire — ^Evolution of warships — 
Origin of the old nautical terms — ^Value of hereditary qualities 
in seamen — ^Meaning of sea sense — ^Development of modern 
man-of-war from ancient types — ^Life in the old Navy — Drunken- 
ness and disease — ^Discipline — ^Prize law — Slave trade and the 
Royal Navy — ^Functions of the Fleet through the ages — The 
lessons of history. 

The Royal Navy is regarded as the first line of defence of the 
British Empire, This is not sentiment, but the lesson taught by 
historical experience. For the main function of a Fleet is to 
control communications. And safe communications are vital 
to any nation. 

To understand the importance of a Fleet to a maritime Power, 
or, indeed, to any great nation, it is necessary to sketch briefly 
the development of sea communications. 

Broadly speaking, no nation has become great without a 
flourishing Mercantile Marine and a Fleet to defend it. China 
and Russia are exceptions ; the Chinese were great navigators, 
but never learnt the lessons of sea power ; and earlier empires 
flourished before man had learnt the art of navigating the oceans. 
But inhistoticaltimes the Phoenicians, Greeks, SSomans, Venetians, n 
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Genoese, Turks and Moors, aU depended for much of their power 
on shipping. True, the Romans held their European Empire 
together by the construction and use of roads. But in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, washing in those days the shores of the most important 
and cultured countries of the world, they made little headway until 
they had wrested sea power from the greatest of the Phoenician 
Colonies, Carthage. Nor without the arts of navigation could 
they have conquered these Islands and imposed that government 
and civilization on Britain which had such a profound effect 
on its people. 

The Great Powers that fought for mastery in the Mediter- 
ranean, from the days of the ancient Greeks until the later Middle 
Ages, utilized galleys. These grew to large size and were pro- 
pelled by slaves and prisoners at the oars. The art of utilizing 
sails was little known. It is true that the Phoenicians were 
able to coast round the shores of Spain and France to Cornwall 
and the Scilly Islands ; but the ocean-going sailing ship had not 
yet arrived. Galley warfare reached a high state of develop- 
ment, and much of later naval steam tactics were founded on 
the gaUey manoeuvres. Ramming and boarding were the 
fighting methods adopted, and the Mediterranean Power that 
could place on the waters the greatest fleet of galleys controlled 
the narrow seas and the means of communication. 

From the tenth century onwards a new Power arose in 
Northern Europe. The free tribes of the Baltic countries and 
what are now Norway, Sweden and Denmark, developed their 
own arts of navigation. They did not depend on slaves at the 
oars ; for the Vikings and other raiders were all free men, and their 
great open galleys, or longboats, with the one square sail, made 
tremendous voyages and were used for conquest and colonization 
right through the Dark Ages following the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. The open longboats of Northern Europe, manned 
by probably the finest seamen the world has ever produced, 
carried these adventurers to Iceland and Greenland, and, as a 
matter of historical fact, to Newfoundland and Canada, centuries 
; ’ fecfc»e-Cx>lui^ set out cffli his.gr^ voyage. 

Saxons 

Britain, • conquering the 
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Romanized Celts. Their successors, the Danes, harried the Saxon 
kingdom, eventually conquering the country, and being finally 
beaten only by the greatest of the Saxon rulers, Alfred. He 
taught and applied the great lesson that sea power must be 
countered by sea power ; and it was by building his own ships 
and tackling the raiders and navigators at sea that the realm 
was made secure. The Northmen or Vikings from Norway, 
first in their turn of the “barbarians” to learn the arts of navi- 
gation, became the greatest administrators and soldiers of their 
age, and were a power right through the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. They raided and traded all round the coasts of 
Europe, venturing into the Mediterranean and even into the 
Black Sea and up the rivers of what is now Russia, emulating the 
great voyage of Jason in search of the Golden Fleece, as described 
in Greek history and mythology. 

The Norman knights, their descendants and successors, 
conquered Sicily in the south, founding a dynasty and profoundly 
affecting the history of the mainland of Italy. They harried 
Paris, London and Dublin, finally conquering and settling in 
Normandy, and then using it as a base of operations for the 
invasion of England. The Northern or Viking longboats are 
believed to have penetrated far down the coast of Africa in search 
of gold and ivory. 

These strains, therefore, of Saxon, Danish and Norman races 
are represented in the present-day British people ; and we inherit 
from them the lore and practice of the sea that has stood us in 
good stead through the centuries. But the Northmen’s long- 
boats were not really suitable for world voyages ; and the next 
great step forward in the development of sea communications 
was the discovery of the means, of navigation in the ocean-going 
sailing ship. 

Here the Spanish and Portuguese led the way, presently to be 
copied by the French, English and Dutch. When the Portuguese, 
in particular, were able to build saiHng vessels capable of the 
longest voyages a new era of trade and commerce was opened out, 
profoundly affecting the whole of history — political, military 
and economic. One of the many important'‘:^ults that followed 
■nm»» >Kf» Tvfcw WnrM was colonized, and its ri<dies made* 
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available for Emopeaa traders and conquerors. The discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope route to the East by the great Portuguese 
navigator, Vasco da Gama, led to trade and conquest in the 
Persian Gulf, India and China. During this period the sailing 
man-of-war was developed. 

The sailing war vessel of the Tudor period outclassed the 
galley on which military power at sea had rested in the Medi- 
terranean for two thousand years. For the development of the 
large ocean-going sailing ship for trade and fighting coincided 
with the discovery of gunpowder and the manufacture of cannon. 
The great galleys, propelled by their hundreds of slaves at the oars, 
could only carry artillery in the bow and the stern, owing to their 
construction. But the tall sailing ships were pierced for cannon 
on their broadsides, mounting these on two, three or even four 
decks, and so were able to overwhelm the gaUeys by superior 
gunfire. Furthermore, the sailing ships could tire out the rowers, 
and owing to their relatively smaller crews were capable of keeping 
the seas for much longer periods. Sea power was thus wrested 
from Genoa and Venice and passed to the Spanish, Portuguese and, 
later, to the Northern European nations. In a sentence, seaman- 
ship overwhelmed slave-power. And the seamaolike nations, 
able to exploit the trade of the whole world, became rich and 
poweriEul in their turn. The mam history of the later Middle 
Ages, therefore, is the shifting of mercantile, financial, political 
and naval power from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic owing 
to the development of the oceanic trade routes. This develop- 
ment created a sailing Navy to control the routes. The British 
Navy eventually prevailed over aU the others, and the British 
Islands became the seat of government for the greatest of the 
Empires, And its foundations were laid by sailing three-deckers 
which developed from the primitive longboats of our Northern 
ancestors. 

It is possible to trace the evolution of the Royal Navy from 
the longboats of Alfred and the mediaeval rowing and sailing 
ships of the feudal lords into the ocean-going sailing ships of the 
Elizabethan period. . And the dividing line between private ships 
and the King^s sl^s was a narrow one. Every large merchant 
ship of those days was armed and carried artiUerv. and in rvf 
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national danget was impressed into the Fleet. The King’s ships 
were few in number in the beginning. 

A national Fleet in the modern sense first came into existence 
in the time of Henry VIII, being foundedpn the ruins of the feudal- 
ism destroyed in the Wars of the Roses and reinforced, when 
required, from the ships of the trading merchants. But from 
then on there was a regular Fleet serving national policy until the 
present time. The Royal Navy, reinforced by armed merchant 
ships, fought and defeated the Dutch under the Stuart Kings and 
the Commonwealth and then engaged in a long struggle for 
mastery with France. A footing was first obtained in the Medi- 
terranean at Tangier, afterwards abandoned ; then at Gibraltar ; 
later at Malta, presently to become of even greater importance 
with the cutting of the Suez Canal and the establishment of the 
short route to the East ; and Malta is still a great naval station. 

By the seventh century the Dutch had taken the lead over the 
Portuguese in the East, and we in our turn wrested the mastery 
from Holland and fought France at sea and on land for the lord- 
ship of India in the eighteenth century. But neither could have 
been rivals for an Empire in Asia without its Fleet. In the West 
our sea power, exercised through sailing ships, was used to fight 
Spain and break her trading monopoly in the Americas ; and, 
later, to duel for mastery with France for the possession of the 
West Indies and North America, 

The conquest of Canada against the rivalry of France was 
made possible by sea power; and when British naval power 
was temporarily eclipsed, the American Colonies were lost. 
Finally, Napoleon, after he had overrun Europe and estab- 
lished a military hegemony, was defeated by British sea power 
and the maritime blockade. His great dream of Empire in the 
Middle East and India was frustrated by British seamanship ; 
and it is well within the mark to state that the British Empire, 
whether acquired through trade, conquest or colonization, 
was founded and flourished on the possession of merchant 
shipping and armed men-of-war .to protect them. 

Furthermore, the opening out of the great ocean trade routes 
of the world altered the whole economic ^tuation of Europe 
espedafly ; for not only were the great markets of America ^ 
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available for European traders and conquerors. The discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope route to the East by the great Portuguese 
navigator, Vasco da Gama, led to trade and conquest in the 
Persian Gulf, India and China. During this period the sailing 
man-of-war was developed. 

The sailing war vessel of the Tudor period outclassed the 
galley on which military power at sea had rested in the Medi- 
terranean for two thousand years. For the development of the 
large ocean-going sailing ship for trade and fighting coincided 
with the discovery of gunpowder and the manufacture of cannon. 
The great galleys, propelled by their hundreds of slaves at the oars, 
could only carry artillery in the bow and the stern, owing to thpj t 
construction. But the tall sailing ships were pierced for cannon 
on their broadsides, mounting these on two, three or even four 
decks, and so were able to overwhelm the galleys by superior 
gunfire. Furthermore, the sailing ships could tire out the rowers, 
and owing to their relatively smaller crews were capable of keeping 
the seas for much longer periods. Sea power was thus wrested 
from Genoa and V enice and passed to the Spanish, Portuguese and, 
later, to the Northern European nations. In a sentence, seanian- 
ship overwhelmed slave-power. And the seamanlike nations, 
able to exploit the trade of the whole world, became rich and 
powerful in their turn. The main history of the later Middle 
•A-ges, therefore, is the shifting of mercantile, financial, political 
and naval power from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic owing 
to the development of the oceanic trade routes. This develop- 
ment created a sailing Navy to control the routes. The British 
Navy eventually prevailed over all the others, and the British 
Islands became the seat of government for the greatest of the 
Empires. And its foundations were laid by sailing three-deckers 
which developed from the primitive longboats of our Northern 
ancestors. 

It is possible to trace the evolution of the Royal Navy from 
the longlraats of Alfred and the mediaeval rowing and sailing 
ships of the feudal lords into the ocean-going sailing ships of the 
Elizabethan period.^. And the dividing line between private ships 
and the King’s sl^s was a narrow one. Every large merchant 
ship of those days was armed and carried artillery, and in time of 
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national danger was impressed into the Fleet. The King’s ships 
were few in nnmber in the beginning. 

A national Fleet in the modem sense first came into existence 
in the time of Henry VIII, being foundedjon the ruins of the feudal- 
ism destroyed in the Wars of the Roses and reinforced, when 
required, from the ships of the trading merchants. But from 
then on there was a regular Fleet serving national policy until the 
present time. The Royal Navy, reinforced by armed merchant 
ships, fought and defeated the Dutch under the Stuart Kings and 
the Commonwealth and then engaged in a long struggle for 
mastery with France. A footing was first obtained in the Medi- 
terranean at Tangier, afterwards abandoned ; then at Gibraltar ; 
later at Malta, presently to become of even greater importance 
with the cutting of the Suez Canal and the establishment of the 
short route to the East ; and Malta is still a great naval station. 

By the seventh century the Dutch had taken the lead over fhe 
Portuguese in the East, and we in our turn wrested the mastery 
from Holland and fought France at sea and on land for the lord- 
ship of India in the eighteenth century. But neither could have 
been rivals for an Empire in Asia without its Fleet. In the West 
our sea power, exercised through saihng ships, was used to fight 
Spain and break her trading monopoly in the Americas ; and, 
later, to duel for mastery with France for the possession of the 
West Indies and North America. 

The conquest of Canada against the rivalry of France was 
made possible by sea power ; and when British naval power 
was temporarily eclipsed, the American Colonies were lost. 

Finally, Napoleon, after he had overrun Europe and estab- 
lished a military hegemony, was defeated by British sea power 
and the maritime blockade. His great dream of Empire in the 
Middle East and India was frustrated by British seamanship ; 
and it is well within the mark to state that the British Empire, 
whether acquired through trade, conquest or colonization, 
was founded and flourished on the possession of merchant 
shipping and armed men-of-war to protect them. 

Furthermore, the opening out of the gr^t ocean trade routes 
of the world altered the whole economic ^tuadon of Europe 
especially; for not only were the great nS&ckets of America 
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exploited but it was cheaper to bring goods from Asia by sea 
and from Turkey and the Levant through the Mediterranean 
than by the overland routes. 

I have endeavoured to show in the foregoing pages how 
profoundly the discovery of the art of navigation affected the life 
of many nations, including, particularly, the British nation, and 
how the use of the seas for trade and war altered and moulded 
the history of the world. Certainly in our own case the ability 
and the courage to make use of the maritime trade routes raised 
us from the position of a small island people to a great power in 
the world. And this sea tradition has bitten deeply into our 
national character. A whole vocabulary of fiantifol words 
expressions and idioms has been grafted on to the English 
language, although they have now, in many cases, lost their 
ori^al meaning. But in the Royal Navy particularly, the old 
traditions, the ancient manner of speech and expression, have been 
handed down from generation to generation. There is a team- 
spirit in every crew of a ship, and there must be for her safe 
navigation. This team-spirit has penetrated into the national 
consciousness. 

^ Let us see in what manner of ships our nautical ancestors 
sailed the sea, and how their characteristics have come down 
to us and are represented even in the most modern superdread- 
nought battleship. The galleys of the Mediterranean, the types 
used by the Greeks, Carthaginians and Romans, probably never 
sailed the waters surrounding the British Isles. They were 
essentially fair-weather craft, hugging the shores, avoiding long 
deep-sea voyages. It is doubtful if a Roman galley ever made her 
way through the Bay of Biscay. 

The Roman invasion of Britain was accomplished with smalW 
craft, the type that was then generally used in Northern Europe. 
The longboats, or dragon ships (so called because their prows 
were decorated with the carved heads of griflSns and other 
nionsters) of the Vikings and other Northern raiders were of a 
different type altogether. The Mediterranean galleys were built 
especially for speed, in their later development having three and 
evai four tiers of mwers and three or four banks of oars one 
r above the other • a»d a great controversy has raged ever since as 
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to how exactly three or four different layers of oarsmen were 
accommodated.* 

The art of building war galleys is lost. But the most modern 
man-of-war carries a galley to-day. It is the name given to the 
kitchen, but the word has another application, and that is for a 
long, narrow, fast rowing boat used by an admiral. And here 
let me note in passing that ia the Navy a boat means a wooden 
rowing boat hoisted on board a ship. To speak of any man-of- 
war as a “boat” is to display complete ignorance. True, there 
are torpedo-boats that have grown into warships of respectable 
size ; but that is because the original models were actually steam 
pinnaces, which were steam boats that could be and were carried 
on board ship and which were fitted to launch light and primitive 
torpedoes. Gunboat has the same origin, the original war- 
vessels of this type being large open launches such as modern men- 
of-war carry to-day, which could mount guns and were propelled 
by oars and sails. But the long, low, rakish galley with its six 
rowers, used for ceremonial purposes by an admiral, descends 
straight to us from the Mediterranean war galley. The pinnace 
of a man-of-war, rowing or steam driven, descends from a stout 
little sailing man-of-war used as tender or attendant on a ship- 
of-the-!ine in Tudor and Elizabethan times. 

The vessels for commerce raiding and war used by the 
Northerners, were more stoutly constructed than the galley 
type, for the first essential was seaworthiness. One or two masts, 
with simple square sails, were the ordinary means of propulsion ; 
and, if the wind failed, the oars of the rowers. They were open, 
with some built-in or canvas shelter at the bow and the stern, 
and were originally steered by an oar thrust over the stern on the 
right side. This came to be known as the steerboard side, the 
side where the steersman stood. Hence the word starboard 
for the right side of the ship facing the bows, or the direction 
in which she normally travels ; and this word has come right 

*I have always had my doubts about the accepted view of the triremes. In 
out large rowing boats in the Service we sf^ak of double-banking and treble- 
banking the oars when two or three rowers teidle each oar. The triremes might 
have been propelled by long oars each manned by three slaves. Those who saw 
one of the greatest of the “silent” films, “Ben-Hur^ , will rerdember how Holl3rwood 
solved the problem by suspending the upper rowers in slung-chairs or stools. 
But I cannot imagine this arrangement being very seaworthy in rough weather* 
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down to US through the ages. A high bulwark for protection 
against arrows was erected on this side to guard the steersman 
or helmsman, both words persisting in the modern Navy ; and 
so the other, or left side, was used for lading and unlading 
cargo and stores and came to be known as the ladeboard side, 
afterwards larboard, and used in the Navy down to the middle 
of last century. The old song, “The Larboard Watch”, is still 
heard occasionally, and a very beautiful ditty it is. But in a gale 
of wind the orders larboard or starboard sometimes lead to con- 
fusion, and so Admiralty orders were issued adopting the French 
word-port for the left-hand side of the ship, presently copied by 
the Mercantile Marine, and now port and starboard are the terms 
used in British ships everywhere. 

Later, rudders were fitted hung to the stern post, and the 
rudder -was turned by a lever or helm. If it is desired for the ship 
to turn to port or to the left, the helm is put to starboard just as 
the oar was put to starboard in the earliest longboats ; the rudder 
or blade of the oar, as the case may be, turns to port and the 
resistance of the water to the blade or rudder turns the ship’s 
in the same direction. 

The international lawyers and other landsmen who, at inter- 
national conferences, press for what is known as the “direct” 
means of giving orders to the helmsman, which proposal has 
aroused much controversy amongst British seamen, are unaware 
the origin of the orders given to the steersman. As ships 
increased in size a steering wheel was fitted for convenience ; 
it then, as now, operated the helm. And even up till the 
recent orders, reversing the ancient custom, the tiny hand- 
the bridge of a great liner or a huge battleship, operating 
steam, electricity or hydraulic power the great steel rudder- 
helm down in the bowels of the ship, has only taken the place of 
the strong hand of the ancient steersman operating the handle 
of his steering oar. And the officer on the bridge giving orders 
the helmsnaan at the wheel as to which way the helm is to 

the same way as has been 
ancestors for many 
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Britisli seamea to the meatal' revolution required to order the 
helm to be. put to port when they mean starboard. 

But to return to the early sea-going vessels ; the cobbles on the 
Yorkshire coast to-d,ay, principally found at Whitby, Scarborough 
and Bridlington, are constructed on much the same model as the 
Northern longboats, and may be looked upon as their lineal 
descendants ; just as the fishermen are, many of them, ethnologi- 
cally descended from the Danish raiders. The longships of 
Alfred, the earliest King’s ships of the realm, were therefore long, 
open rowing boats with a mast and one square sail but capable 
of very long voyages and of riding out heavy storms at sea. 
The larger ones carried a crew of about sixty ; and it was this type 
that crossed the Atlantic, penetrated the Mediterranean and 
even the Black Sea, and ventured down the western coast of 
Africa. They had no compasses nor charts,* and no methods of 
fixing their position by observing the sun and the stars when out 
of sight of land ; and they must have navigated a good deal by 
instinct, like the migratory birds. Indeed, a good deal of this 
instinct of the sea survives amongst fishermen and others who have 
spent ail their lives in small boats and who follow the sea as an 
hereditary calling. 

During the Great War I carried for some time a deep-sea fisher- 
man on board the torpedo-boat-destroyer I commanded, because 
of his knowledge of foreign fishing vessels. There was a good 
deal of surreptitious mine-laying by disguised German fishing 
trawlers ; and he could tell at a glance, and at a long distance, 
whether a steam trawler was Danish, Dutch, French, German or 
English, no matter what flag she flew. But I found him extra- 
ordinarily useful also in helping with the navigation. After 
dodging about and 2ig2;agging at high speed in thick weather 
for days at a time, and being literally very much ^‘'at sea” as to our 
exact position, he could tell bj instinct the direction and distance 
of oiir home port, and was almost invariably right within a mile 
or two. I mention this sense of the sea because it is certainly 
hereditary, and it shows that sailors cannot be manufactured 

wholesale as infantry soldiers are drilled intq a regiment of an 
\ 

*Compst8»« were inTmted hj tbe Chiiieae md leactei Europe through the ^ 
Arah who copied tlwii 6:<m the Chiiiese. 
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army, and also that seamanship is one of the greatest of the 
arts. 

In the Middle Ages, up to Tudor times, the war vessels 
of the feudal nobles and of the Royal Household were only 
elaborations of the same type of vessel as the Norse longboats. 
They were decked in, and depended more on their sails than 
their oars. In the stem or steering end of the ship a super- 
structure of wood was erected, known as the after castle, from 
which the knights and soldiers fought their opponents. Forward 
in the bows was another strong erection known as the forward 
castle, or forecastle. The after castle has disappeared in naval 
nomenclature ; but the forecastle, or fo’c’sle, as it is pronounced, 
remains a part of every ship that floats the sea to-day whether it 
is the latest motor-liner or a "'Washington” type cruiser, and 
even when the upper deck is absolutely flush or level decked. 
The word remains, though the castle has disappeared and it is 
the part of the ship where the anchors and cables are worked. 

Between the two castles was the waist, where the rowers sat 
when oars were used. Nor are we far from those days, for when 
I first went to sea as a midshipman, in the third year of the present 
century, we still had men-of-war used for training purposes — 
sailing brigs that were fitted with long oars, or sweeps, for use 
in a calm. The word waist survives to-day. Round platforms 
were fitted at the top of the masts of the mediseval ships. They 
had sides either of wood or of canvas, behind which, in battle, 
were ensconced archers and crossbowmen to fire down upon the 
enemy. These were known as the tops, and their use for this 
purpose has survived down to our own times. 

It was from the top of a French warship that a rifleman 
picked off Lord Nelson on board the Victory at the battle of 
Trafalgar. And in the early ironclads the tops were of steel 
and mounted light cannon, and were still called fighting tops 
when first I went to sea. They still exist, but for a different pur- 
pose altogether. The modern superdreadnought carries enclosed 
steel boxes or on her masts in which are range-finders 

and very ekborai^ dectrical kmtmmmts for controlling the fire 

^o€,tiK5,,ariiifay.‘ ^ . ,,, 

Ikdbrfy' a.' invec^on known as director*firing has 
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been fitted. A telescopic gun-sight is fitted in the top, and by 
electrical instruments it is so arranged that as the telescope is 
moved with its crosswires on the target, every gun on board 
that man-of-war (in the case of a dreadnought of the latest type 
nine 16-inch weapons, weighing over loo tons each) is moved 
in sympathy with the telescope. And on pressing the firing-key 
the whole battery is discharged at once, the guns aimed accur- 
ately at the target. So from the control-top of a modem super- 
dreadnought, an officer at the telescope can sight and lay and 
discharge her immensely powerful battery of heavy guns, capable 
of striking, twice a minute, with approximately ten tons of metal, 
a target fifteen miles away. But it is the same idea as the fighting 
top of, say, the Earl of Warwick’s galleass in the fifteenth century 
with its archers. 

Gradually the warships became larger and stouter, oars were 
done away with altogether in the bigger vessels, they mounted 
cannon on the broadside; and so were vessels evolved which 
proved superior to the Mediterranean galleys, and developed 
into the type used by the early Spanish' Imperialists for their 
American trade. 

The Great Harry of Henry VUI’s reign was the first of this 
very large type of sea-going warship in the British Navy, and was 
as much a departure from previous models as the Dreadnought, 
introduced as a design by the late Admiral Lord Fisher, was a 
revolution in warships conipared to the contemporary warships 
of that time. Indeed, the Great Harry, self-contained, capable 
of long voyages and with a crew of about seven hundred sailors 
and soldiers, was the predecessor of a long line of sailing war 
vessels that fought for supremacy on the seas during the next 
four centuries. It was this type of vessel, only modified as to her 
rig and sails, that fought at Trafalgar and survived in the Navy List 
well into the steam era of the fifth and sixth decades of the last 
century. 

I mentioned the “tops” above ; and this has led to the use 
of another naval term that persists to the present day. As 
the arrangement or rig of the sails and yards became more com- 
plicated, the tops on the masts were the pomfis, from which the 
more eicperknced seamen directed the crew in furling, setting 
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or spreading, and working the sails at sea. In the three-masted 
ships, whiA became the standard type, the seamen, therefore, 
who worked above the deck on the masts were divided into three 
gronps, the foretop men, the maintop men, and the mizzentop 
men.* There were the fo’c’sle men also, who worked on the 
fo’c’sle, and the qnarter-deck men who worked aft or in the rear 
part of the vessel on the raised deck that extended from the high 
after castle or poop forward towards the main-waist. The term 
quarter-deck has survived ; while the poop and after castle have 
disappeared ; and the quarter-deck, in every man-of-war, is where 
the crew assemble for ceremonial purposes, for prayers to be read, 
and inspections to take place ; and where, in the old days, the 
punishment of flogging was inflicted with due pomp. 

To-day, in a modern man-of-war, the seamen are still divided 
into four groups or divisions, fo’c’sle men, foretop men, main- 
top men, and quarter-deck men. The mizzentop men have 
disappeared. In certain of the modern dreadnoughts it is more 
convenient to have the seamen divided into three groups or 
divisions, under their own officers, and so they are called fo'c’sle 
men, top men and quarter-deck men to this day. These terms 
and many other words and expressions have their meanings 
derived from earlier customs of the sea coming down to us 
through five centuries of naval history. 

It is interesting to note that the discovery of most of the known 
world, the greatest settlements and migrations and the opening 
of important markets for trade, nearly all took place in the golden 
age of sailing ships. The sailing Navy was the bulwark of Britain 
during the years when the greater part of our Empire was added 
the possessions of the Crown, and it may well be that our 
will depart when our sea power is ended. Yet the earliest 
the great navigators after the Renaissance were not English- 
men. But we were good imitators and improved on our teachers, 
was the rediscovery of the New World by Columbus, and 

to Asia, by way of the Cape of 
to the development 
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Later, the DutcL and English penetrated into the Southern 
Hemisphere, Australasia and the islands of the South Pacific. 
The exploitation of these great new markets necessitated larger 
merchant ships, capable of long voyages, and of larger and more 
numerous warships to defend them. 

This great sailing-ship era of world-wide trade, colonization 
and conquest was made possible by a revolution in the art of 
seamansWp, which came about gradually, with very far-reaching 
efifects. This was the discovery of the method of making a ship 
sail against the wind. Up till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century sailing vessels had to wait for a favourable wind. They 
could only be blown along by it. That is, if the wind was blow- 
ing from the north they could sail south or south-west or south- 
east ; but only with difficulty could proceed east or west. While 
to sail to the north against the wind, or even to the north-west 
or north-east, with a north wind, was beyond the capabilities of 
the earlier mariners. But by altering the rig so that the yards on 
which the sails were spread could be hauled round with the 
leading edge of the sails pointing towards the wind, and by 
altering the build of the hulls of the ships so that they lay deeper 
in the water and had a better grip of the liquid element in which 
they floated, it became possible for ships to sail against the wind. 

They could not sail directly into the eyes of the wind ; but 
by zigzagging against it, like a horse with a heavy load 
zigzagging up a hill, they could make progress. This is known 
as tacking, or beating up against the wind. Thus, with the 
wind blowing from the north, by sailing alternately north-west 
and north-east progress was made towards the north. A com- 
bination of forces of the wind blowing against the slanting sails, 
and the resistance of the water against the hull, resulted in the ship 
moving forward. When we read of a sailing ship beating roimd 
the Horn, often one of the most difficult and exacting feats of 
seamanship owing to the high seas and fierce winds in these 
latitudes, it means that she is tacking against an easterly wind 
on her passage ftom Australia to Europe, or from the west coast 
of South America to the East. The slewing round of the yards 
and the jamming of them against the rigging sd as to be able to 
sail close totfSe wind, as sailors call it, is the origin of the word 
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windjammer, now, I am sorry to say, used derisively of what was 
a great feat of seamanship. 

This discovery led to a gradual alteration in the rig of ships. 
The normal sailing ship of large size has three masts, with square 
sails, carried on yards slung across each mast. A certain height 
of mast is necessary, so that with heavy seas and high waves the 
upper or top sails will hold the wind while the lower sails are 
becalmed by the waves sheltering them from the wind. And 
thpn^ gradually, a whole system of fore-and-aft sails known as jibs 
and staysails came into use in combination with the square sails. 
Finally the schooner was evolved, entirely fore-and-aft rigged. 
To-day in the Navy the men dressed as seamen in the traditional 
style, with rVidr square collars falling over the shoulders, the open- 
breasted blouse and the flowing trousers, are spoken of as wearing 
square-rig uniform. The petty officers, writers, stewards and 
others wearing jacket and trousers with brass buttons, and pre- 
senting a neater, if less romantic, appearance, are spoken of as 
wearing the fore-and-aft rig. 

From the seventeenth century onwards, the three-masted 
ship with her square yards and square sails, with various refine- 
ments, became the standard type of large ocean-going vessel 
for all purposes, and for both merchant ships and warships. 
There was very little structural difference and not much distinc- 
tion in the rig of the Great Many of Henry VIII’s reign, Drake’s 
GoMen Hind, Anson’s Centurion, Nelson’s Victory, and the 
sailing thrcc-deckers which actually took part in the Crimean 
War in the ’fifties of last century. They were constructed of oak 
or t eak , pme being used for the deck planking, everything on 
board being done by manual labour, and they carried their guns 
on the broadside on three or four decdts up to even 140 pieces of 
artillery. They carried 800-1,000 men each, and could keep the 
seas continuously, provided they could obtain fresh water, which 
ran out in about six weeks’ time unless very carefully conserved. 

I have before me an accurate description of H.M.S. Queen, 
the flagship of the Mediterranean station in 1844, at a time when 
steam frigates were just making their appearance and when 
the transition fttim sail to steam had commenced. It was written 
by an c^^ser who had served in her as a mi(Miipman, and who was 
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Still holding a commission when I myself went to sea as a mid- 
shipman* She was a three-decker, mounting ii6 guns, and with 
a crew of 970. When the admiral and his retinue were on board, 
over 1,000 souls were carried. She was 247 feet long over all. 
Her greatest breadth, or extreme beam, as sailors would call it, 
was 60 feet ; and she drew 26 feet of water. The height of the 
mainmast from the top or truck to the water-line was 240 feet. 
The mainyard was 1 1 1 feet long, the foreyard 96 feet and the main 
topsail yard 78 feet. Her lower-deck ports were 6 feet 6 inches 
from the water. The lower-deck battery consisted of guns 
weighing 65 hundredweights each, smooth-bore, of 8-inch 
calibre. 

A word of explanation here, for the modem way of reckon- 
ing the size of guns is also by the measurement of the calibre. 
This is the diameter of the bore, so that a 16-inch gun such as that 
carried in the battle cruiser Hood, or the battleships Rodney and 
Nelson, means that it has a 16-inch inside or interior diameter of 
bore. On the middle deck the Queen carried long 3 2-poundets, 
that is to say, guns firing a round shot 3 2 pounds in weight, and on 
the main deck 32-pounders also. These guns were mounted on 
wooden tmeks with small iron wheels, and worked with hand- 
spikes used as levers, and rope-and-block tackles. Immense 
physical exertion was required to work a battery of these guns, the 
loading, laying and handling being done entirely by hand, 
especially if a rapid rate of fire was to be maintained The 
seamen fought stripped to the waist, with the black silk handker- 
chief — that every seaman stiU wears round his neck in uniform — 
tied round his head to keep the sweat out of his eyes. It is gener- 
ally believed that the blati scarf is worn as a mark c£ mourning 
for the death of Admiral Nelson. This is erroneous. The 
scarfs were worn long before Nelson’s time, and were black in 
order not to show the stains from the old-fashioned black powder. 

The British Fleet blockading Brest in the Napoleonic wars 
was continuously at sea, except for purposes of drawing water, 
storas and victuals. The gte^ ma)ority of the seamen never 
received leave till the end of a’ commi^ion. In those days the 
ordinary members of fhe crew would hardly set foot on shore 
for a whok ccanrhisston of three, or even five, yeafs. I have / 
*/' , ' *' 
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heard of frigates on foreign service serving commissions of seven 

years. 

I mention these facts because, later, I shall refer to the extra- 
ordinary changes that have taken place in the habits of the men 
of the Navy, marrying early, setting up homes on shore, obtain- 
ing frequent leave, and with an altogether different outlook on 
hfe. 

Sanitation and medical science had made little progress at sea 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, and the mortality 
in the old Navy was terrific. Up till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, beer, the standard drink, was carried in barrels and usually 
went bad ; salt beef and salt pork in casks, dried peas, and hard 
biscuit, harbouring weevils, was the staple diet. 

Even in my own early days at sea in the beginning of this 
century tinned provisions were almost unknown ; there were no 
refrigerators for keeping fresh meat, no arrangements for baking 
fresh bread. Three days out from harbour meant the sea-going 
provisions of alternate salt beef and suet dumplings, salt pork 
and peasoup. 

The beer was replaced by mm in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Rum used to be served neat until the advent of an 
early temperance reformer in the person of Admiral Vernon, 
Commander-itt-Chief on the West Indies station. He was a 
great personality, and used to walk the quarter-deck of his flag- 
ship protected from the elements in a grog-coloured cloak; 
and the sailors called him “Old Grog”. He insisted on the mm 
being diluted with three parts of water to one of spirit, which 
the sailors called “grog”, and it has been so named ever since. 
It is still served out to the sailors and marines in this diluted form, 
the chief petty officers and other very exalted persons in the lower- 
deck hierarchy having the privilege of drawing their ram neat 
and undiluted. 

Scurvy was the great enemy until the benefits of limejuice 
were discovered. In Admiral Anson’s femous voyage round the 
world he started off with a fleet of six ships, but by the time he had 
reached the Straits of Median in South America, near the Horn, 
he had lost so many men from scurvy that he transferred the 
remaining crews to his £bgsh%», the Crntmoa, and convicted the 
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voyage in her alone. Even so, he was so short of men that he 
could not ma n all the guns on one side of the ship at the same time 
to fire a broadside when engaging the Spanish treasure ship 
whose capture brought so much wealth to the realm when he 
returned three years later to England. 

Drunkenness was another curse, and was rife in the Navy 
amongst officers and men until the twentieth century. Better 
education, more facilities for recreation and sport, more leave, 
and a different outlook on life have brought about the change, 
and the Navy is now sober. Discipline was extraordinarily 
strict, and was only gradually humanized. Flogging — a terrible 
punishment — was freely resorted to. One captain, a hundred 
years ago, used regularly to flog the last man down from aloft 
from sail drill. A number were killed through risks run in trying 
not to be the last to reach the deck. 

Certain admirals and captains, however, ruled more by their 
personality and by kindliness than by terror. The great Nelson 
was an exponent of benevolent rule. I shall later, when 
dealing with the subject of discipline in general and some of the 
lik tnrir. mutinies, refer to their cause and methods of Suppression. 

In the Stuart and Commonwealth Navy the punishments 
were even more cruel and drastic. Crucifying by driving knives 
through the hand to the mainmast was one of the recognized 
punishments; and another was keel-hauling. This consisted 
of passing a rope rmdemeath the ship taken from a block, or 
pulley, from one yardarm to the other. The unfortunate 
delinquent was made fast to the rope by his shoulders and heels 
and hauled through the water and under the keel of the ship, 
arriving on the other side half drowned, scraped and bleeding 
from the barnacles on the bottom of the hull. But the naval 
punishments were no worse than those inflicted on malefactors 
on shore, and were a reflection of the rude customs of die period. 
The men were illiterate, many of them bruta liz ed, though capable 
of great endurance; and they performed many fine feats of heroism. 
A large proportion of the crews were pressed ; that is, forcibly 
recruited on shore by pressgangs. These gangs had the, right 
to take any sea&ring man by force for the King’s service. The 
pressgangs, landing at night in seaports, were not too particular 
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whom they took ; and if they conld not get sailors they would 
. jeke landsmen. ■ Many an nnfortimate shopkeeper, artisan,, or . 
farm labourer was shipped oiff to sea in the dead of night and 
flogged into being a sailor. 

A man-of-war also had the right to stop any merchant ship 
at sea and impress her crew, leaving the master only enough men 
to navigate her to the nearest port. It was this impressing of 
s^men that was one of the causes of the first war with the United 
States of America. 

Others were recruited voluntarily by the hope of prize-money. 

I have seen the old bills that used to be put up in the seaports 
during the Napoleonic wars, calling for seamen to join the frigate 
of such-and-such a captain, who promised them plenty of prize- 
money ; and some of the captains with a good reputation for 
capturing prizes could almost pick and choose their crews. 
The old law was that all prizes — that is, captured merchant ships 
and their cargoes or warships — ^were sold. The Admiralty and 
the Prize G^urt lawyers took a percentage commission, and 
the remainder went to the captain and the crew of the captor 
in certain proportions. 

Some of the frigates cruising for prizes in the French wars 
would make fortunes for the lucky captains and large sums of 
money for the seamen. In one famous case a frigate paid 
off at Portsmouth after a very successful commission at the end 
of the eighteenth century, and every bluejacket received £800 
as his share of prize-money. Some of them had nothing left of the 
money in a week's time. One band of roystering spirits bought 
up aU the gold watches in Portsmouth and fried them m butter ! 
The prize-money laws still survive, though there was a different 
method of distribution in the Great War. AU the shipping 
and cargo captured from the enemy was taken to the Prize Courts 
in the same way and the value credited to the Navy as a whole. 
The auiskig,. ships oDiy got the same proportion as the crews 
dF'Ihe feittie fleets and vessels, witihout whose protection 
oould have made no prizes at ali And every officer and 
emf mm serving afloat during Great War received Ms 
share. ^ 

. Probably the, <£ ffie old Navy> a|3art Hmm. its 
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war record, » were the, suppression of the slave traffic, the stamping ; 
out of piracy, and the charting of the seas. Under internatioiial 
law, slavery can be suppressed at sea ; and the Royal Navy played 
a great part in stamping out the traffic, of tinhappy negroes from 
West .Africa to the Americas, and from the east coast of Africa. / 
to Asia. .These operations against slavers at sea continue, I .am , , 
glad to say, till the presejit day, though it is regrettable that there 
is still need for them ; and, as I write these words, there are naval 
patrol vessels sweltering in the Red Sea on the look-out for Arab 
dhows with their miserable cargoes of African Negroes en route 
for the markets and sheiks of Arabia. This is probably the last 
vestige of a regular slave trade that grew to great proportions 
and enriched many English families, notably in the city and port 
of Bristol. ' ■ 

A long campaign was waged for three hundred years against 
pirates and buccaneers, the worst areas being the West Indies, 
the North African, or Barbary coast, as it was called, and the China 
Seas. Piracy has disappeared in all these once dangerous waters 
with the exception of the China coast, where occasional operations 
have to be undertaken against the pirates by naval vessels even at 
the present time. 

With regard to the mapping of the seas, I must here pay a 
tribute to the Royal Navy for the great public services, through 
two centuries and more, of the chart-makers and surveyors. It 
is not generally known that the greater part of the seas have been 
accurately charted by His Majesty’s ships serving under the 
direction of the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty. 

Mostly sloops and gunboats, used for this service and manned by 
naval officers and ratings, the surveyors have penetrated into all 
parts of the world, sounding rocks and shoals, accurately plotting 
in the coasts, and doing work of the greatest value to humanity 
Aomratc charts are a necessity for navigation. Without such 
charts wrecks would be more frequent and commerce more 
haixardous. Two himdred years of painstaking work has produced 
British charts — the model for all the world — of almost every 
known part of the coasts and shores of our hemisphere. For 
of the masts of the world, and* the naghbouring 
KM* ^ cffliy ' wttirafce- charts in existence am those made by 'the , . 
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surveying branch of the Royal Navy. This service goes on to the 
present day, and the charts are made available for the mariners 
of all nations and sold in every seaport in the world. 

British Admiralty charts are found in ships, both mercantile 
and war vessels, under the flags of all nations. If the Navy is a 
silent service, this is a supersilent service, and no praise is too 
high for these surveying officers and ratings and the devoted and 
accurate work of scientific and public service that they have 
performed. 

What has been the guiding policy of the Admiralty and the 
Fleet during these centuries of rich history ? 

It would require a separate volume to trace the strategy 
of the Royal Navy during the last three or four centuries in any 
detail ; but it is possible to sketch in broad outlines the policy that 
has actuated it. A change in strategy came about with the opening 
of the great trade routes. There has been a series of wars fought 
since the improvements in navigation and the opening out of the 
distant market of the world that began, roughly speaking, in the 
Elizabethan era. These wars differed from the naval engagements 
of feudal times. Some were ostensibly religious wars, like the 
first great contests with Spain, the best-known episode of which 
was the destruction of the Spanish Armada. Others have been 
political, like the war of the Spanish Succession to preserve the 
balance of power in Europe ; and the Crimean War to prevent 
a Russian footing being obtained in the Mediterranean, in which 
we were allied with the French. But the principal naval campaigns 
have teen fought for one object only, sea supremacy, to obtain 
and hold which was the settled policy of the British governing 
class for three centuries. And these campaigns have always 
been directed against the sea power which threatened that 
supremacy* The ostensible cause of the first Dutch war was the 
refusal of the Dutch admirals in the Channel and North Sea to 
lower thek topsails as a salute to' the British warships. This was 
considered an insult to the sovereignty of the seas, claimed by the 
Riglish. Ihe scri^ ai wars^ whidh^ followed included the 
tertest tiaval tettles ever fought-r-fought, indeed, as only English 
Bmkk lave Wer tem able to fight them at sea. The real 
, erf ‘the Dutch wto' was to secure command of the sea, 'and, 
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with it^ sea-borne commerce and especially the lucrative carrying , 
trade. As in the case of the wars against Spain, the final victory , 
rested with the English Navy ; and sea supremacy was' seoired 
against both Spanish and Dutch. 

' The long-drawn-out naval campaigns against France, lasting 
more than a hundred years, had the same object of securing sea 
' predominance ; and they brought to us, 23 a result, the Empire 
of India, Canada, and other valuable- possessions. There was no 
deliberate policy of Empire building, but an instinctive desire to 
hold the command of the seas. 

The war with the United States was fought against the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the seas, the infant American nation of 
those days objecting, as they do now, to the right of blockade 
being exercised on the high seas by the predominant naval power. 
This, then, was a war to preserve the right to exercise the power 
that goes, normally, with command of the seas. 

The Great War of 1914-1918, so far as Britain was primarily 
concerned, whatever its ostensible cause, was, at bottom, a 
struggle between the British and Germans for sea supremacy. 

In turn, therefore, the Spanish, Dutch, French and Germans 
challenged British sea power ; and each in its turn was over- 
borne. Except the last, aU were fought with sailing ships; 
and during the sailing-ship era the Royal Navy, with occasional 
setbacks, remained supreme throughout three centuries. 

In the European war of 1914-1918 the campaign was only 
indirectly affected by actual naval battles. The long-drawn-out 
blockade was one of the chief factors in bringing about the down- 
fall of the Central Powers ; but much of the victory was won 
by fighting on land. Indeed, it would be inaccurate to say that 
the Navy played the same relative part that it did in previous wars. 
Yet a German victory at sea would have meant the downfall of 
the Allies^ cause. The Royal Navy was far stronger, relatively, 
than the German Fleet ; and when the Navies of Britain and her 
Allies were added together, the sea predominance was over- 
whekning. The German submarine campaign nearly led to the 
km a£ the war and the defeat of the Allies^ muse ; incted, but 
for die entry of America the Great War would probably have 
totfcdinelalenEMtd. Tie p^pkyed by the Na^ was important, ' 
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in that it prevented defeat. But it did not bring victory in the old 
sense. The German military power on land had first to be 
broken. 

It is disquieting to think that in a mechanical age British 
naval supremacy was less effective or less complete than in the 
sailing-ship era. This fact must give all serious naval students 
to think. 

What were the secrets of success of the British ar ms at sea 
in the sailing-ship days ? Our great asset was superior seaman- 
ship. French naval architecture, for example, was superior 
to ours ; and we had no great predominance of naval strength 
in any case. But the method of fighting that served us best 
and won the great naval victories of those days consisted in 
coming to as close quarters as possible with the enemy. The 
British tactic was fighting yardarm to yardarm when possible, 
boarding and fighting it out hand to hand on the decks. The 
superiority of our seamen then made victory usual. 

The cannon changed little from Elizabethan days to the middle 
of the nineteenth century ; they were smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 
guns firing a round shot of iron and ineffective beyond a com- 
paratively short range. But they were very effective at close 
quarters, and it was in close-quarter fighting that our great 
battles were won. 

I shall trace in the following pages the development of the 
madianical navies and the effect of the invention of the steam 
and Diesel engines, of modem artillery, the torpedo and the 
submarine. But the broad lesson would appear to be that when 
we depended on the human factor, the skill of the seaman and 
the tenacity of our fighting men, combining these with the fine 
strategy of great eaponents of the art of maritime war, we were 
mom successful than when we had to rely on the skill of the 
twdnaace maker, the engineer and the mari n e architect. 

Sea sense was an i nhe rited quahty from the great mariners 
idifflse bfood runs in our veios^ Ihe Northern raiders, Alfited 
^ Greaf 8 sa. captains, the Norman navigators, the great Eliza- 
b^^liaas— Drake, FroMsher, Hawkins — and then a Inng lini* of 
smmea and Irados cf njen— Blafce, Anson, Howe, Jervis, 
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down a wondeiful tradition. They were seamen first, 
last, and all the time. 

How far has the technician usurped the place of the seaman 
in the modern navy ? Have we lost the seafaring touch that 
stood us in such good stead through the centuries ? It is too 
early yet to give a complete answer, though the historian of the 
future will find this an interesting study. 

And to-day, in the fourth decade of the twentieth century, 
we have, without firing a shot, surrendered by iuternational 
treaty that sea supremacy which we had retained for three hundred 
years. This revolution in British national policy may be good for 
peace and for the progress of the human race ; but it is bound 
to have a great effect on the position and fortunes of the Royal 
Navy; and it must be properly appreciated before the final 
judgment is reached by the politicians and electorate of our 
country. 
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• CHAPTER II 



THE CHANGE FROM SAILS TO STEAM AND AFTER 

The tnatinc steatQ-eQgine — ^Its political effects— Why sail lingered — 
Crimean campaign the death knell of the sailing man-of-war— 
The last frigate — ^The first ironclads : Monitor and Merrimac— 
Comparison of early ironclads with modern superdreadnoughts 
—The torpedo — ^Its effect on naval design — ^The change from 
coal to oil — ^Water tube boilers and turbines — The Diesel 
engine. 

In the previous chapter I described the great changes in the design 
and character of sea-going vessels, and the effect of these changes 
on die naval history of Britain. 

Indeed, one might go further and show that nothing has 
more affected the history of the civilization of the world than the 
development of means of communication by sea. Just as the 
invention of the galley led to the development of commerce, 
wealth, and, therefore, political power in the Mediterranean, 
so the ocean-going sailing ship changed the centres of power 
first to Spain and Portugal through their trade with South and 
Central America, and then to Northern Europe and North 
Ameriai. 

The next great change was the invention of the modern steam- 
engine. The early steam-driven vessels depended on coal for their 
motive power; which gave an added advantage to the British 
Isles, with their great deposits of good steam coal. The coming 
of the marine steam-engine quickened the tempo and increased 
the volume of world trade. 

The British Admiralty was slow to appreciate the importance 
of the steam-engme, and, indeed, fought its introduction for war 
vessels as long as possible. The old-fiishioned seamen had a 
healthy fear of the new-fingled methods of propelling vessels, 
for they knew well how mtdb we had owed in the^^ 
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seamanlikc sMll; and feared,. not without'. reason, that Britain's, 
sea supremaq^ would be endangered by the marine steam-engine. 

This was not mere prejudice. 

Just as the invention of gunpowder' democratized , warfare :. 
and sounded the knell of the feudal army, depending on the might 
of the armoured horsemen of chivalry, so it was feared that the 
steamship, whether for trade or war, would democratize marine 
power and weaken the maritime nations. 

Nevertheless, the clock of progress could not be put back or 
even stopped in its movements ; and the steamship, for commerce 
and war, had to come. 

The naval authorities of the latter part of the last century 
were far-sighted enough to see that coaling stations would be of 
great importance. Some of our Crown Colonies of to-day were 
held and developed for this very purpose. The old sailing fleets 
could take in water wherever there was a running stream near 
to the sea, and could obtain provisions wherever food was to be 
had. Anson, in his famous voyage round the world, referred 
to in the last chapter, coerced the Chinese mandarins of Canton, 
where he called, into baking him biscuits and salting down meat 
for the resumption of his journey. The coal was a different 
matter altogether, and coaling stations, fortified and defended 
and stocked with the precious fuel, had to be established in all 
likely areas of operation. 

The change from sail to steam was gradual. The early marine 
engines were unreliable and skilled engineers few. For mer- 
cantile purposes sail was cheap, and the steam-engine appeared 
as a factor in navigation at a period when the sailing ship had 
reached its highest point of development. Thus the China 
tea-dippers of the Mercantile Marine and the fast-sailing frigates 
of the Navy of the same period were the last word in sailing 
ships in the middle of last century. Even when engines and 
boilers were irrstalled they were looked upon, in the first place, 
as mere auriMaiies to the sails ; and later on, when they became 
high-powered and more reliable, the masts, sails and yards were 
retained in (me of a breakdown of the engines' or to economize 
in fuel. So gradual, indeed, has the change 'been that there 
are stH' cKx^-going sailing shi|^ carrying cirgoes 
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on Ae high seas, fevr in nombef, it is trae but reinforced by a 
multitude of smaller sailing vessels coasting round the shores 
of all the Continents. Indeed, sail as a means of propulsion at 
sea for mercantile purposes is likely to hold its ovm for many years 
to come. In the Navy, sailing ships survived right up to the 
outbreak of the Great War, principally for use in surveying the 
bed of the ocean, referred to in the last chapter. When I first 
■went to sea, and for some years afterwards, until the reforming 

of Admiral Lord Fisher struck them off the Navy List, there 
existed a dozen sailing brigs, small, wooden, two-masted, square- 
rigged sailing men-of-war, replicas of the small war vessels that 
had performed great services throughout the naval campaigns 
of the two previous centuries. They mounted smooth-bore guns 
exactly like those used at Trafalgar and other naval battles of 
history, and carried boarding pikes and cutlasses and the other 
small arms of their period. They were not only an interesting 
survival, but performed a most useful function in training boys 
and youths as seamen. 

With a senior lieutenant in command, a boatswain, three or 
four midshipmen and some petty officers, they were manned other- 
wise by young lads just out of the stationary hulk training ship, 
and cruised about the English Channel under sail, turning these 
youths into fine seamen in a very few weeks. There were also 
a number of sailing corvettes and sloops — ^with engine, it is true, 
but with considerable sailing power as well. 

I myself have seen the surveying ship BspiigJe sail into the 
narrow and crowded Grand Harbour at Malta without the use 
of iwr engines at ail, all her canvas spread, and then pick up her 
mooring buoy in the real old style. She was one of the surveying 
vessds iBifistred to in the last chapter, 

Ito the brigs were unique in being sailing men-of-war 
without any engine power at all ; and they actually had long oars, 
known as sweeps, for helping them on in a calm, and were in the 
dited: line of descent ftcHu the Norse longboats and the feudal 


, I teive txsoBdaasA the resistanoe to the introduction of the 
,ite|ctB:‘Tre^ f<w use in the Navy j, aalJt ;w?s,,,csxtaittly m 
|t waslcKted upcm at first as a pomag fed. There is extant in die 
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Adniiralty office a minute passed by the Board to the efiect that 
steam-engines would be no use for the Navy because it would 
be impossible to carry enough coal for long voyages or to obtain 
coal supplies abroad. Nevertheless, by the time of the Crimean 
War the Navy was already composite; the old sailing ships-of- 
the-line being reinforced by steam war vessels, and steam tugs 
hping available which actually towed the old sailing battleships 
into action against the Sevastopol forts ; which must have been a 
terrible humilia tion to their old-fashioned commanders. 

It was, however, this Crimean campaign that sounded the 
death knell of the old sailing battle fleet ; and though, for service 
on distant stations, frigates were retained tiU many years later, 
for real war purposes the steam vessel had come into its own by 
the middle of last century. 

And this revolution in fleets was still further emphasized by 
the lesson of the American Civil War. The last frigate only 
disappeared from the Navy List in i86i. This was the Calypso, 
who served her last commission on the Pacific station. 

The next stage in development was the introduction of the 
rifle d cannon capable of accurate fire, and the invention of per- 
cussion shells. The breech-loading cannon arrived later, and the 
earlier rifled ordnance was muzzle-loading. Incidentally, the 
breech-loading idea was a very old one, and was actually in use 
in the smaller artillery of Tudor times. 

This more powerful and accurate modern artillery required 
an answer ; and it came with the introduction of armour plate. 
The fijst development was to cut down the old wooden sailing 
three-deckers, fasten iron armour to their sides, and fit them with 
engines. Then, when it became necessary to protect the crews 
of the guns, the turret, a revolving tower of steel carrying one, 
two* or three minon, was invented. 

It bad its first great success in the American Qvil War, whai 
fhe first turret vessel, the Momtor, fought her historic action with 
the Msrrimm, m ironclad converted from a sailing vessel and of 
the type mentioned above. 

*1^ Mmmr was a wooden fdgate cut down, fitted with a 
steamrec^Q^ and cof^^ over with armour iaqrfovised out rtf' 

She was m tte'port cf', 
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Notfolk by the Southerners, who were blockaded by the Federal 
Navy. The Federal squadron consisted only ofwooden steamship’ 
and ■=;ailing men-of-war. The Merrmac put out to sea and drov . 
t fifm off with loss. Their round shot fell off her sides like 
“pease off a roof”. It was obvious that the old-fashioned naval 
ships of the Federal forces, with their srhooth-bore muzzle-loading 
cannon, had no chance against her. The siege of Norfolk would 
have been raised, with important results on the whole course of 
the Qvil War, and therefore the history of the United States, 
but for the opportune arrival of the little Monitor. She proved 
herself more than a match for the Merrimac, and the tables were 
turned again. The Monitor was the first ironclad with a turret, 
built specially for the purpose ; and was the invention of a very 
hfillianf young Swedish engineer named Ericsson. He had 
ofiered his invention, without success, to the British Admiralty, 
and also, it is said, to the French Ministry of Marine. 

The Northerners, under the stress of the Civil War, were, 
however, only too anxious to experiment with this new invention ; 
and this first action between ironclads opened the eyes of all naval 
officers, including those of the Royal Navy. 

Ericsson’s inventions had a profound effect on naval archi- 
tecture. For he was also the pioneer of the screw-propeller. 
Prior to this invention the means of propulsion was with paddle- 
wheels, either on the sides or stern of the vessel. These, naturally, 
were vulnerable to gunfire. The screw-propeller operating imder 
water was fer less liable to damage. 

There are a few stern-wheel river gunboats still on the Navy 
list and used as patrol boats for police purposes, especially on 
the Chinese rivers. For a paddle needs less depth of water than 
a screw-propeller, and therrfore has its uses amongst the shifting 
shoals and shalloTVS of rivers. 

The first ironclad frigate, specially built and not converted 
from an existing wooden vessel of the old type, was laid down for 
iFrsMKs in 1858. The fiist specially buflt armour-plated war 
vessel for d* Royal Navy, the Warrior, was launched in 1861. 
Rrsto theaoe 'onward the gmat sur&ce wardiip, first with 
^ tea samcka:, and then with its steel plates, grew in diae 
jpower until it reached ite 'Culminating point in the , great 
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battle-cmisef Himd of the Royal Navy, the largest warship in 
fbe world. 

* It is interesting to compare her with the first turret ship built 
our Navy, the ill-fated Captam T!h.c Captain had a dis- 
placement of 6,000 tons. 'That meant her actual' weight, or, in 
other words, the weight of the water that she displaced when 
floating in the sea. This is thC' usual method of measuring the 
size of ships. The Hood was laid down in 1 91 6 and completed in 

1920. She has a displacement of 42,000 tons. ' . The Captain 
had a speed of 15 knots and was considered a flier in her day ; 
the Mood has a speed of 3 1 knots. , / . 

But for the limitations laid down in the Naval Treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1921, still larger warships would have been built for 
the British, American and Japanese navies. Indeed, the British 
Admiralty had actually designed a superdreadnought of 50,000 
tons. The Mood is almost certainly the cultrdnating point, 
however ; for it is extremely likely that some limitation on size 
by international agreement will be adhered to in the future, 
partly for financial reasons because of the high cost of constructing 
these enormous warships ; partly because of the inconvenience 
of docking them ; and partly because the building of such very 
large ships means the placing of too many eggs in one basket, 
for the power of the torpedo, and, still more, of the aeroplane, 
is increasing. 

But to return to the evolution of the modern steam navy. 
The Captain^ a tremendous advance on all her predecessors, 
was the invention of a great British naval seaman. Captain 
Cowper Coles. He nearly wrecked his professional career by 
pressing his ideas cm the Admiralty of the day, the Sea Lords 
being suspicious of changes in the design of warships. When, 
fiotiy, M the results, of the lessons of the Monitor-Merrimao 
cagagemmt referred to above, it was' ' decided to build the 
Captain^ the old ideas prevailed to such an extent that the Admirals 
of the day insisted on fitting her with huge masts and yards, 
nHng a, tromeadous spread of canvas, in case the engines broke 
down at But tJie e&ct of iMs tren^dous top-hamper was 
to tttate dbe shiip uabalaJKsed ; and on her 'first yoyage she was 
'strpi^ liy a' swito _ oS Cape Fiaistecre rm September,^ 6, 
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1 870, and capsized. Five hundred gallant officers and men were 
drowned, induding the unfortunate Captain Coles himself. 

After the loss of the Captain, there was a check to naval » 
development, and the Royal Navy was allowed to fall very much 
behindhand. France was weakened by the Franco-Prussian 
\rar, there was no other fleet of any account, and economies were 
practised at the expense of shipbuilding. By the ’eighties of 
last century, however, the French Navy had been greatly strength- 
ened, Russia was building a fleet, and much nervousness began 
to be felt as to the British naval position. There} arose a con- 
siderable scare about national safety, and it was pointed out that, 
on paper at least, our Fleet was at that time markedly inferior to 
that of France, the prindpal naval power on the Continent. 

The agitation led to the passing of the Naval Defence Act 
through Parliament in 1885, providing for the steady construc- 
tion of war vessels of all types on a settled plan over a term of 
years. The result was to place once more the matiriel of the Navy 
ahead of that of every other fleet, and Britain remained the 
strongest naval power in the world from then onwards. 

It was not until 1929 that the principle was accepted of another 
power, the United States of America, possessing a fleet equal 
in matiriel to that of the Royal Navy. 

But now let us consider the further evolution of the fighting 
ship. In the ’eighties of last century a new weapon appeared at 
sea in the form of the mobile torpedo. This is a long, dgar- 
shaped weapon fitted to run under water and carrying in its head 
an explosive charge which blows up on striking any obstruction. 

I give a non-technical description of a modern torpedo in the 
neact chapter. 

Thie torpedo has had almost as profound an effect on naval ■ 
tactics and naval architecture as the invention of gunpowder, 
for it enables a blow to be struck at the most vulnerable part of a 
ship, her under-water hull. It can be launciied in various ways. 
Quite small vessels can carry torpedoes, and special fast launches, 
known as tcM|>eA>-boats, were cksigoed for this purpose. The 
torpedo can also be lauiKhed ftom a tube carried ffldio: water, 
built into the hull c£ krge waicships. All war vessels item, the 
’niiteties of last century oQv^4& have carried torpedotultes foe 
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this purpose. Torpedoes can also be launched from the air, 
from aeroplanes or seaplanes swooping down near the surface 
of the waves, and a very accurate and deadly method of attack 
it is. Above all, the torpedo can be used as a weapon by under- 
water boats or submarines. The effect on naval tactics of the 
invention of the torpedo has been very important, for the range 
and power of the torpedo has been increased and its immediate 
effect has been to discourage close-action fighting. The accepted 
method of naval action by the British Fleet right through the 
sailing-ship era, and until the invention of the torpedo, was to get 
to close quarters. But the torpedo discouraged these tactics. 
Consequently it was necessary to develop long-range tectics, 
and, therefore, heavy artillery and consequently larger warships. 
For, as the artillery increased in power, so heavier armour had to 
be carried and the tonnage and cost of the war vessels increased. 
Added to this, as a result of the lessons of the last great war, very 
elaborate under-water protection is provided against the torpedoes 
themselves. These factors have been the main cause of the 
increase in the size of war vessels and the cost of fleets. 

Furthermore, the torpedo led to special types of war vessels 
lying designed to use it ; and they developed far beyond the little 
torpedo-boats which were the fost models of special torpedo 
vessels. These little ships were originally designed for harbour 
defence. They then became larger and more seaworthy, and 
the French flotillas of torpedo-boats in the Channel at the end of 
last century were regarded as a serious menace. Steel nets 
suspended from booms from the sides of the warships were 
fitted, and, in answer, special steel-cutters were fitted in their turn 
to the noses of the torpedoes, capable of penetrating the steel 
neh. 

Larger, faster and more strongly armed vessels were designed, 
known as torpedo-boat-destroyers, the object of which was to 
run down and destroy the opposing torpedo-boats. 

And, fitBiIiy, the submersible torpedo-boat, cm: submarine, 
was invented, which caused such terrible loss of life andprc^jerty 
in the 1«« great war, and nearly led to the defeat of the Allied 
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by small and comparatively cheap vessels, torpedo-boats, 
submarines, etc. This has weakened the relative position, 
strategically, of the great naval Powers. The large and costly 
ship-of-the-line, the battleship, with her highly trained crew, was, 
for centuries, the queen of the seas. But now a little torpedo 
vessel can disable or sink her. The result has been similar to 
die invention of gunpowder in land fighting. The musketeer, 
perhaps a poor fellow taken from the plough-tail and trained in 
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direct to the propeller-shaft, which it revolves by striking against 
a series of steel blades fitting closely inside a fixed turbine-box. 

The turbine enables greater power to be developed for less 
weight, and therefore higher speeds to be developed. 

Parallel with these developments came the gradual intro- 
duction of oil fuel in place of coal. The coal had various ad- 
vantages, and was only abandoned with reluctance. In the first 
place we produce it in our own country ; and there was, and is, 
nervousness about the supplies of oil fuel from abroad. The 
late Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher was the driving force 
behind the introduction of oil fuel ; and he had it in his mind 
that it was only a question of a few years before the oil fuel itself 
would be produced, by various processes, from our own coal 
in our own country. In this Lord Fisher was perfectly right ; 
but he was a little in advance of his time, for it is only in the last 
few years that the production of oil from coal has become a 
practical possibility. 

Again, the coal bunkers themselves, built into the sides 
of the warships and full of coal, provide an excellent means of 
protection for the engines and boilers from gunfire. 

The disadvantages of coal, as compared to oil, are that it is 
an appalling business to fill up the bunkers of a large modem 
warship with coal ; and some of our large coal-burning cruisers, 
when they were empty of fuel, with everyone on board hard at 
work, would sometimes take three days and nights to fill up 
again. The oil fuel is pumped on board through a hose, and it 
can be taken on board at sea from an oil-tanker in fair weather. 

Another advantage of oil, as compared with coal, is that, for 
the same weight of fuel carried, a far greater distance can be 
steamed. This increase is as much as 30% 

At the present day the only coal-burning ships remaining 
on the Navy List are a few small gunboats. The whole of the 
rest of the Navy is oil-burning. A fleet of oil-tank vessels has 
been provided to bring the oil from the Gulf of Mexico or Persia, 
and huge oil depots have been provided in all the naval ports 
and at the coaling stations abroad. 

But the next stage in naval development, on the marifie 
engineeriag side, will undoubtedly be the Diesel engine, so called 
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after its German inventor. TWs is an internal combustion 
engine, on much the same principle as a motor-car engine driven 
on petrol, but burning heavy oil. 

The Diesel engine differs in certain essential respects from the 
petrol-engine. For example, the petrol-engine requires a certain 
high grade of fuel and will not run on anything else. The Diesel 
engine will take almost any heavy fuel, is extremely reliable, and 
has the highest thermal efficiency of any type of engine yet 
invented. 

Compared to the water-tube steam-boiler and geared turbine- 
engine described above, almost the last word in modern engin- 
eering, the Diesel will travel about four times the steaming 
distance for the same weight of fuel. This type of engine was 
perfected for modern purposes in submarines, though, owing 
to the air-supply difficulty, it can only be used on the surface. 
The submarine, which I shall describe in greater detail in a sub- 
sequent chapter, uses as her motive power, when once submerged, 
electricity run off accumulator batteries. The very large Diesel 
engine is still in an experimental stage. Without a doubt 
it is the future means of propulsion for all warships, large and 
small, and will be as great an advance on even the most modern 
steam-engine with turbines as the latter was over the primitive 
Scotch boilers and reciprocating engines. Its cost, however, 
is heavy, and it will be some time before it is generally fitted. 
The Diesel is the marine engine of the future. 


CHAPTER III 


MODERN WARSHIPS AND THEIR WEAPONS (l) 

Sliips-of-tke-iiiie^ — ‘'Battleship” a misnomer — ^All warsMps are battle- 
^ ^yps—The basis of warship design — ^Guns and armour — 
Anti-torpedo protection- — ^Mines — ^Minesweepers and paravanes — 
Modern artillery — Effect of treaties for limitation oif armaments 
. , — Battle-cruisers — The dreadnought type— Cruisers — Aircraft- 
carriers — Are they worth their cost?- — Effect of aircraft on 
naval strategy. 

In the previous chapters I have traced the history and develop- 
ment of the Royal Navy, explaining the gradual growth of its 
functions and its importance in controlling communications, 
communications in their turn being the life-blood of civilkation. 

I will now describe the fleet of to-day as regards the vessels 
themselves, their characteristics and their various duties. Be- 
ginning with the largest, strongest and most costly type, are the 
sMps-of-the-line. I use the old description, which is more 
accurate than the modern term *%attleship’‘’ and ‘"^battle-cruiser”. 
These names are of comparatively recent origin, and have led to 
misconceptions. All warships are designed for battle. They 
ail exist to destroy, or assist in destroying, the enemy/ It is true 
that cruisers and armed merchant vessels are used in war for 
other important functions, for the defence of trade, either for 
patrol purposes or in convoying merchant ships ; or in attacking 
tiade. But in the course of all these duties they must be prepared 
to fight. The only exceptions are such vessels as coastguard 
cruisers to prevent smuggling, fishery-patrol vessels for attending 
on the fleets of deep-sea trawlers, and the little river gunboats 

♦Mods aoasease wm talked at the World DisartoameEt Confereiice at Geneim 
in 193a ^oiit ‘‘offensive** and “defensive* * warships. All ^warships are offeisslve, 
i" iis« in m trffeaslve rnmttm ; md all warships can he used defmslveiy ia a 
dcfaiaivc sttatt^gy. The conroslon of thought at ‘Geneva is on© mote 

result of the tscendtacy gained by the nointlaiistic school in sev«i mvi^, 
iaciuding, to mm dangiur* cwr own. 
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in the Chinese and African rirers. All these latter are really 
police vessels, and it is only for convenience that they belong to 
the Royal Navy at all. Indeed, in the old days the Customs' 
cruisers used to belong to the Preventive Service and were 
distinct from the Navy, just as the Coastguard Service is now no 
longer under the Admiralty, but belongs to the Board of Trade 
— refer, of course, to the Coastguard Service on shore. 

There are also the vessels of the very valuable service of 
surveying under the Hydrographer Royal, employed in the scien- 
tific and humanitarian duty of charting the oceans and coasts 
of the seas. These surveying vessels are manned by naval 
officers and ratings, and carry light guns ; but they are riot fight- 
ing ships in the proper sense of the word. 

In political discussions about the Navy, the term ^^capital" 
ship is sometimes used when a battleship is meant. This, again, 
is the wrong use in the present day of an old naval term. A 
capital ship is the largest and most powerful ship in the area^ 
or her sisters, through whom power is exercised. Thus, if there 
are no ships-of-the-line in that part of the world, cruisers or even 
gunboats become the capital ships. In the Great War a Httle 
gunboat mounting a small cannon, carried in sections to Lake 
Victoria Nyanza in the middle of Africa, took ^^command of the 
sea" on this huge inland area of fresh water. Similarly, in the 
fighting with the ‘*Red" warships in the Caspian Sea, after the 
Great War and the Russian Revolution, quite small war vessels 
were the capital ships. But '^battleship" is a term that has come 
to be accepted, and I shall have to use it to describe the most 
powerful of the capital ships. And these may not be the largest ; 
for at the present moment a battle-cruiser, the Hood^ of the Royal 
Navy, is the biggest warship afloat ; and in their day the huge 
protected cruisers, Powerful and Terrible^ of South African War 
fame, built in the latter years of last century, were larger than the 
contemporary "battleships" or ships-of-the-line. 

The naval architect has a certain problem set him* He must 
build a war v«sel that does not exceed a certain size ; but for a 
ship-of-the-iine he must have a reasonable speed nowadays, 20-25 
knots, whicii nfeans' 20-25 nautical miles an hour; he must 
provide c^rfeiin protection and .the most powerful artillery that 
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the design will carry. He wants a ship that can lie in the line of 
battle, inflict heavy damage on the enemy and stand punishment 
from big-gun fire, under-water attack^ and — of increasing impor- 
tance — assault from the air. The passive defence against gunfire 
is to have stout armour-plate along the side of the hull, from just 
below the water-line to well above it, and this armour is of very 
special design. If it is too hard it will be brittle and liable to 
break up ; and if it is too soft it will be tough but will let the 
enemy projectiles through. Therefore the armour-plate rollers 
have elaborated a wonderful type of armour, the outer face of 
which is specially hardened and the inner face softened. And the 
whole is backed by several thicknesses of hard teak to withstand 
the terrific vibration of a blow from a shell weighing 900 pounds, 
fired with the tremendous velocity of modern artillery. And 
here mention might be made of the long duel between the ord- 
nance maker and the armour-plate roller, which has gone on ever 
since the time of the first ironclads. 

The ordnance makers have produced special shells for piercing 
armour containing only a small bursting charge, and with their 
points specially hardened. For bombarding purposes or firing 
against unarmoured vessels shells with less metal but more high 
explosives or poisonous gases are used. 

At the present time the ordnance makers would appear to 
have beaten the armour-plate manufacturers, for, at moderate 
ranges, that is up to 8,000 yards, there is no armour that can be 
carried in a warship which will withstand the terrific impact of an 
armour-piercing shell fired from a modern heavy gun. It is 
because of this victory of the attack over the passive defence of 
armour that grave doubts are felt about the utility of the great 
armoured warship. But side-plating is not enough. At long 
ranges the shells come down at a steep angle of descent known 
as plunging fire, and it is therefore necessary to armour the 
decks. The practice has been, up till recently, to fit an internal 
protective deck of armour-plating, shaped hke the shell of a 
tortoise, in order that plunging shots will not reach the 
magazines, engines and boilers. Now that it is necessary to 
guard also against bombs dropped by aircraft,' the practice has 
grown up of armouring the upper deck itself, so that, likening a 
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modem ship-of-the-line to a house., the .wals and the toof ate 
armour-plated. 

The great guns are enclosed in strong steel-armoured re- 
doubts known as turrets or barbettes, according to their design ; 
and the practice has also grown up of enclosing the secondary 
armament in steel boxes for the protection^ of the guns and. their 
crews. 

Lastly, some form of under-water protection must be provided, 
for in any future battle the torpedoes will be running about under 
water as thickly as the arrows at the Battle of Hastings. The 
whole of the hull cannot be armoured under water, because of the 
weight; so what is known as bulging is resorted to. The name 
comes from the special blisters, each a built-out, rounded pro- 
jection of thin steel plating, such as was improvised at the be- 
ginning of the last great war ; and the same principle is followed 
now. The idea is that the thin outer skin will take the explosion 
of a torpedo and keep the damage away from the engines or other 
vitals of the ship. This bulging has meant wider hulls under 
water, and in the case of large ships-of-the-line this has created 
an awkward complication, since there are very few dry docks 
in the world that can take a modern war vessel of the largest 
ske. For example, until a large floating dock was towed out 
to the naval harbour of Singapore, there was no dock in any 
British possession in Asia, east of Sue2, that could take the largest 
dreadnoughts. 

Not only are ships-of-the-line — because of their cost, few 
in number, and therefore a case of many eggs in one basket — 
exposed to bombs from the air, gunfire and under- water torpedoes, 
but the mine is a great menace. 

The moored submarine mine is, nowadays, a pear-shaped 
metal container charged with high explosives. It is anchored 
to a weight known as a sinker, which lies at the bottom of the sea, 
and is held in place by a wire rope at a certain number of feet 
below the surface of the sea. A passing vessel, striking it, 
explodes the mine, and the result is ustmily total disablement, if 
not <tetmctio0. ^'Mooted submarine>|niiies accounted for the 
British dreadbou^t Amhd&ns off tl^iborth coast of Ireland in 
the tmly days cfftibcGfei^ a^^^eofthese terrible engines 
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of destmctioii sank the armoured cruiser Hampshire and drowned 
her distinguished passenger, Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, when 
on a voyage from the Orkney Islands to Archangel 

Mines' can be kid from submarines, as was do,0e in the case 
of those that sank these two war vessels ; or from torpedo- 
boat destroyers; or from special vesse.Is of the cruiser type 
designed to carry and .ky them. 

The defence against mines is, in the first place,, to sweep 
certain channels clear by means of mineswe.epers,. These are small, 
high-engined vessels, which do not draw much water, that is, 
their hulls do not reach far below- the .surface, and they work 
in pairs, having a wire rope between them taken down to the 
required depth by, a water kite. Their function is to sweep up 
the m-,in.e-s a,head of the fighting ships. 

At the beginning of the last war the British Navy was short 
of regular minesweepers. Fortunately, we had an excellent 
substitute in the deep-sea fishing trawlers. These made good 
minesweepers, and the fishermen were used to this kind of work. 
They performed most gallant service, the value of which it is 
* almost impossible to over-estimate, for the Germans had made 
elaborate preparations for mine-laying, and sowed the waters 
of the North Sea with minefields under cover of darkness. 
The trawlers swept them up and kept vital passages clear for 
warships and merchant vessels all through the war. 

Naval ingenuity has designed a type of sinker which keeps 
the mine close to the bottom of the sea for a certain time, which 
may be hours, or days, as required, when a soluble plug melts 
by the action of the sea water and releases the mine to float up 
to its dangerous position. The idea is to lay the mines by stealth 
where the enemy fleet is supposed to be likely to pass, and for them 
to remain on the bottom until the minesweepers have swept the 
arcs and reported all clear : when they bob up and, it is hoped, 
catch the unsuspecting big ships. 

But minesweepers cannot operate very far out to sea without 
dekying the fleet ; and so there is another defence fitted, known 
as the paravane. This is a most ingenious device, and consists 
of a kind of fish-torpedo which, when towed alcfng, remains well 
under water. It is held by a steel rope to the very forefoot of the 
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watship. The forefoot is at the bottom of the stem or piece of 
steel that acts as a cutwater, right in the bows. The war vessel 
at sea, therefore, carries two of these paravanes, which float out 
at the end of their wire ropes like a cat’s whiskers. Meeting 
the mooring rope of a mine, the paravane has a steel-cutter which 
cuts the mooring rope and carries the mine well clear of the hull 
of the ship. 

From the above it will be seen that an up-to-date war vessel 
jCieeds an elaborate defensive equipment. There has been a 
tendency to overdo the passive defence of armour. All history 
teaches that the best defence is attack, the overwhelming of the 
adversary by superior fire. At the London Naval Conference of 
1930 the Americans opposed a reduction by agreement in the 
size of battleships because, they argued, only a very large ship 
could be effectively armoured, and only such a protected ship 
could hope to fight a battle and keep the seas afterwards without 
docking. They were thinking of the Asiatic^ squadron defending 
the Philippine Islands against the Japanese. Surely a far- 
fetched argument ! For the upper works, with their important 
control instruments, would be sure to suffer damage and would 
need elaborate repairs for efficiency. I suspect that the real 
reason was doUar-pride. My naval friends from across the 
Atlantic hug the delusion that only their country can afford the 
modern battleship and, therefore, naval power; a delusion, 
because wealth alone has never saved a nation.' 

Now to come to naval weapons of offence. There is, first, 
the primary armament. This consists of very heavy guns — in the 
latest war vessel of 15 or 16-inch calibre. The latest British, 
American and Japanese ships-of-the-line all carry 1 6-inch guns, 
with a fighting range of fifteen or even more sea miles, 
and tremendous smashing effect. Thus the Nelson type in 
the Royal Navy carries nine of these huge weapons^ the American 
West Virginia type eight, and the Japanese Mutsn type eight 
also. In the Nelson they are carried in three heavily armoured 
turrets moimting three guns each. And each gun can be fired 
about once in fifty seconds. The American and Japanese war- 
ships already referred to carry their guns in pairs. 

The whok broadside can be fired simultaneously ; but this 
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is asking rather too much of the mountings; and the practice is 
to fire, in the case of the three guns at a time, one in each 

turret, in what are known as salvos. By the time the first three 
shells have reached the target, the next three will be half-way over, 
and the third three will just have left the gun muzzles. 

The secondary armament consists of lighter quick-firing 
guns, also mounted behind armour, for firing at torpedo-boats 
or destroyers attacking the big ship by day or by night. In the 
Nelson type these are guns of 6-inch calibre, firing loo-pound 
shells. Then there are the anti-aircraft guns mounted for high- 
angle fire, the Nelson carrying sis of 4.7-inch calibre, firing a 
forty-five-pound shell, and her American prototype eight 5 -inch 
high-angle guns firing a sixty-pound shell. These, as their name 
indicates, are for shooting down aeroplanes ; but they are rein- 
forced by a new and curious type of gun composed of nine, or 
even twelve, barrels, firing one-pound shells in clusters at a tre- 
mendous rate, on the same principle as a Maxim machine-gun 
fires rifle bullets. The idea is to spray the air in the track of the 
attacking aircraft with small explosive or exploding shelly. 
Lastly, all ships-of-the-line, in all navies, carry at least two or 
three torpedo tubes for firing torpedoes at the enemy in action. 

This, then, is a brief description of the modern ship of the 
line ; except that the tonnage is 53,500 in the case of the Nelson, 
32,600 in the case of the West Virginia, and 33,800 tons for the 
Mutsu. The Nelson has engines developing 45=000 horse-power, 
giving her a speed of 23 knots ; the West Virginid s engines ate 
28,900 horse-power, giving her a speed of 21 knots ; and the Mutsu 
■\ has engines of 46,000 horse-power, driving her at a speed of 
23 knots.* 

It is quite possible that these will be the last great ships-of-the- 
linc ever constructed for any navy in the world ; for they cost 
some six to seven million gold pounds sterling each ; and their 
^ yearly running costs are half a million pounds each. They have 
a crew of about a thousand men apiece. They are a far cry from' 
the sailing warships of the old era, and they are the last word in 
fighting strength and power. 

The “life” taken for a battleship in the latest treaty for the 
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to be disposed of shortly under the terms of the Naval Treaty of 
London. 

This will leave three, the Hood, Remwn and Bspuhe in our 
Navy. All have a speed of some 31 knots, and the Hood, as 
mentioned earlier, is the largest warship in the world. She was 
laid down in 1916, completed in 1920, weighs 41,200 tons, and 
develops the tremendous horse-power of 144,000 by means of 
geared turbine engines. She mounts an armament of eight 1 5- 
inch guns as her main battery ; the secondary armament consists 
of twelve 5. 5 -inch guns ; there are four 4-inch anti-aircraft guns ; 
and six torpedo tubes. The other two are the 'Renown and 
Rjspulse, similar but rather smaller, carrying six 15 -inch guns; 
and the Ripuhe has ten torpedo tubes. 

The battle-cruiser is the lineal descendant of the old 74-gun 
ship. The sailing three-decker ships-of-the-line mounting from 
100 to 1 50 guns were the battleships of their day ; and the 74-gun 
ships were the light battleships, with rather superior sailing powers, 
which could be used as frigates or cruisers, but were able to lie 
in the line. 

The function of the modern battle-cruiser has always been a 
little obscure, and there have been great controversies in naval 
circles as to the value of this type of ship relative to her cost. 
For, when only a certain sum can be spent on ship construction, 
it is desirable to get the best value for the money. The idea 
of the battle-cruiser sprang from the fertile brain of the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher. His idea was to build a man- 
of-war so fast that she could catch anything afloat, and so power- 
ful that she could smash any warship met with except a battleship 
of the line. But these vessels ate so powerful that they form an 
adjunct to the battle fleet proper ; and no admiral would ever 
allow them to go on detached services if he could help it. In 
the Great War the Germans used them for raiding purposes 
against the English coast, and we used our battle-cruisers to inter- 
cept and bring the German raiders to book ; but always there 
was the notion that if the great battle fleets came to grips, the 
battle-cruisers must be there too, ^ 

The recognized tactics have been to station the battle-cruiser 
squadron at the head of the line of battle so that with 
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thcif superior speed, they can ■ gradually edge across 'the 
bows of the opposmg ' battle fleet and carry out . the 
GiaiiCEOT,re .known . as ^"crossing the t ” ; that is, bringing 
:the broadsides of one's own fleet to bear against the limited, 
ahead .fire of the adversary. This was the position in which 
Admiral Je|i.coe found himself at Jutland with the whole Grand 
Fleet, all but one slower squadron that had not reached the fighting 
area from the^ .mouth of the Thames. When the fleets were visible 
through' the mists, the British Fleet had half crossed the "*t” of 
the .High Sea Fleet Admiral Scheer, commanding the German 
Fleet, found himself in the worst possible position for engaging 
in battle. ■ The visibility was poor, and that is how the two 
fleets first observed each other clearly. ■ 

I shall have more to say about this battle presently, and will 
only remind my readers now that Admiral Scheer extricated himself 
by a right-about-turn, covering his retreat with a torpedo attack 
by his destroyers. Admiral Jellicoe responded with a manmuvre 
that has been the subject of hot controversy ever since, and 
probably will be for years to come. Instead of following up, he 
turned away so as to avoid the torpedo attack and allowed the 
'German, Fleet to: run out of sight in the low visibility. Judg- 
ment of this action depends largely on whether the judges con- 
sider that he had a good chance of renewing the action next 
morning' or ■ not, ■ . . . . . ' ' ■ 

But to neturn to our battle-cruisers. . 

The argument against them is that for the same expenditure 
of money the more powerful battleship type can be built, while 
lighter and cheaper vessek could be used for ordinary cruiser 
duties. 

AH these types of battleships and battle-cruisers are improve- 
ments on the origiml dreadnought model, which also was an 
outcome of Admiral Fisher's notions of strategy. The first 
modern vessel of this type was given an old naval name, borne 
by many sailing three-deckers, and she established a departure 
in construction subsequently followed for capital ships in all the 
world's navies^ Prior to this revolutionary type of war vessel, 
^the sHps-of-the-line tarried a mixed armament. Her immediate 
predeemors, the Uttk^ps of the E^ard VII type. 
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mounted four i a-inch, ;foii,r 9,2*-iiich and ten 6“inch guns. Con- 
umpotzry warsHps built for other nations were similar. The 
Dreadmi^M carried a main battery only, but it consisted of ten 
izdnch guns ; and she mounted nothing else except a few light 
pieces of artillery for use against torpedo craft. This battery 
was unheard of in those days, and certainly outclassed^that of any 
other warship afloat. She was heavily armoured and the largest 
sWp-of-the-iine for her day, being approximately 18,000 tons 
displacement ; and she certainly outshone ail other large fighting 
ships. The DrmdmMghi was copied in the principal navies of the 
world, and set the pace for a race in naval armaments which 
only culminated in the Great War. 

The first battle-cruisers that followed her were only fast 
dreadnoughts. The Tiger^ the flagship of the Grand Fleet, was 
a superdreadnought ; and the Nelson of to-day is a hyper- 
superdreadnought. 

The influence of Admiral Fisher, with its unsound competition ' 
in mere she, may be traced in all naval construction over a period 
of twenty years ; but for many reasons it is extremely doubtful 
if any more of this type will be built for any. navy in the 
world ; for a capital ship can be a small war vessel so long as she 
has not to meet anything much more powerful— -and this becomes 
merely a question of limiting tonnage by international agreement. 
For, given a certain she, and therefore a certain cost of both- 
' building and upkeep, the naval architect can only put so much 
power into Ms product 

It will be convenient here to refer to the latest German capital 
ship, the Ersif^ PreMsseMy which created a great sensation in naval 
circles, indeed the greatest furore since the Dreadnought of twenty 
years earlier. It is possible that she has created another revo- 
lution in naval arcMtecture. 

When Germany was disarmed after the war under the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, she was allowed to maintain half a 
dozen pre-dreadnought battlesHps only, and. to replace them as 
they reached twenty years from their date of completion. They 
were not to be replaced by an3rtMng of larger tonn^e than i o,ooo. 

The German naval architects determined to show what they 
could do and to make the best job they could of shipbuil'ding 
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under these limitations; and they produced this extraordinary 
war vessel. She is not reaUy a ship-of-the-line in the accepted 
sense of the term, but a Hght battle-cruiser. By saving weight 
everywhere and using acetylene welding instead of rivetint^ 
^uminium instead of cheaper but heavier metal, and, above ail k’ 
installing the Diesel engine (see Chapter II), a war vessel has been 
produced which has fluttered aU the naval dovecots. On this 
tonnage die German “pocket battleship” develops 54,000 horse- 
power, giving her a speed of z 6 knots, and carries two armoured 
tuple turrets accommodating six ii-inch guns, the secondary 
tetery consisting of eight 6 -inch guns ; and there are six torpedo 

The reason for the disturbance in the minds of the French 
naval authorities is that she is faster than the French ships-of-the- 
hne and more powerful than any of the French cruisers. And 
the French Admiralty proposes to build a couple of capital ships 
the only new ones in contemplation in any navy in the world’ 

as an answer. These are to be 23,000 tons displacement, though 

the deteils are not known. The new German “pocket dread- 
nought , however, as she is called (though this is a misnomer), 
to not as I write these words, yet been tried-out at sea, and may 
be a faflure ; but I venture to prophesy that she will set the pace 
mmval construction just as Lord Fisher’s original 

safe to compare war vessels 
^ne with the other on paper, counting only their tonnage, armour 
prot^on, guns, etc. Thus the ships-of-the-line of the German 
Ftot bmlt pnor to and during the Great War were apparently 

in th!.rv^M corresponding vessel! 

ventiki^ s«-keeping capabUities. They were badly 

so th^t heavy ships the accommodation was designed 

might hve on board always and thus retain Lr 
^cncy The armour protection of the German battleships 

wassuperiortodmofourownships-of-the-line; butthemol 
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and discipline of their sailors siiffered, and the spirit of the German 
Navy broke before the end of the war ; which shows once more 
how many considerations must be taken into account in apprizing 
the value of a fleet. 

The next type of war vessel to be described is the cruiser. 
She is the descendant of the frigates of the sailing-ship era. A 
fast vessel, her functions are to act as a scout, or look-out, 
for the siiips-of-the-iine, to protect trade, act as a commerce 
destroyer when required, and serve on foreign stations in peace 
and in war, and generally to carry out many other and various 
duties. 

No navy ever has enough cruisers. Ad,miral Nelson, in his 
long bifxkade of the French Fleet during the Napoleonic wars, 
was always crying out for more frigates ; and declared that when 
he died the words “more frigates” would be found written on his 
heart. In the old days frigates were known as cruisers also, 
especially when employed away from the fleet ; and to-day the 
word cruiser denotes what has become the backbone of the modeiir^ 
navies of the world. The modern cruiser carries light side- 
armouf, but usually depends for her protection on a sloping 
armoured deck over the engines and magazines. What may be 
called standard cruisers have varied in size during the last thirty 
years from about 3,000 tons up to 2.3,000 tons, as, for example, 
the huge Powerfid and Terribk mentioned earlier. 

A hybrid type of war vessel appeared at the beginning of the 
present century known as armoured cruisers, with considerable 
protection and heavy armament. They were intended to carry 
out much the same functions as the battle-cruisers already 
described. They were about 15,000 tons in size, but are now 
looked upon as an uneconomic expenditure of money. 

The modem cruisers are limited in tonnage, by international 
agreement amongst the five prindpal navies of the world, to a 
weight of 10,000 tons under the . Washington Treaty of 1921. 
And there are some .nineteen of thus- latest type on the British 
Navy List already. 

Again by international treaty, they are not ^allowed toj carry 
larger guns than 8-inch calibre, which are mounted in turrets. 
The British Norfolk type, completed in 1950, may be taken as 
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typical of similar vessels in our own, the American, Japanese 
French and Italian Navies. On this displacement of io,ocg tons 
eight 8-inch guns are mounted, a battery of small artillery for 
anti-torpedo-boat use, and eight torpedo tubes. Geared turbine 
engines develop 80,000 horse-power, giving a speed 0132 knots • 
and they are supposed to go everywhere and do everything except, 
in wartime, to engage sMps-of-the-Iine. 

The British Navy has always been strong in cruisers, because 
of our long trade routes to be defended, our scattered overseas 
possessions, and the dependence of our country on sea-borne 
supplies. Thus there are fifty^-three cruisers on the British Navy 
List, and five building, the next strongest cruiser fleet being that 
of Japan with thirty-seven built and four building. These 
Washington-type cruisers, as they are called, are expensive for 
their size, costing about £1,000,000 each ; but they are not as 
expensive as the German Ersai^ Prsussen ; and if this latter type 
is adopted generally the bill for shipbuilding in all navies will 
mount rapidly. 

This io,ooo-tons type is rather too big and expensive for its 
functions. Too weak to oppose battleships, she is too strong for 
cruiser functions proper. It is a pity that the size was not still 
further reduced by international agreement. In the Royal Navy 
we need a large number of cruisers because of our long trade 
routes and our scattered Empire. The smaller the better, pro- 
viding other navies agree not to build anything bigger and 
consequently more powerful. Actually, we have been driven 
to build rather smaller cruisers of 7,000 to 8,000 tons. Here the 
Ainericans insist on maintaining the 10,000 tons limit, because of 
their lack of coaling stations and overseas bases. Larger ships 
mean more oil and therefore a larger radius of action. But I 
must again point out that mere size, within reason, matters httle. 
Correct strategy and good leadership are far more important. 

A properly balanced battle fleet should have at least twice as 
many cruisers as ships-of-the-line, and in wartime the remainder 
would be performing various functions on the trade routes. 

I come now to a type of warship that has only been evolved 
quite recently, and had no prototype in the old fleets. This is 
the aircraft-carriar, which has come intoluse through the invention 
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of the aeroplane and its adaptation for naval purposes. They 
are colossal ships, and cost as much as the most powerful battle- 
ship. In fact, the United States Navy built a couple, the Lexing- 
fsnmi Saratoga, that have proved the most costly war vessels in 
the world. These are the only two specially built for the purpose, 
al! the others having been converted from battleships or battle- 
cruisers, though Japan and the United States are each building 
new aircraft-carriers especially. Thus our own three large 
aircraft-carriers, the Courageous, Glorious and Furious, were ori- 
ginally built as light battle-cruisers. They have been recon- 
structed from truck to keelson, their heavy gun turrets abolished 
and their upper decks cleared, as far as possible, of all obstructions 
in order that aircraft can use them as aerodromes for landing 
purposes. 

They store their aeroplanes in roomy holds, carrying them to 
the upper deck with lifts, where they fly oflF, the ship being turned 
head to wind for the purpose. A jet of steam in the bows enables 
the helmsman to keep the ship accurately head to wind. When 
the aeroplanes wish to return once more the parent ship turns 
head to wind and they land on her upper deck. Their run is 
checked by a ramp, or up-hill incline, just before the ’planes reach 
the lift. It used to be accomplished by the ’planes picking up a 
series of hempen ropes with sandbags at the end of these ropes. 
This method is now obsolete. In the American carriers wire 
ropes, operating hydraulic rams, check the run. 

The three large British aircraft-carriers are 22,000 tons dis- 
placement, and are armed only with light guns for repelling 
torpedo attack. 

In some cases the furnace smoke is carried out over the stern 
so that there are not even funnels to impede the upper landing- 
deck ; and the bridge, conning-tower and signalling stations are 
placed right away to the side so as to have as long and clear a run as 
possible. The Lsxington and Saratoga have a displacement of 
35,000 tons. 

The functions of the aeroplanes themselves am to act as 
scouts, as artillery observation machines, markiHg and reporting 
the fire of the tattle fleet by wireless, and as aerial guardians to 
drive off and destroy attacking aircraft. But they can also atfeck 
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warships or, for that matter, merchant ships from the air and 
this by three methods. 

Bombs can either be dropped on the decks, or, what is even 
more effective, close alongside to explode under water and act as 
submarine mines ; they can carry torpedoes, swooping down from 
the clouds close to the surface of the water, and there launching 
them against the war vessels attacked ; or they can use their 
machine-guns against any exposed persons on the decks of the 
adversary. 

Aircraft have introduced a new method of fighting in naval 
warfare ; but owing to the cost, and therefore the scarcity of air- 
craft-carriers, the greatest menace is from aircraft squadrons 
flown from the land in the event of a fleet reaching within striking 
distance of enemy aerodromes on shore. For example, a war 
fleet operating in the Mediterranean, with either France or Italy 
hostile, would be exposed to great danger of attack by clouds of 
aeroplanes, or seaplanes, flying from aerodromes and harbours 
in southern France, North Africa, or Italy. The power of this 
new weapon of ofience at sea lies in the swiftness and comparative 
cheapness of aircraft. For the cost of a ^^7,000,000 battleship, at 
least eight hundred very fast and pow^erfh! aeroplanes can be 
built ; and they can attack in the various ways I have mentioned. 

In the elaborate experiments carried out under realistic 
conditions by the joint Board of Investigation set up by the Ameri- 
can Congress, when aeroplanes flown from shore attacked modem 
warships, extraordinary results were achieved. One of the targets 
was the German superdreadnought Ostfriesland, surrendered to 
America under the Peace Treaty. She had been speciaUy con- 
structed to resist under-water attack by torpedo and mines, and 
was claimed by her German naval architects as unsinkable. 
Four 2,000-pound bombs were aimed to explode in the water 
^ongside of her ; that is, they were not aimed to hit the ship 
itself, but to act as under-water mines exploding near the hull. 
Water is practically imcompressible, and the effect of a heavy 
under-^tcf explosion is to iive a mass of water against the hull 
of a ship near, when it acts as a huge hammer. When these four 
bombs were dropped and exploded, the bows of this great battle- 
ship were literaUy lifted eight or ten feet out of the water, and 
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the bottom of her hall was driven right in. She sank within 
ten minutes of the dropping of the fourth bomb. 

This h tlie quickest time in which a large ship has ever been 
sunk by under- water attack. 

One of the American battleships, comparatively modern, 
the XeS' Jersej\ -was also used as a target. She was hit near the 
water-line b? one i,ioo-pound bomb, began to fill with water, 
and in about a quarter of an hour had turned turtle and sunk. 

A surrendered German submarine, the U17, was attacked by 
three flying-boats, each carrying three light bombs only, of 
iiSo pounds weight. They swept down on the doomed sub- 
marine, which was at anchor on the surface, let go their 
bombs and darted up again. The bombs fell on the decks and 
near the hull of the submarine- ; there was a series of blinding 
Hashes and tremendous upheavals of water ; and then it was seen 
that the submarine was literally cut in half and sinking. 

A German destroyer was attacked and sunk in the same way ; 
and the ex-German cruiser Frankfort was sunk by the explosion 
in the water alongside of only one 6oo-pound bomb charged with 
Mgh explosives. 

These experiments showed the tremendous force of the attack 
by well-equipped aircraft and the very destructive force of these 
large aerial bombs. And it must be remembered that the 
carried by -an aeroplane contains a relatively greater weight 
explosive than the shell fired from a warship’s big gun. For a 
projectile from the gun must withstand the force of the discharge 
and the tensions of travelling at tremendous speed for seven 
eight miles through the air. The walls of the shell must 
be thick, and much of the weight goes in this metal The 
plane bomb is a pear-shaped or cigar-shaped vessel of thin 
nearly all the weight being the actual explosive. 

Another example of the power of the air weapon under 
ditions similar to those of active service was the 
of the Chilean naval mutiny in the autumn of 193 1. 

Navy Imd always been regarded as an efficient and well-organized 
force, trained on the British model, and, in the early years of 
its formation, under British officers, M<^t of the vessels of the 
Oiiloa Fleet were built in British shipyards^ the most powerful 
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being a battlesUp built at Elswick, commandeered at 
break of the Great War for the British Navy, which f 
the Grand Fleet at Jutland as H.M.S. Canada. ’ 

She mounts the tremendous battery of ten 12-inch 
heavily armoured and a most powerful capital sWp 
ship, and the cruiser O^Biggins, a comparatively modern 
TCssel, were seized by their crews in a revolutionary 
pe rebels, with a few small craft, defied the Chilean Gow 
but were brought to their senses by a small number of 

aeroplanes flymg from the land. The Chilean Gr 

wish to destroy these ships, and so only light bombs 
but after a few sporadic attacks, despite defend 
with their anti-aircraft guns, the rebels had had 
and five thousand of them surrender 
course of an afternoon. 

The O’H/ggm was set on fire by 
The upper works of the battleship 
Yet this was not an attack that was pre 

modern bombs were not used. Nor ha 

machines been speciallv fitted fm- 


guns, is 
This battle- 
war 
' mutiny, 
'emment, 
— ' Army 

Government did not 

s were used ; 
ng themselves 
enough of it, 
r sliips in the 

a bomb and badly burnt, 
were seriously damaged, 
ssed home ; and the most 
d the few available military 
purpose of attacking war- 

• power of aircraft, 
strategy that will have to be taken 
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“ Pperations— Destroyers— Importance in modern 
-rheit tunctions— The torpedo— Description of median- 
~ Early submarines — Description of submarine —Her 

Jilities and limitetions — ^How submarines are attacked 

aannes m the Great War-The “Q» ships-IIlegality 
ibmannes on trade routes— Britain’s unpreparedness and 
lany s lost opportumties — How we might have lost the 


In the last chapter I described the carrying of torpC' 
craft, first used in war in the Dardanelles operat 
British airmen attacked and sank Turkish vessels 
Dardanelles Straits. 

Some remarkable i • ; 

with torpedo-carrying aeroplanes attacking 

British Fleet ^ ‘ 


manGcuvrcs have taken place since the wat 

J squadrons of the' 
steaming at sea in war. formation* 

^For peace manoeuvres, the explosive war-heads of the tor- 
Fdoes, with their guncotton charges, are removed and dummy 
heads of soft copper substituted. When the torpedo strikes 
there IS no explosion; but the copper head is concertina’d, 

I e mage being done either to the hull of the warship attacked 
or to the torpedo itseE 

We following are the details of one of the most noteworthy 
of these experiments carried out in the summer of 1927, explained 
in a letter by Admiral Mark Kerr in the Aforaw? Pax/ of Tune 

lEe battle fleet was sent to sea with orders that if a smoke-screen 
formation of the Fleet was to be broken 
foui^ ^ torpedoes. Air scouts 

planes came out and droooefl a __ ^ f 
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battle leetj which, promptly broke up its formation. A few seconds 
latctj' low-flying to.rpedo aircraft arrived andj, taking their beafings 
by the mastheads of their targets, seen over the smoke-screen, .and 
without passing through the latter, fired blind, and 41 per ce.!it. of hits 
were registered without the battleships ever having seen their 
attackers. Some time later, aircraft of the R.A.F. attacked a British 
squadron in a fog in the Channel, and. scored seven hits out of eight 
shots-. 

A fl.eet defends itself against such attack by the aeroplanes 
carried in' the ■ aircraft-carriers and by aeroplanes carried in the 
warships themselves. ■ All the latest battleships and cruisers are 
fitted to carry aeroplanes which are launched into the air by large 
catapult m.achines. The British, A.merican and Japanese 
fleets have all adopted this method of launching aircraft, 
and every battleship and every cruiser carries one or two, usually 
fast fighting machines for the interception of attacking bomb- 
or torpedo-carriers, and shooting them down with macliine- 
guns. 

:Eve.n the larger ocean-going submarines can carry seaplanes, 
housed in a special watertight compartment on the upper deck. 
These are used for scouting purposes when the submarine is ^ 
acting as a cruiser or commerce destroyer.* 

But to return to a description of the warship proper. I now 
come to a very important portion of any modern fleet, the tor- 
pedo craft. The smaller torpedo-boats are practically obsolete, 
except for coast and harbour defence. As mentioned earlier, 
torpedo-boat destroyers were introduced in the first pkee 
to meet the menace of the French flotillas of torpedo-boats in the 
English Channel .' 

But now the destroyers, as they are usually called, have grown 
in size, can keep the seas for considerable periods, and a flotiik 
of them always accompanies a battleship squadron. Built 
primarily for speed, armed with torpedoes and light quick-firing 
guns, they are extremely handy vessels, and are an integral part 
of the modem navy. 

There are 132 tic^oyers in the present-day British Fleet, and 

M*, tJbs Mtyb mimmmt mwk off Fortkna with all htz crew m 

w tjpes. 
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a score more building. The Japanese Navy has 105 , the American 
Nasy about 200, and the French and Italians about 60 each. 
Long, low, rakish-looking craft, usually painted black, they are 
commanded by young officers, and the largest of them to-day 
earn* a crew of 80 to 100 men. Special large destroyers, known 
as flotilla leaders, of which there are 16 in the British Navy, are 
bcainning to approximate to small cruisers, reaching 1,500 tons 
in size. 

The French flotilla leaders are over 2,000 tons displacement 
and arc as big as the cruisers of a generation ago. Modern 
destroyers are about 1,000 tons displacement with a speed of 34 
knots. In the latest ships building, four 4.7-inch guns are 
carried, half a dozen anti-aircraft guns, and eight torpedo tubes. 
They serve as escorts to the battle fleet, and as convoys to mer- 
chant ships, and they are the natural foe of the submarine. 

In naval operations a battle fleet would always have a screen 
of destroyers spread out in the shape of a fan to cause any lurking 
submarines to dive deep. In action the destroyers work in 
flotillas, at each end of the battle line, attacking the enemy fleet 
with their torpedoes, if opportunity offers, and driving off the 
enemy flotillas if they attack in their turn. 

At night the destroyers are a special menace to the big battle- 
ships. For, a couple of their torpedoes getting home, if they did 
not sink the latest type of superdreadnought, would seriously 
injure her. 

They can also be fitted for mine-laying ; and their weapons 
against submarines are depth charges. These are barrel-shaped 
metal containers filled with high explosives and with an arrange- 
ment that can be adjusted to make them explode a certain distance 
under water. If the periscope of a submarine is sighted, or the 
track of the bubbles of a running torpedo after it is discharged, 
the destroyers speed to the spot where the submarine is expected 
to be submerged and the whole area is sown with exploding 
depth charges, laid at top speed. 

The destroyer service is looked upon as a splendid means of 
training young officers and seamen, and has 'always been a 
highly efficient branch of the Royal Navy. One of the modern 
fimedons of destroyers in a major action Is the laying of 
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smoke-screens by the release of certain chemicals, in order to 
hide the movements of the big ships, 

A brief descripfion of the modern torpedo itself will be in 
place here, for this weapon, now carried by aU ships large and 
small, is especially the weapon of the torpedo-craft service and 
of the submarine, and has profoundly affected naval strategy 
and ship construction. The torpedoes of the German submarines 
used very ruthlessly against the merchant shipping of all nations’ 
nearly turned the whole tide of the Great War in favour of the 
Central Powers by stopping overseas supplies. 

The general appearance of this long, cigar-shaped steel weapon 

of destruction is well known. Until required, is is carried in its 
tube, and at the beginning of its errand is blown out from this 
tube into the water. Once in the water, however, it is driven 
by its own engines, the motive power for which is compressed 
air, and the exhaust from which causes the track in the water. 
An internal combustion engine has been introduced as an auxiliary 
means of propulsion. ■ 

^ The torpedo itself is a most ingenious piece of mechanism. 

It IS necessary that, once it is in the water, it shall run straight; 
for if anything goes wrong it may turn in a half-circle and ruil 
tok, to endanger one's own friends. Indeed, this has actually 
toppened on more than one occasion. Also, there must be no 
danger of its exploding until it has travelled a certain way on its 
course. In the nose, therefore, which contains the high explosive 
usually guncotton, is a revolving fan. As the torpedo speeds’ 
thmugh the water this fan unwinds and withdraws the safety 
bolt from the striker. On the torpedo hitting an obstruction 
s stoker fir® a cap, which explodes a small charge of dry 
guncotton, which in its turn detonates the bursting charge of 
wrt guncotton, wet guncotton being used because of its greater 

safety. If required, net-cutters, sharp revolving shears of steel ^ 

ate fitted in the nose ; but torpedo nets are obsolete now and 
are hardly ever carried by modem warships. 

It is riecessi^ that the torpedo shall run at a certain depth, 

and a hydroswic valve is therefore fitted. The lower inX _ 

^ ^ greater the pressure, and the valve is so adjusted that I 

It CM be m to rro tk: torpedo at the depth requited. If the 
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torpedo gets below its depth the valve operates a horizontal 
rudder to make the torpedo swim high, that is, nearer the 
surface. And if the torpedo is running too shallow, down 
helm is given ; that is, the rudders are moved to make it dive 
deeper. 

There is also a swinging pendulum weight. If the nose 
of the torpedo dives, the weight swings forward and again 
operates the horizontal rudders, bringing the torpedo back to its 
required depth. 

But the most ingenious part of the mechanism is the gyro- 
.scupir steering gear. A heavy spinning-wheel, by a well-known 
law of mechanics, tends to keep its axis pointing always in the 
same direction. On the torpedo being released, pointing in the 
dirccti{)n it is meant to run, the heavy gyro-wheel begins to spin. 
If the torpedo wanders from its aimed direction, the axis of the 
gyro remains pointing in the true direction and moves a little 
trigger, which operates a small engine known as the servo- 
motor ; and this servo-motor actuates vertical rudders like the 
rudder of an ordinary ship, and so brings the torpedo back to its 
course. Indeed, the gyro steering gear operates as if there 
a little man inside the torpedo constantly steering it on its 
course. 

Nowadays the large modern torpedoes, which cost about 
£z,ooo each, have an effective range of five miles. At the end 
of every run in wartime they are set to sink. But in peacetime 
it is arranged that they will come to the surface so that they can 
be recovered and used again. 

Another device for use in wartime is to set the torpedo to 
run straight for, say, 8,000 yards out of its total run of 10,000 
or five sea miles, and then to perform a series of figures of 8, 
the idea being that it is fired to run a distance of 8,000 yards 
then cross the tracks of a line of warships. If it happens to pass 
in between two ships, it will zigzag back and have another 
of striking a target. The torpedoes on board, and the mechanism 
for firing them, are looked after by a special class of seamen 
trained for the work, known as seamen-torpedbmen ; and 
officer known as the torpedo lieutenant, still mote highly q>ecia' 
listed, is in charge of all torpedo work, and has a good di^ 



aJso with the gefleral electrical equipment of the ship, including 

" the sofcMights. ■ ^ o 

_ It was the invention of the mobile torpedo that acted as 
stimulus to Ae invention of the submarine. The idea of a vessel 
that will swim under Ae water like a fish is of respectable anri 
quity. But the first submersible torpedo-boat was built for the 
French Navy at the end of last century. The first British sub. 
imrxne was bmlt m 1901 ; and in order to keep this fact sec-et 
she was described as a pontoon, just as the first mobile armoured 
field caterpillar tractors for Ae Army in the Great War were 
called tanks. And though the word tank has struck to them ever 
since, and has now passed into official phraseology, submarines 
were never called pontoons after the first one was completed 
The invention of an American, the early boats were of 
Helland tfpt, and five of these little vessels were built. The? 
proved quite tractable, and led to valuable experience beinv 
pned. They corresponded to the early torpedo-boats of tk 
seventies of last century, from which have evolved the modem 
large powerful destroyers. The submarine came later in Ae 
. field,. DEt its evolution has been even more rapid.’ 

_ From Aese modest beginnings at Elswick submarines grew 
in size and power ; and some of them to-day are hterally submer- 
sible cruisers, mountbg heavy guns. Even durmg Ae Great 
War e-mch guns were mounted in submarines, and used for 
btrobarding purposes at the Dardanelles. There are two 
subrmrmcs on Ae Navy List which mount a single rz-inch gun 

herself IS moved to bring the gun on the right bearing so that sk 
in the desired direction. Indeed, this type of vessel 
r^y a floattng gun-platform wffich can Ave under Ae sea. 

I mentioned above how a smaU seaplane has been carried in 

; md if p^mt dcvelopmeats contiaue .we may coob 
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can approach her target, if all goes well, without betraying her 
prwer.ce. Indeed, the great quality of the submarine is that of 
^rrategical and tactical surprise. She is the only type of fighting 
5,l:ip possessing this quality in herself, and this may be held to 
Cf/mpensate for her many disadvantages. 

I wiD now describe the broad characteristics of a submarine ; 
hr, €?:cept for certain refinements and an increase of size, the 
jjrst .iIl-British submarines that followed the little Holland 
cnabl'shed a model which has been followed ever since. The 
French submarines, the German U-boats, the modern American 
sulsmersibics, in their essential features are large or small editions 
of the same type. 

Here w'c have a vessel which must be strongly constructed 
to stand water pressure at considerable depths, and which must, 
of course, be absolutely watertight. It is fitted with tanks, which 
are filled -with water, the fluid being admitted gradually towards 
the end, until the submarine just has positive buoyancy, that 
is to say, it is barely floating, and the addition of another few 
hundredweights of water would send it down. Its pugines then 
drive forward and its horizontal rudders steer it under the water. 
If the submarine stopped it would, in this driving trim, as it is 
called, float up to the surface. This is the opposite to what 
happens to an aeroplane when it “stalls”, that is, loses flying speed 
and falls down. Just as the aeroplane is kept in the air by the 
speed of the engine driving the oncoming air under its wings, 
so that in spite of its being heavier than air it remains in the air 
and can mount to a great height, so the submarine remains under 
water by the force of its engines, though its buoyancy tends 
to bring it to the surface. Most fish, it must be noticed, have 
l^sirive buoyancy ; for if a fish is killed it floats to the surface. 
Some fish— the crustaceans, for example— have negative buoyancy. 
On the surface modern submarines are driven by Diesel engines ; 
but below water, when diving, they rely on the current from their 
batteries to drive them by electrical power. When running on 
the surface the engines, in addition to propelling the boat, drive 
the dynamos and continually keep the batteries charged. This 

is the mne paacipk as a motor-car engine ewharging the lighting 
JBttoty. ° 
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In the early French submarines, and in some later large 
submarines of the British K class, steam-engines were used on the 
surface burning oil fueL But these have been abandoned, and 
Diesel engines, burning heavy oil, are now universal. 

Those who have read Jules Verne’s great imaginative romance, 
Twmtj Thousand Leagues under the Sea, will remember that hij 
submarine always travelled under water and only came to the 
surface for special purposes. But the submarine of fact reckons 
always to cruise, or make her passages, on the surface and only 
dive to escape from enemies or to approach her prey unobserved 
If she dives too deep, there is a danger of her buoyancy being 
lost. Then the tanks ate blown, which means the water is blown 
out of them by compressed air, of which she carries a supply ; 
and the way some submarines were lost was by going to such a 
depth that the compressed air was not strong enough to drive 
the water out of the ballast tanks. 

The above is a brief description of the principle of a sub- 
marine — though submersible would be a better word to describe 
this type of vessel. The rest are trimmings. A submarine 
is in its essentials a simple machine, made possible by the inventicHi ; 
of the electric motor and the accumulator battery. 

The periscope, the principle of which is well known, enables 
the commanding officer to see above the surface of the sea with- 
out the hull of the submarine being exposed, and it consists , 
merely of two nEiirrors, one reflecting into the other, the upper 
mirror being at the end of a pole. Actually the periscope is in ‘ 
the form of a telescope ; and can be raised and lowered so as to 
scan the surface at intervals without altering the depth of Ak 
submarine. Two periscopes are usually fitted. 

The art of attacking with a submarine depends on skill in > 
judging the distance, speed and direction of another vessel on the : 
surfiice through a periscope from a submarine twenty or thirty j 
feet under the water. It takes a long time and a great deal rf i 
practice to learn to do this. Indeed, it takes longer to instruct, I 
tiaia and produce good submarine crews and, still more, good 
sateoarine officers than to build the submarines themselvA 
Utis was the teal cause of the fiiilure of the German submarii* | 
caa^Mtign in ffie late war. The Germans tan short of good ? 
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submarine officers and, towards the end, of good submarine crews 
through casualties, loss of nerve, bad health, etc. If the Germans 
had known of the real potentialities of the submarine at the begin- 
ning of the war, or, still worse, before it, they could have beaten 
us at sea. This may sound a startling assertion, but it is abso- 
lutely true, and every experienced staff officer who took part in 
the war operations, and especially in the anti-submarine campaign, 
will bear me out. 

Many means of combating submarines have been developed 
since 1916, while the submarine herself has improved little in 
general design. Nor is there much scope for improvement 
except in size — ^the value of which, beyond a certain point, is 
doubtiu! — and in certain equipment or “gadgets”. Submarines 
will not have so much effect on future campaigns at sea in the 
awful event of another war ; but in the first war in which they 
were used the surprise effect was great. 

If the German Admiralty had provided twice as many sub- 
marines and three times as many trained officers and crews so 
as to act as reliefs — ^which could have been done — ^if they had 
known what submarines could accomplish in the absence of 
experience in combating this undersea menace, the grand attack 
on allied and neutral shipping would have succeeded and the war 
would have ended in a victory for the Central Powers. As it was, the 
margin of available tonnage was nearly wiped out. In the month of 
April 1917 the sinkings of merchant ships, all of them serving 
the Allies directly or indirectly, reached the colossal total of 
849,000 tons. And there were only six million tons of British 
shipping available for the carriage of troops and supplies for 
ourselves and our AHies. If this rate had been maintained the 
Allies were doomed. As it was, the Germans had not quite 
enough submarines available, and the slowly developed counter- 
measures began to take effect. But it was the nearest thing to 
utter defeat that the English people have known during the past 
tibrcc centuries. 

Yet the submarine is vulnerable in herself and has many 
irremovable defects. The accumulator batteries - which drive 
the submarine under water are very heavy, and a submarine 
on only proceed for a certain distance when submerged, because 
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she can only carry a limited number of accumulators. She is 
slow when submerged, ten knots being about the maximum speed, 
and six more usual ; and unless she shows her periscope she is 
bhnd, while if she shows her periscope she gives away her posi- 
tion, ’and it must be remembered that she is doubly vulnerable 
under water. When pursued, therefore (and I shaU describe 
some methods of combating submarines), if the depth of wata 
is suitable and the bottom of the sea firm and smooth, a submarine 
will descend gently and Ue on the bottom until danger is past. 

1 mentioned the guns that submarines carried, and they now 
carry anti-aircraft guns. The German submarines, early on in 
the Great War, were armed with 4-inch guns. One of them dm 
a patrol sloop flying the White Ensign off the coast of Ireland. 
The surface man-of-war was a hurriedly constructed ship armed 
with short-range la-pounder guns, which the submarine captain 
found he could outrange. The U-boat on the surface was ^ 
faster than the sloop, the usual speed of a submarine on tlse ^ 
surface being about zi knots. So he kept out of range of tbe ^ 
sloop with his superior speed, and hteraily shot the unfortunate ; 
vessel to pieces. This was the first occasion on which a st*- j 
marine engaged a surface warship in battle. ,, 

Thereafter the submarines on the trade routes, when tkf f 
could, preferred using their guns against merchant ships on the ■ 
surface to diving and torpedoing. | 

The fastest submarines on the surface ever constructed w« | 
dbe K class steam-driven type, which developed 25 knots, and | 
were of a special design for cruising at sea with the fleet. Bat j 
now the idea of using submarines in conjunction with the flat 
itself has been abandoned in most navies. They would usually 
act on a strategic plan, but tactically separated from the sur&cs j 

warships. _ e c ^ 

The ttjTpcdo tubes are carried, usually, in a bunch of fow • 

in the bows and with others on the broadside. They are fised i 
fiAtu ; tltat is, the tdiip has to be turned to get the torpedo tube cw | 
the right bearing* aii <m the whofc the larger ocean-going sub : 
twarin^ are soinewhat dumsy and unwicMy. ' 

' lObt leaittii why tlic cts ttc the bMhiM enejiiy of tal | 

S' tim owing to ri» high ^pecd'of the de^oyeis 

, % I? 
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their quick turoing they can dash in quickly on to the submarine 
and shoot her to pieces, if she does not dive, with their quick- 
firing guns ; or sow the area all round her, if she does dive, with 
their depth charges, described earlier in this chapter. Also 
the destroyers do not lie very deep in the water, and therefore 
present a somewhat small target to the submarine’s torpedoes. 
Once they have located the submarine under water, if there are 
enough of the destroyers, they can spread themselves out all over 
the area and keep her down until she has exhausted her batteries 
and is compelled to come up. In one case such a submarine 
hunt carried out in the English Channel for several days ended in 
the U-boat coming to the surface and surrendering. If the sub- 
marine moves her engines under water, the destroyers can hear 
her by means of instruments called hydrophones, designed for 
listening under water ; and the beat or rhythm of a submarine’s 
engines is very distinctive. 

Furthermore, there is a device now in use by which the steel 
hull of a submarine can be located by means of an electric wave 
projected through the water, the “echo” of this wave indicating 
precisely where the submarine is. Still another method is to tow 
an electric cable with suitable instruments along the bottom in 
ase she is lying there. On the instrument touching the metal 
of the hull it immediately indicates the presence and the position 
of the lurking foe. 

The use of the aeroplane against the submarine depends on 
the fact that the aeroplane can travel so quickly that she can fly 
down on to the submarine on the surface and attack with her 
bombs before the submarine has time to dive. !^or when a sub- 
marine is in surface trim, her tanks are empty ; it takes a little 
rime lo fill them to get her into diving trim, and the operation 
has to be performed carefuMy, or she gets negative buoyancy 
and sinks to the bottom like a stone before the water can be blown 
out o£ the tanks. « 

The idea of the anti-aircraft guns mounted on the deck of a 
sutearine is to ke^ hostile aeroplanes at a distance until the 
sribmMneisincHving trim. 

The aJr is purified when the submarine is subnaetged by various 
ctewstti iiKlndiijg of oxygen; but cvm witiiout 
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these, if the vessel is thoroughly ventilated before she dives, she 
can stay under wstfer for two, or even three, days without much 
harm coming to the crew. 

A number of submarines have been sunk both during peace and 
in war, accidentally in the first place, purposely in the second, 
by being rammed and the hull damaged by impact with another 
ship, A surfece ship has maximum buoyancy and can have a 
considerable hole driven in the hull and yet reach safety. But 
even a small hole in the hull of a submarine upsets her buoyancy, 
which is very slight in any case, and down she goes. 

Various net devices were used in the late war to keep sub- 
marines out of defended harbours ; but submarines can break 
through these by having cutting apparatus fitted to their hulls ; 
and their engines are so powerful that they can break through 
all but the strongest obstructions. 

Mooted mines are another means of destroying submarines. 
We Idd thousands of anti-submarine mines in the Heligoland 
Bight, mostly from destroyers operating at night, to catch the 
German submarines putting to sea from Wilhelmshaven. 

Another device titot is very deadly, and for the use of whidi 
special ships have been constructed in the present-day Fleet, is 
to lay a very light net, something like a herring net with a wide 
mesh, supported on the surface by large green-gkss globes, 
A submarine passing through this net tows it along ; this is 
indicated by the action of the globes on the surface, and then it is 
a matter of dropping depth charges. 

Submarine can also fight submarine — ^not when they’aie 
submerged, for both are then blind — but by the following metiiods. 
We used to send our submarines to lie in wait, with only thek 
periscopes showing at intervals, where we thought the German 
sulmiarmes would be proceeding on the surface to reach their 
cruising grounds. The submerged British submarine would 
thm try to stalk her quarry and torpedo her, and we account^ 
feat several of the German submarines in rids way. Indeed, at 
me rime we were buiUing special submarines for this very purpMC 
withaaeitteQi]mb(sof t<Hp^ tubes for making war on oicmy 
snlaurines. 

Aa k^aikx0 tikk was for a ttawkr to tow one of our own 
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submaxines under water, which gave her the appearance of a 
fishing vessel engaged in towing her trawl net along the bottom 
of the sea for catching fish; but when Fritz, as we used to call 
German submarines, appeared out of the depths to destroy the 
fishing vessel, the towrope was slipped and our own submarine 
would try to get a torpedo in. 

The “Q” ships, or mystery ships, were only an adaptation 
of a very old device. Heavily armed, they were disguised to 
look like ordinary cargo steamers. 

In the French wars we were much troubled by very fast 
French sailing vessels, privateers, that would issue from St. 
Mate, Cherbourg and other ports, attack merchant shipping and, 
by their superior speed, escape from our defending frigates. 
So we would heavily arm a merchant ship and camouflage her, 
put a numerous and valiant crew on board, and, when the French 
privateer thought he had made a rich capture, he found he had 
caught a Tartar. 

The same idea was developed with the “Q” ships. They 
were, in appearance, peaceable cargo steamers or other merchant 
ships; but they had hidden guns, and when the submarine 
attacked the sides fell open disclosing powerful cannon, and the 
submarine usually got the worst of it. Later on, the submarines 
became more wily and would only torpedo ships from under 
water, however innocent-looking their outward appearance; 
but then, before the doomed vessel finally sank, the submarine 
would need to come fts^ the surface to identify her. And if the 
“Q” ship’s crew could stay on board long enough until their 
ship almost sank under their feet they would get a chance to 
retaliate. Certain of the eftw used to be “told oflF” to act 
as a “panic party” ; that is, when the ship was torpedoed they 
would actually launch a small boat and take to it with every 
appearance of alarm. Indeed, the methods of destroying sub- 
marines were very similar to the methods of catching fish. Fish 
can be killed or caught either by a bait or lure, by a net, or by 
explosive discharge under -water. The half or lure were the “Q” 
ships ; the nets I have described ; and the ^fclos|ons undelr water 
ptovicted by aercplanes or destroyers. 

A fleet at sea guards itself against under-water craft by having 
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a screen of destroyers thrown out all round to make the submarines 
dive and keep them under water, blinded, so that they cannot 
aim their torpedoes ; and by the big ships themselves zigzagging. 

Merchant ships in the war were also taught to zigzag, the 
advantage of this being that the submarine is slow under water 
and must arrange her course so that she cuts off the approaching 
vessel ; and it is far easier for her to do this if the course of the 
approaching vessel is steady and not altered frequently. Fre- 
quent alterations of course naturally upset the submarine’s plans. 

In a later chapter I shall describe the epic submarine campaign. 
The German attempt to win the war by the use of submarines, 
and the methods of combating it, was probably one of the greatest 
episodes in the whole history of naval warfare. 

The general consensus of naval opinion nowadays is that 
submarines will not be very effective against well-equipped 
surface fleets. We now know too many methods of combating 
them ; and they are too slow and clumsy under water. But, if 
another war comes to plague the world, they will undoubtedly be 
very effective in operations against merchant ships, especially on 
the scattered trade routes at long distances from the land. For the 
patrol vessels cannot be everywhere, and a submarine with her 
Diesel engines and her special construction has actually a greater 
sea-keeping capacity than the more lightly built destroyers, her 
natural foes. Used as cruisers on the trade routes, therefore, 
they ate a serious menace to mercafltile ship^g. For they can 
carry guns of such range and power as tc%v^whelm any cannon 
that the average merchant ship can mount But submarines 
are an inhuman weapon, because, unlike the ordinary surf^ 
crukcf, they cannot carry cnouglfcien to put a prize crew on 
board a captured merchant vessel, nor can they accommodate 
bar crew on bmrd their own submarine if they destroy her. 
Indeed, the old laws of war, recognized internationally in the past, 
prior to the Great War, laid it down that ao captured mer- 
dhant ship could be ^Itroyed out of hand at sea except in the 
iw»texe*fri(mricka*fe^ All captures had to be sent into 

a Piiae Court toshg^opesij judged. The rules of war at sea 
used* 'oo the whoWto be very rigidly observed, and nowhere, 
mtil flbe sulmciiuiae, did l^alty have a stsxx^ 
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hold on war operations than in the exercise of the rights of 
blockade and capture at sea. There was a general recognition 
of the need or a code for sea warfare, and also a rough chivalry 
of the sea that was faithfully observed. But that has nearly gone 
by the board, to use an old naval expression, since the invention 
of the submarine. The very fact that a submarine can eflFace itself 
when assailed by superior forces and can evade patrolling war 
vessels makes it particularly useful as a commerce destroyer. 
But, because of the nature of the submarine itself, it can only 
operate effectively by literally destroying the commerce ; that is, 
by sinking captured vessels and letting the crew, who are recog- 
nized as non-combatants in a merchant ship, and the passengers 
fend for themselves in open boats perhaps hundreds of miles from 
land. 

In both the 1921 Naval Conference at Washington and the 
1930 Naval Conference in London, attempts were made to draw 
up a new code of war for submarine operations ; but these codes 
as proposed, especially in the 1930 Treaty, permitted a submarine 
captain to sink a captured merchant vessel on the high seas ; 
and, in any case, neither of these Treaties has been ratified by the 
greatest submarine power, France. Indeed, the French Navy 
is building more submarines than the Germans ever did, and 
appears to be concentrating on this type of war vessel In 
this, as indeed in other directions, the French Government 
is adopting a peculiar latitude, which does not promise well for 
the future peace of the world. 

I said above that the German naval authorities were slow to 
appreciate the potentialities <i||thc submarine. From the Allies’ 
point of view this was fortunate, since the British Admiralty was 
just as slow. Even up to the outbreak of the Great War, the 
submarine had been looked upon merely as a txwist-defence vessel. 
Its power of copducdng distant operations was unknown to 
the highest authorities. Yet, curiously enough, there had been 
a pkin wtraing in the great British aavnl manoeuvres of 1913, 
wtgpd, as usual, between a Red Fleet Mtd a Bhie Fleet The Red 
Fkct opoMci from the Firth <rf Forth and the Blue Fleet from 
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to proceed such a distance out into the North Sea as to make 
their total passage equal to that of a hostile navy coming from 
Europe to these islands. And yet a Red submarine, commanded 
by an officer who did very good war sertdee at the Dardanelles, 
after covering this distance representing the steaming distance 
from the German naval ports, actually entered the Firth of Forth, ; 
dived under Forth Bridge, dodged the patrols and torpedoed ’ 
the Blue flagship (with, of course, a dummy-head torpedo), 
moored in fancied security above the bridge in the estuary. 

Yet in spite of this plain lesson, which, I may add, created a con- 
siderable sensation at the time in naval circles, the Grand Fleet, on 
which the whole Allied cause depended, cruised in the most 
leisurely fashion, in order to conserve its fuel, up and down the 
North Sea within easy striking distance by submarines from the 
German ports. This it did for weeks at a time — and not only 
that. The fleet used to stop every day in the open sea and take 
on board mails sent from the English ports. If the Germans 
had sent twenty efficient submarines — which they could have done 
— to lie in wait, they could have wiped out our naval superiority | 
In battleships in half an hour. 

We started the Great War with not a single naval port, 
north of Dover, that was submarine proof. When we awoke to 
the perils of the situation we bought up old merchant ships and 
sank them in the entrances to Scapa Flow, the great inland sea j 
in the Orkneys, which we then used as pur main base, so as to f 
narrow the passage ; and we improvised booms with heavy nets ' 
and c3|)Iosivc8 to deter submarines from attacking into the har- 
bour. And this was only after thei®inking of three old armoured 
cruisers, the Cmry, Hegw and Aboukir^ by one submarine in the 
soutibem part of the North Sea, the greatest blow ever struck i 
by a small ship in the annals of navd warfare. This brought 
hoitM; ffie potentialities of the submarine and torpedo to even the ? 
most unimaginative. > 

These old ships were kept patrolling at slow speed without * 
any destroyers to du^cron ; and yet the blow might easily 
have on ttie flower of the British Navy. After that, we 
went to tite cdMsr eatteote, and, while the defences at Scapa Flow \ 
.,.w«»bdiig&v«ffls%gpe-i«ady,'ihewhcdeGtandFIeettook & 
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in Lough Swilly on the north-west coast of Ireland, only to lose 
the .4^cms, a modern superdreadnought, on a minefield laid 
by a submarine, as I have mentioned already ; and whae the Grand 
pieet was hidden in the mists of Donegal the German High Sea 
Fleet could have had a clear run into the English Channel and 
cut off the communications of the British Expeditionary Force 
and all our means of succouring out French allies at a most 
critical period of the land campaign. 

Fortunately, if our Admiralty was slow to appreciate the poten- 
tialities of the submarine, the German Admiralty showed woefiai 
lack of initiative in not exploiting the situation, and, above all, lost 
a great opportunity for raiding the Channel, an action which might 
have turned the whole course of the war. 

However, all history demonstrates that the side which wins 
a war is the one which makes the fewest mistakes. 

I will end this chapter by relating an amusing but true incident 
which happened in the early days of the war. Some very high 
French naval authorities were sent to Scapa Flow to confer 
with the British Commander-in-Chief and his staff. They went 
by train to Thurso and were taken in a torpedo-boat destroyer, 
commanded by a friend of mine, across the Pentland Firth to 
Scapa Flow. As they entered the great naval base, the French 
admirals were on the bridge of the destroyer, scanning the hill- 
sides with their binoculars and expressing great admiration and 
amazement at the way the defensive batteries had been hidden and 
camouflaged. The commanding officer of the destroyer in- 
formed them, with natural courtesy, that there were no batteries, 
and that this great naval port was undefended. The Frenchmen 
flatly refused to believe him, saying that they quite understood 
that even iJlies could not be initiated into naval secrets, but that 
there must be powerful batteries established there, and it ws« only 
my friend’s politeness that led him to attempt to deceive 

And to this day, I feel sure, the archives of the French Naval 
Staff contain a description of the wonderful camouflage of tibe 
non-e*isteat batteries at Sca|m Flow. 
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THE MEN OF THE FLEET 

Main divisions of the personnel— Promotions from lower deck— 
Entry and training of seamen — ^Petty officers— "'"'Sqnare-rig and 
■■ “fore-and-aft” nniform— Signalmen — ^Dfficnlty of training 
in seamanship — ^Plea for sail training — ^“Special service” entries 
—Mates— Reasons for abolition — New methods of promotion— 
Stokers — The home ports as manning depots — ^Which ports 
provide best crews — Mechanicians and artificers — Explanation 
. , of .milita^ry and non-military branches— Other branches— Shipps 

? >iicc — Warrant officers — ^ Divers ' — The Royal Marines — 
raining and duties — ^Advantages and disadvantages of a nava! 
career — ^Better living conditions — Marriage lo the Royal Navy— 
The Reserves — ^Weakening of Reserves owing to aliens in 
British merchant ships — Clothing and uniform — ^Badges of rank 
. Officers’ uniform. ■ 

In earlier chapters I have dealt with the history and development 
of the Royal Navy, and partiailarly with the evolution of the 
different types of men-of-war. 

What of the crews who mm out modern warships ? They 
are in many ways more important than the ships themselves. 
The most wonderful products of the scientist, engineer and nairtl 
tfcMtect are of littte account without well-trained, well-dis- 
dplkiaJ officers and lAcn who know their business and who can 
Ije tcMtti m to face the perils and dangers of naval life, even k 
pawdlime ; while the dri»d ordeal of battle at sea caEs for the 
very highest qualities o£ human endurance, skill and courage. 

BfC»lly ipe^Aing, there are four main divisions amongst 
^ erf tite Navy, and each has its own officer corps* 

are tte who navigate the ships and man tlik 

the i^Bigtee-room fwtscmriel who supply the motive 
tteiigh,_tibe'm the marines who have the dual 
wfors ; and tte akilW arti«is, 
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lattet including the shipwrights, carpenters, armourers, electri- 
cians, blacksmiths, wireless telegraphists and numerous other 
skilled ratings. 

There is also a catering and accountant branch under the 
paymaster-officers, who look after the cooking, victualling, and 
pay; and also the immense amount of paper work, which has 
grown enormously in recent years, and which, in the opinion 
of many experienced sea officers, has attained an artificial import- 
ance far beyond its utiKty. Finally, every ship from light 
cruisers and above carries a chaplain for the spiritual needs of her 
crew, a clerg>'man of the Church of England; and every 'Fleet 
has Roman Catholic and Nonconformist chaplains for the parti- 
cular religions of the officers and men of the squadron. But the 
chaplain’s branch differs from the others in that it consists of 
ministers of religion who do not even hold commissioned rank ; 
for the lay preacher has not yet appeared in the Fleet and is not 
likely to. 

The complimentary name for the chaplain is Padre ; the 
derisive nickname. Holy Joe or Sky Pilot ; and the abusive term 
Devil-Dodger. There is an old naval fable of two bluejackets 
discussing which of the officers in their ship had the least work to 
do ; and the controversy raged between the Captain of Marines 
and the Padre. Finally ttey decided that the Captain had the 
Imt to do because the Padre had no one to help him, whereas 
the Captain of Marines had two lieutenants at his disposal. 

As a policy has now bmi adopted, after several false starts, 
or rather, I should say, revived, whereby every seaman-boy who 
enters the Navy has an admiral’s flag in his ditty-box,* to remould 
Napoleon’s old phrase, I will begin with a description of the 
m^hod of entry and training of the seamen. stated above, 
there is now sof^posed to be an avenue of promotion from 
setima to commissioned rank ; and commi^oned tank means 
all ranks dF officers up to admiial. There were several very galknt 
flag ofikers of a bygewe era, notably Anson and Sir Qoudcsiey 
Shovel, who mteaced through the hawsehoks, as the old expccs- 
sion hadit, or, m odter words, started before the naast ; b«t mmy 

dliKy4)ox « miwii, >q«w, Miaidtei (leal site AiKl 
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dme there has only been one — a seaman who reached the rank of 
warrant officer, was specially promoted to commissioned rank, 
and retired as an admiral. 

The hawseholes are the large holes in the bows or forepart 
through which runs the cables, or hawse, attached to the anchors. 
All modern ships carry stockless anchors, which are hauled right 
up into the hawseholes, where they fit and remain stowed at sea. 
But the older ships carried the anchors further back, or aft, on 
anchor beds ; and there was room for a man to creep through the 
hawsehole and so reach the forecastle. The idea which origin- 
ated this expression was that an officer promoted from the lower 
deck had crept in through the hawseholes at night and found 
his way on to the quarter-deck. 

However, the policy now is to promote suitable seamen earlier 
in life to commissioned rank ; and as future promotion is then 
largely a matter of years, these should have a better opportunity 
of reaching command, and, finally, flag rank, in a certain number 
of cases, before reaching the age for compulsory retirement. 

Prior to the ’seventies of last century the entry of seamen 
was somewhat haphazard. They signed on for a commission ; 
and when their ship paid off they were free to go where they likH . 
cither to the shore, or in some cases for a voyage or two in a 
merchant ship. 

A certain number, even then, entered through training ships 
and Greenwich School; but the present long-service system 
was only introduced some sixty years ago. Boys of 15 to 17 
years of age are entered and either sent to the Impregnable, a 
floating training ship, or rather a series of old warships reduced 
to hulks, moored in Devonport harbour ; or to Shotley Barracks, 
near Harwich. They enter for twelve years’ service as seamen, 
the boys’ time not counting towards this, and may re-engage for a 
further ten, making twenty-two years in all, when they are 
entitled to a pension. 

The Navy can pick and choose, for there are plenty of appli- 
cants, and only boys of good character, physique, and a Mt 
educarion are taken. Many of these young entries, especkUy 
in the Wost Gjuatry, come ftom hereditary navd 
stM33C of whtMn luive sent their sons into the Navy for several 



;enefadons. Thus quite a number of the sons of former warrant 
nd petty officers come to sea imbued with naval traditions. 
In the training ships they receive instruction in seamanship, 
boat work, elementary gunnery, signals, and musketry. Their 
general education is also cultivated, and certain of them, of special 


their instructions and assist in the ship’s work 


receiving pay at the new scale of pay of as. a day. As boys the 
live in messes by themselves in charge of selected petty officers 


I have known as many as a hundred boys carried in a battleship ; 
and their training was a serious duty. At the age of i8, if not 
promoted before, they are made ordinary seamen and continue 
their instruction in training classes. Before being rated able 
seamen, the ordinary seaman has to pass an examination in 
sesunanship, gunnery, and the elements of torpedo work ; and 
he must have put in certain hours in the engine-room learning 
the simpler duties of a stoker so that he can perform these in case 
of emergency. 

The able seaman is the backbone of the military and navigating 
branches ; and the man so rated need not rise any higher. But the 
smarter men usually tty to specialize in gunnery and torpedo- work, 
for which purpose special classes are held in every ship. A 
further esamination enables them to go to the gunnery or torpedo 
schools at the home ports and to become seamen-gunners or 
seamen-torpedomen, with extra pay and special badges, presently 
to rise through the hierarchy to gunlayers and turret gunlayers 
and gunner’s mate, or leading torpedoman and torpedo-gunner’s 
mate. The turret gunlayers and toipcdo-instmctois are usually 
petty or chief petty officers. 

Good conduct — or, as the cynical amongst the seamen would 
have it, luck in not being found out — brings a goodrconduct 
l»idge after three years and an extra 3d. a day pay, wiA a second 
badge and a tiurd badge at five-ycsarly intervals. Gankyers, 
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seamen-gunoers, torpedomen, etc., have what are known as non- 
substantive ratings, and these do not give executive authority. 
The substantive ratings are leading seaman, petty officer and chief 
petty officer. An able seaman may be promoted to leading 
seaman on passing an examination and being recommended for 
the rank after two years as able seaman. 

Petty officers are promoted from leading seamen after passing 
further examinations, including one in general education and 
elementary navigation. A petty officer, having served with 
ability for five years, may be rated chief petty officer. Leading 
seamen and petty officers have power of command over the able 
seamen and ordinary seamen ; and a chief petty officer is a rating 
of considerable standing, authority and responsibility. Petty 
officers and chief petty officers wear the fore-and-aft rig; that is, 
the buttoned-up jacket and tight-fitting trousers, in distinction 
to the flowing garments, blue collar and open neck known as the 
square-rig. The blue collar, falling over the shoulders, comes 
down to us from the days when the seamen wore pigtails, and was 
worn to keep the grease or tar with which they anointed their 
hair from soiling their clothing. 

A parallel branch with the seamen are the signalmen. These 
are recruited from boys or ordinary seamen who have shown 
special aptitude and specialized in this branch either in the train- 
ing ships or afloat. Selected signalmen are advanced to leading 
signalmen, and, later, the best are promoted to yeomen of signals, 
corresponding to petty officers, and to chief yeoman, correspond- 
ing to chief petty officer in the seamen’s branch. 

Telegraphist, with petty and chief petty officer, is another 
rating, specklizing in wireless. 

A modem man-ctf-war is such a box of machinery, and the 
seamen require so much training in electricity, hydraulics and the 
flcffidmmsm of guns and torpedoes, that it has been difficult, in 
recent years, to give sufficient instruction in seamanship itself. 
The best training here is undoubtedly obtained in the destroyer 
and snhmmmserme ; but only able seamen serve in these sh%is, 
and the Ia«± of sea-thne in a reduced fleet, with economies 
eserdsed m fuel ctMjnsuicption, has made the suitable instruction 

seatntti m seamm a serious problem. Probably the best 
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antidote to the over-mechanization of the naval seaman would 
be to reintroduce training in sail. I referred earBer to the train- 
ing brigs that stili existed and did splendid sendee during my 
early years afloat, but were aboBshed through the over-zeal, 
in this direction, of the late Lord Fisher. 

There is a beBcf, strongly held by many naval ofltcers, which 
I certainly share, that it would be a wise policy to reintroduce 
training under sail. Work aloft develops certain quaBties of 
initiative, handiness, courage and self-reBance for which no 
substitute has yet been found. If the Navy possessed three or 
four square-rigged saiBng ships they would be cheap to run, and 
officers and men would undoubtedly benefit very considerably. 

With the rapid expansion of the Fleet prior to the Great War, 
special-service men were entered, at a later age, for five years with 
the Fleet, then to join the Royal Fleet Reserve. This is a cheap 
method of building up a reserve and of obtaining seamen for the 
pully-hauly work and unskilled labour on board ship; and, 
though it has now become a normal part of the Royal Navy 
system, it was looked at askance by the officers and men at the time, 
and has many disadvantages. If the short-service seaman could 
do six months, or even three months, in a sailing training ship it 
would be a different story. But their efficient training is not 
easy under modern conditions in a man-of-war. 

Under the new system of promotion to commissioned rank 
referred to above, suitable seamen and petty officers arc picked 
out for promotion to the rank of sub-lieutenant. From this rank 
they can graduate up to flag officer, providing they are suitable, 
or lucky. Three years before the Great War the old title of mate 
was revived. The mates used to be assistants to the sailing 
masters, these in their turn being survivors of the old navy days 
of three and more centuries before, when men-of-war, improvised 
out of merchant ships, retained the master and his assistants as 
navigating officers, the naval officers of the day being fighting 
men, first and foremost. The title fell into disuse until revived 
for the purpose of promoting young warrant and petty officers to 
mminissioned rank. But the scheme was not very suc(»sfol, 
partly b^iause the mates formed a class of officer by themselves 
luui, whether by aoddent or design, su&ted in sulx^equeot 
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promotioa. The title, therefore, has been abolished, and the 
selected ratings promoted to commissioned rank will now start 
all fair and square with the products of Dartmouth Naval College. 
Time alone will show the success of this revival of lower-deck 
advancement, but with the spread of general education and 
democratic ideas it has a good chance of success. 

Stokers are entered later in life than the seamen. Men of the 
right type are taken between the ages of i8 and 25 for long service ; 
but there is also a short-service system in operation. After 
training in hulks used as training ships, or shore establishments 
at the home ports, they go to sea as stokers first and second class, 
corresponding to able and ordinary seamen, and are eligible 
for promotion, in much the same way as seamen, to leading 
stoker, stoker petty officer, and chief stoker. 

The home ports are the three ancient Royal dockyards of 
Portsmouth, Qiatham, and Plymouth — Pompey, Chats, and 
Guzz — ^as they are known in naval vernacular. In each of thi»se 
ports, in addition to the Royal dockyard, are barracks for seamen 
and stokers, training establishments, manning and recruiting 
depots, and here, normally, lie the ships in reserve or in partid 
cooftussion. Each home port is commanded by an admiral as 
Conunander-in-Chief. A seaman or stoker once entered at a 
home port neatly always returns to his depot there and remains 
attached to it as his manning port. The men who marry usually 
settle down in or near their own home ports, and, wherever 
possible, the ships of the Fleet return to their own home ports 
for leave. 

With the challenge by the German Fleet before the war, a 
dockyard was needed on the east coast of Scotland. Rosyth 
was chosen and developed for this purpose, and it was intended 
to make this the fourth home port. But Rosyth has passed with 
German naval power, and is now only a skeleton of its former 
self. With the reduced Fleet three home ports are not really 
necessary to-day, and, if anything, the medern Navy is over- 
dockyarded. Yarious economy committees have proposed the 
aboKtitm of Qbatham, partly because the air menace. But so 
fflouch moocy has b^n sunk in bricks and mortar and machinery, 
and swh impctttast vested interests have grown up round these 
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dockyard towns, that no Government has yet been found with the 
courage to carry through this particular economy. 

At the mouth of the Medway, a few miles from Chatham, 
is the very ancient port of Sheerness, which has played an important 
part in the past, but is now redundant. Attempts have been 
made to seD Sheerness. It is not a home port but an adjunct of 
Chatham. 

There is always much rivalry between the three home ports 
and the ships manned from them. The officers may come from 
anjwhere; but the ratings are drawn, ninety per cent, as to 
numbers, from the particular port where the ship commissions 
in the first place. 

There are varied opinions as to which of the ports provide 
the best crews. Plymouth-Devonport means, generally speaking. 
West Countrymen and Irishmen ; and the old legend was that a 
West Country crew could not be made to keep silent, but so long 
as they were allowed to talk they would work, and did their drills 
very smartly. Chatham, as a manning port, means a high pro- 
portion of Cockneys, which, again, means a high level of intelli- 
gence and quick-wittedness. Portsmouth and district very nearly 
provides an area of recruitment by itself, with a leavening frbm 
the home counties other than Hampshire, and a sprinkling of 
North Countrymen and Scots. Certainly the Portsmouth ships’ 
crews vary a good deal. My own experience is that the West 
Country crews are uniformly good, that a Chatham crew, when 
it is good, is second to none, and that a Portsmouth crew can 
dither be very good or very bad. But so much depends on the 
officers and so much on the petty officers, and these factors 
are both so very largely a matter of luck that it is impossible 
to generalize. At least the rivalry is healthy. 

To return to my description of the various ratings. The 
increasing power of the engines and the use of oil fuel has led 
to a strengthening of the skilled engine-room ratings. Some 
of these arc now recruited from the stoker branch. Suitable 
men are picked out for spedal instmction in the management 

marine engines, and, if successful in passing the necessary 
examinations, ate rated mechanician. The mechanicians ate 
digthle for watcant rank, and, now, to commissioned rank as 
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engineer ofBrers. This is in order to open an avenue of 

promotion for the stokers to commissioned rank. 

But there is another very important branch of the engmc- 
room ratings, and these are the artificers. These men are 
recruited from the skilled engineering trades on shore and must 
have qualified as boilermakers, engine fitters, coppersmiths, or 
similar trades, usually having served their apprenticeship in one 
of the big private shipyards or in the Royal dockyards. They 
go to sea as chief petty officers with the privileges of that rank, 
though they may be men in their early twenties. They mess by 
themselves, with a stoker or two to act as cook, mess-waiter and 
general factotum, and are eligible for promotion to warrant and 
commissioned rank. 

There has also been introduced a system of training boys of 
good education as Loy-artificers. These are entered in their 
teens, pass through a special training establishment, and go to 
sea as engine-room artificers, 5 th dass, being eligible for pro- 
motion with the others. 

I shaU describe, later, the system of entry and training of officers, 
with some account of their duties ; but it will be convenient here 
to ^w the broad distinction between the military and non- 
military branches, or, as regards the officers, executive and non- 
executive. The seamen belong to the military branch, and thdr 
officers used to be distinguished by the executive curl, as it was 
called, on the sleeve of the uniform jacket. The engineer, 
medical and all other branches were, and are, non-military; 
and the rings of kce were plain. The distinction between the 
two is eligibility for command. Thus no engineer or enginwr 
c^cer or paymsater ever becomes eligible for command of a ship 
or responsible for her navigation. If all the executive offiras 
are kiUed or away, command devolves on the senior petty cfficer. 
I speak here of the old system, still in force. But a complicatioB 
has adsen met new “cotobined entry” engineer offiem, 
ffiie senior of tten now readme high tank. It is not settled as 
to wkibsr will, later, be eligible for admirals’ twmmaads 
at sea. 

Tliis fits led to a long controversy, and even oMbest, 
bttweea frtt tfilkary ai»i f»ni>i!ilMtary bmnehes. Up to twenty 
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years ago the engineer officers were not allowed to punish their 
own stokers, and even now they are not entitled, or required, to 
sit on courts martial ; and the same applies to the doctors, pay- 
masters, etc. Gradually powders of punishment for minor offences 
have been granted to engineer officers ; they wear the executive 
curl, as do the doctors and paymasters ; they all have military 
titles and, of course, rank ; but officers of the accountant and 
medical branches have no powers of punishment. But the dis- 
tinction between the branches remains to this extent, that the 
seaman is eligible now for promotion to Admiral-in-Command 
of the Fleet and a seat on the Board of Admiralty ; the stoker can 
also rise to commissioned rank, but if he reaches that of engineer- 
admiral he will only be in charge of the machinery of a Fleet, and 
not of the Fleet itself. Admiral Fisher described this distinction 
as a relic of feudalism, and, radical as he was, attempted to abolish 
it. He instituted a system of common entry for aU officers, and 
tried to make all the military and engineering branches inter- 
changeable. But modern Fleet routine is too complicated ; 
specialization is necessary; no engineer officer could possibly 
have time to master his own job and also become a skilled navi- 
gator, and vice versa ; so the military and non-military distinction 
is likely to survive as long as there are navies. 

It is necessary to touch briefly on the other ratings borne on 
the ship’s books. Except for the marines, to be described 
presently, most of these are skilled craftsmen. With a rather 
similar system of entry to that of the engine-room artificers, but 
without any branch corresponding to the boy-artificers, are a 
multitude of specialized craftsmen necessary for the upkeep of the 
modem man-of-war, which must, as far as possible, be a self- 
contained unit. Thus, under the ship’s carpenter, who is a 
warrant or chief warrant officer, the meaning of which rank I shall 
explain later, are joiners, shipwrights and plumbers. There are 
also blacksmiths, who, amongst other duties, look after the chain 
otble unefct the boatswain ; painters ; armourers and ordnance 
artificers, working under the gunnery-lieutenant, who take care 
of the gum and gunsights ; and electrical artificers, their duties 
self-eapkoatory, for whom the torpedo-lieutenant is responsible. 

Under the paymastier are the ship’s steward and his supply 

G 




assistants, who take care of the provisions, and the bakers (for 
the modern electric bakeries produce excellent fresh breads 

The surgeon-commander has half a dozen sick-berth attend- 
ants— a kind of male nurse. The clerical branch, again under the 
paymaster-commander, is manned by writers. The cook and his 

mates are now weU trained, and the paymaster supervises their 
work. 

Professional messmen look after the catering for the ward- 
room and gunroom, where the senior and junior officers 
respectively hve, take their meals, and have their being. 

Every large ship carries a butcher and his assistant, but these 
are always privates or corporals of marines who have gonethrough 
a short course in preparing carcasses for the galley, or kitchen. 

The navigating officer has under him a chief quartermaster 
and four or five quartermasters, petty officers who have special- 
ized in helmsmanship and keep watch in harbour under the officer 
of the watch. There is a sailmaker carried even in a modem 
man-of-war, where there is a good deal of canvas in the way of 
awnings, deck coverings, not to mention boat sails and canvas 
targets, to be looked after. Indeed, there is hardly a department 
of civilian life on shore that is not represented on board ship. 
But in the smaller ships — ^the destroyers, submarines and gunboats 
none of these special craftsmen is carried, with the exception of 
the engine-room artificers and electricians ; many of these various 
duties are carried out by the coxswain, a senior petty officer who 
acts as ship s steward or supply officer, as well as master-at-arms. 
But in captains’ commands a master-at-arms, assisted by four or 
five ship’s police, are borne. 

The ship’s polire are chosen from petty officers or able sea- 
men, and their duties are to help in preserving discipline below 
and above decks. Ship’s corporals, to give them their official 
title, ate known as “crushers”; and the sergeant-at-arms, a chief 
petty officer, is called in sailor’s slang the “jaunty”. 

It will ^ convenient here to mention the warrant officers, 
often described as the backbone of the Navy, corresponding to 
the sergeant-majors in the Army, but of higher rank and with 
greater privileges md authority. Warrant officers are promoted 
from petty or chief petty officers ; and every branch of the 
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service contains oiBcers of this rank. Thus the seaman branch 
has at its head the boatswain, gunner, torpedo-gunner and signal- 
boatswain. 

The boatswain is responsible, under the executive officer, 
for the anchors, cables, masts, rigging, ship’s boats and other 
similar matters relating to the art of seamanship. In rank between 
a sub-lieutenant and a midshipman, they serve for a year as acting 
warrant officers and are then confirmed in the rank by the Admir- 
alty, After about ten years of service, according to the branch 
concerned, they become commissioned warrant officers, or chief 
warrant officers as they used to be called, ranking as sub-lieu- 
tenants and wearing one stripe of gold lace. 

The gunner is responsible, under the gunnery-lieutenant, 
for the armament, ammruaition and magazines ; and the torpedo- 
gunner has corresponding duties with the torpedo armament. 
The signal-boatswain is the warrant officer of the signalmen ; and 
the carpenter is a warrant officer. Boatswain, gunner and car- 
penter are very ancient naval ranks and titles ; but now, in order 
to provide advancement for their branches, there are warrant 
writers, warrant schoolmasters, warrant shipwrights ; while the 
sick-berth attendants become warrant wardmasters, and the cooks 
and ships’ cooks warrant instructors in cookery. The engine- 
room ratings are eligible for warrant rank. The warrant officers 
live in their own mess, except in small ships such as destroyers, 
where the gunner and warrant engineers live in the wardroom. 
These officers’ messes are all aft. On the men’s mess-deck, 
chief petty officers and petty officers have their own messes, 
divided here between the military and non-military branches ; 
the leading seamen mess with the able and ordinary seamen in 
what are known as the broadside messes ; that is, where the tables 
are triced up overhead so as to leave the decks clear for action. 
A leading seaman is in charge of each mess. 

Except for an adverse entry in the ship’s log, known as 
“logging”, which can be brought up in evidence at a subsequent 
courtmartial, warrant officers can only be punished by court 
martial, as in the case of commissioned officers ; and they have 
special privileges of various kinds as befits their rank and station 
cm board ship. 
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There been, in recent years, a great multiplication of 

speaalized jobs for seamen, which carry shght extra pay as the 
result of successfhl “passing through” special training cksses at 
the shore schools. 

Range-finding,forexampIe,hasbecomeacomphcatedbusiness 

owmg to the immense ranges at which modern artillery can engage’ 
and the accuracy and skill required. Good range-taking metis’ 
special aptitude; and the qualified seamen are called range-takers 

The very latest specMstin the Fleet is the cinenTatograph 
operator, whose position has recently been regularised L 
Admiralty order. ^ All the larger warships— cruisers and above- 
carry their own cinematograph apparatus for the entertainment 
of the crew. Until now the purchase of “talkie” apparatus for 
sound films has been delayed for reasons of economy ; and, in any 
case, the purchase-money would come from the canteen funds 
a potoon of which, representiqg the rent for the canteens on 
board ship, is devoted to recreational purposes, some of it going 
to provide sporting kit, footbaU and cricket equipment, and the 

^ Certain of the bluejackets and marines have become expert 
in working the apparatus and have been paid is. a day for carrying 
out ^s duty, and they are now to have a regular title and a 
regular stotus. As a matter of fact, the cinematograph serves a 
^ more serious purpose; for it is found to be usefiil for recording 
; the results of target practice. The shooting at the towed targets 
at long distance, is elaborately organized; for not a round of 
ammumtion must be wasted, and it is necessary to obtain 
ac^te results so as to test the efficiency of the range-finding 
and the elaborate calculations to find the speed and direction of 
the toget nec^sary for hitting at long distances. A cinemato- 
graph record of the actual fall of the shot is usefol here, especially 
a. the big projectiles can be seen in flight, and the “shoot” can 
afterwards be reproduced for the edification of the control 
ofiBcers and the guns^ crews, 

_ I daresay the educational film will find its way to the Fleet 
in due «,urse. The entertainment committees have recently 
^ emWsed by lie shortage of silent films, as a result of 

the revolution in cinematograph world* 
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Qualified divers are also paid. These are able seamen, leading 
spamen and petty officers, who have been through a special course 
of instruction, and who, by regulations, must make a dip, as they 
call it, once a quarter to keep in practice, under the supervision 
of the gunner. Every war vessel, of cruiser or larger size, 
carries diving equipment, with pumps, diving dresses, etc. 

There are many occasions in naval life when the divers are 
needed, such as recovering articles of importance that may have 
fallen overboard, torpedoes that have failed to rise at the end of 
their run, cleaning the bottom of the ship, and repairing under- 
water damage. I remember in China returning from a shooting 
expedition, and one of my brother officers, attempting to carry 
two sporting guns up the narrow companion ladder, dropped 
my valuable and, on that distant station, altogether irreplaceable 
shotgun overboard. The captain said he had no objection to 
the divers going down if they would volunteer for the service ; 
which they very readily did, knowing that they would be suitably 
rewarded. But the mud was so soft that they sank to their waists , 
and my treasured gun still lies sunk in the Chinese mud. 

Diving in shallow water is not at all disagreeable, the only 
hardship being that smoking is impossible. There have been 
cases of divers being sent down in a warm climate to scrub the 
weeds away from the bottom of the ship and being found com- 
fortably asleep, having betrayed their idleness by allowing thek 
wooden scrubbers to float out of their hands and rise to the sur- 
face, there to be observed by the officer of the watch. 

But diving in deep water, especially where there are strong 
currents, is a hazardous business and requires very great care. 
One danger is that of rising suddenly to the surface, when the 
rapid alteration in pressure fills the blood of the body with minute 
ak bubbles and causes a painful illness known as caisson disease, 
or “bends”, which may prove fatal. When diving below, say, 
twenty fathoms (120 feet), the diver has to come to the surface 
by easy stages, with an interval in between. So that if anything 
goes wrong and he has to come to the surface, it must be done 
gradually ; and yet ckcumstances may impel a hasty ascent with 
the probability of serious injury to health. There is much exag- 
geration about the danger ftom sharks when diving. I have 
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never, heard of an authentic case of a shark .attacking,, a diver. 

These sea monsters are savage enough^ but extremely cautiousj 
as anyone who has tried to catch them knows ; and they steer 
clear of any unfamiliar moving body, like a diver, on the 
bottom of the sea. The octopus is a real danger in the tropics, 
for they grow to a great size and will attack anyone and anything. 

I now come to the Royal Marines, a famous corps with great 
traditions, known to themselves as “Jollys"" or ^"'Joeys'" and to 
their shipmates of the seamen’s branch as ‘"bullocks” or “leather- 
necks”. A ship-of-the-line — battleship or battle-cruiser is its 
modern designation — carries one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty marines, under the command of a captain or major and two 
lieutenants. A cruiser carries about fifty marines under a lieu- 
tenant ; and gunboats and sloops eight or ten under a sergeant. 
Destroyers and submarines carry no members of this famous 
corps. Marines are entered as adult recruits as for the Army, 
and sworn in, which, owing to their tender years and tradition, 
is not the case with the boys entering the Royal Navy ; but the 
marines take an oath of allegiance and fidelity. After training 
in barracks as infantry and artillerymen, they are sent to sea, 
there to carry out special duties, some of which are indistinguish- 
able from those of the seamen. 

Up to ten years ago there were two separate corps of marines : 
the Royal Marine Artillery, or Blue Marines (because they wore ^ 
a blue full-dress uniform), who were given a more intensive 
training in gunnery; and the Royal Marine Light Infantry, ; 

wearing the traditional scarlet jackets, blue trousers with the j 

thin red stripe, and white.pipeclay helmets, with, of course, white : 
uniform in the tropics. The Blue Marines wore the white pipe- . 
clayed helmets too, and blue trousers with a broad red stripe. 

Now the two corps have been combined, and are known simply 
as Royal Marines. This "Teform” was considered at the time, and, 

I believe, rightly, a retrograde step, for it destroyed two fine f 
traditions, though this is not to say that the general tradition 
of this splendid corps has not been carried on. I am glad to 
remember that I made a vigorous protest in the House of ^ 
Commons against the merging of the two corps. 

The Royal Marines originated as a separate corps in 1664. 
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The fegiinent is oae of the few entitled to march through the 
Gty of 'London' with fixed bayonets ; and the corps has, I beEcTe, 
more, battle honours on its colours than any other regiment^ of 
the Army. 

In the Navy of 140 years ago there was much disaffection 
amongst the seamen, and marines were then drafted to' every 
ship to support authority. Their tradition has it that they 
remained staunch on all occasions. I shall- deal with the great 
mutinies of thi:S period later, and also with some of the more 
recent outbreaks of indiscipline in our own and other navies. 
The marines are still berthed on board ship at the after end of the 
mess-deck between the officers’ quarters and the seamen. Their 
mess-deck is called the ^^barracks”. They mount sentry over 
that part of the deck where is situated the keyboard, on which 
the keys of the magazines and victualling stores are kept, and where 
the rum is placed after it is drawn by the ships’ stewards, all ready 
for distribution in the midday dinner-hour. They mount 
sentry over the captain’s cabin, are responsible for the after part 
of the ship between decks, and act as officers’ servants and mess 
waiters. They man a portion of the armament under their own 
officers, thus in a modern dreadnought usually manning, and 
being responsible for, the after turret. They are not supposed 
to be called upon to go aloft, though in the old sailing ships 
they used to man the main yard and furl or reef the great mainsail 
when all hands were needed aloft for the sail drill. Their special 
training as infantry makes them specially useful for landing-parties 
often needed in the performance of the multitudinous duties of 
the Royal Navy, especially in the out-of-the-way parts of the world 
or on the China coast. Marine officers are specially entered and 
trained ; and, besides looking after their men, perform various 
duties^ such as acting officer of the watch in harbour, and, of 
course, are in charge of the same part of the armament of the 
ship as their detachment, 

A custom which the marines retain from their Army training 
is that of never taking off their caps or helmets, whether it is 
entering the admiral’s cabin in a flagship with a message, or when 
the Articles of War are read on the quarter-deck once in three 
months, when every other officer and man is uncovered. The 
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marines have their own depot at Deal, with their own barracks and 
musketry ranges ; though the corps is divided into three parts for 
manning purposes, one for each of the home ports. The ship’s 
postman is invariably a marine, as are the butchers, as mentioned 
above ; and one or two marines with special pay are detailed for 
the duty of looking after the ship’s lamps. 

As I have said, the marines have always been the object of 
much jesting, most of it undeserved, on board ship. Thus a 
sailor will caU an empty bottle a “dead marine” because it floats 
upright, the tradition being that a marine’s feet are so large that 
if he falls overboard he will float upright, as his feet weigh him 
down. The marine’s version is that, like the dead marine, the 
empty bottle has done its duty. 

“Tell that to the marines” has passed into our civilian 
phraseology, the origin of the phrase being that the marific 
recruits when they came to sea were so green that they would 
believe any tale they were told. But they are an extremely 
useful portion of a ship’s company, and share in the general life 
of the Fleet in peace and in war with credit and ability. 

Another of Admiral Fisher’s attempted reforms was to abolish 
the Royal Marines as a separate corps ; but there was such an 
outcry afloat and ashore that he had to abandon the idea. Yet 
there were only two navies in the world which have a marine 
corps which serves regularly on board ship, our own and the 
American ; and the American Marine Corps is more a colonial 
forcefor garrisoning oversea naval bases, forpunitiveexpeditions, 
and the like. The French Navy has a marine corps which is 
also in the nature of a colonial army, and which is not sent to sea 
in detachments as in the case of our own Navy. 

What attractions does the naval service hold out for the ratings 
— ^the rank and file ? 

That the service is attractive is proved by the abundance of 
suitable lads and young men who offer themselves for every 
branch. As in all other professions, there are advantages and 
disadvantages. There is an assured career for a young man who 
is prepared to behave himself and do his duty ; while for those of 
ability and character there is the prospect of advancement and 
the future possibility of rising to the highest ranks in the service. 
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Bat arm for . those without the ambition or exceptional ability 
for the higher promotions* there is the certainty of steady employ- 
uient for twenty-two years and a modest pension at the end 
of it* 

Promotion to petty officer, chief petty officer and warrant 
officer means practically a life career, with a still better pension. 
But the time-expired man leaves the service, not only with 
Hs pension, but with full rights in unemployment and health 
insurance; for the Admiralty pays the employer’s share into 
these funds. A good deal of technical skill, in one direction or 
another, will have been acquired; and in normal times the time- 
expired petty officer or seaman finds little difficulty in obtaining 
suitable employment on shore. 

There is an opportunity of visiting foreign parts ; for with 
the removal of the German Navy as a menace the Fleet is spending 
more of its time on foreign stations ; and though this may mean 
tropical discomfort, there is compensation in the interest of visiting 
strange lands* 

life is strenuous on board ship, and can never be particularly 
comfortable, for the modern man-of-war is such a ^^box of tricks’’, 
as the sailor calls it, that the Eving-quarters are bound to be some- 
what cramped. On the other hand, much has been achieved, 
especially in the last twenty years, in improving the comfort of 
the crews ; thus, ample fresh water is available for washing, 
and there are now bathing arrangements such as were unknown 
in the older men-of-war. There are ample opportunities 
for games and sports. There is plenty of leave for well-behaved 
men, and a seaman or stoker of the right temperament will lead 
a happy if also strenuous life. 

Discipline is strict, and the crew of a modern man-of-war 
must keep to a very cut-and-dried routine to be efficient. I deal 
at greater length with the whole question of discipline in the 
Fleet in a subsequent chapter. 

Some men do not, of course, take kindly to discipline, but ; 
although not perfect, there are better means now of having 
grievances redressed. 

The pay, though reduced under the economy drive of 1931, 
is nevertheless fairly good when it is considered that there is no 
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unemploymeat, and when allowance is made for free clothing, 
quarters and provisions. 

The food has improved enormously. Refrigerators, ice- 
maldng machines, electric bakeries and much-improved galleys, 
with skilled cooks, have all added to the material comfort of the 
crews of His Majesty^s ships. The general messing system has 
meant a greater variety in the menus and better value being 
obtained from the rations. 

Speaking generally, the smaller the ships the happier they are. 
In the destroyers, submarines and gunboats there are fewer 
comforts ; but more initiative is left to the men, and there is less 
parading, drilling and ceremony. In the larger ships conditions 
vary, according to the officers, petty officers, master-at-arms, and 
the crews themselves. Ships are known in the Navy as ‘^^appy’" 
or ^‘unhappy”, and it is largely a matter of luck. Some of the 
smartest ships are the happiest, and some of the happiest ships are 
anything but smart. *'Smart” in the naval sense means that they 
are good at target practice and drills, and are clean and efficient. 
But the happiness or otherwise of a man-of-war depends on a 
combination of circumstances. The officers, in the various 
branches, must work together as a team, and the petty officers 
must act as the effective link between the ratings and the commis- 
sioned ranks; The human factor enters, therefore, tremend- 
ously into the internal condition of a man-of-war, and the human 
factor is variable. 

The principal disadvantage of a naval career is the inevitable 
separation for long periods from family life. The custom of 
matrimony has Increased ; and whereas a generation ago it was 
rare for the younger seamen or stokers to be married, the propor- 
tion of married men has now increased considerably. This is 
the result of altered conditions, better pay, and the stationing 
of a larger proportion of the Fleet in home waters in the years 
prior to the Great War. Also the establishment of the naval 
barracks and the growth of the gunnery and torpedo schools, 
with the multiplication of ^'courses”, has meant more shore 
time ; and the result has been more marriages among the younger 
ratings than was ever dreamt of in the past. 

Until the Great War marriage was not officially recognized 
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by the Admiralty, either for officers or men. Amongst the officers' 
it was definitely discouraged by most flag-officers and captains 
up to quite recent times. I shall have something to say about 
married officers and their position in subsequent pages. • 

One of the few concessions that the Admiralty made to married 
seamen before the war was that they were allowed to allot a 
ce.rtaiG proportion of their pay every month by arrangement 
with the Pay Office. Another concession was introduced just 
before the Great War, when the men in the home ports were 
allowed to be paid weekly instead of monthly, this being ' granted 
for the convenience of the married men. 

I had an interesting experience when commanding a destroyer 
before the War, our home port being Plymouth, We were 
detailed for service with the submarines and found ourselves 
one week-end at Portsmouth, and I was told that we were to 
draw our pay from the Portsmouth naval barracks. We had to 
be at sea until Saturday, so I left a petty officer on shore the day 
before to draw the men^s pay, and arranged to pick him up when 
we returned to port. On counting the money and dividing 
it up in the pay envelopes and checking it with our pay sheets, I 
found that the Paymaster’s Department at the barracks had given 
us £10 too much. This was set aside, and I sent an officer on 
the Monday morning to return the money and point out the mis- 
take. He was chivied from department to department, everyone 
refusing to have anything to do with him. The pay branch 
declared that ail their accounts were closed, they weren’t going 
to reopen them, and we had made the mistake, not they ! It would 
have been rather too complicated to portion out the extra money, 
and also, we were not quite sure of the legal position. So, after 
consultation with the coxswain and chief stoker, as representing 
the lower deck, we decided to add the £zo to our sports fund. 
We heard nothing more about it, and in due course the money 
was expended on the needs of our football team. 

The widow of a seaman killed on duty in peacetime is not, 
by right, entitled to a pension. Grants are made in cases of hard- 
ship as an ^'indulgence allowance''’ by '/ the Admiralty. The 
pensions of officers’ widows are small and also in the nature of 
an indulgence allowance. Daring the war, when there was an 










influx of recruits, many of them married men with responsibilities, 
the Army had to introduce a marriage allowance for those not 
married ""on the strength’', and the Navy followed suit. The 
marriage allowance for everyone in the naval service, up to and 
including the warrant officers, is now firmly established ; except 
that men are not supposed to marry before the age of 25. If 
they do they draw no marriage allowance. But whereas in the 
Army marriage has been recognized, and in military barracks 
married quarters are always provided for the privates and non- 
commissioned officers, the great naval barracks at the three home 
ports were built before this tardy recognition of the matrimonial 
state by My Lords Commissioners, and there are no married 
quarters provided. 

Again, when a regiment proceeds to a foreign station, say to 
garrison one of our overseas fortresses, ""indulgence passages" 
are provided for the wives and families both of the Army and 
Air Force. But no troopships, with wives and children, accom- 
pany a squadron of warships to distant stations. A few petty 
officers manage to get their wives out to Malta when they are 
serving with the Mediterranean Fleet; but this is impossible 
unless they have private means, and, for that matter, the same 
applies to the officers, except the wives of the more senior and 
better paid. Thus a ship commissioned for China for three years 
means separation from family life for this period of time for her 
crew. This separation is, however, inevitable in the naval 
service, and is one of the disadvantages that must be weighed in 
the balance. 

A description of the lower-deck ratings of the Royal Navy 
would not be complete without some mention of the reserves. 
It would be false economy to maintain full crews in peacetime for 
the whole of the ships on the Navy List, but in time of war or 
national emergency there must be an expansion. For this pur- 
pose reservists are maintained. 

The time-expired seamen and petty officers used to enter 
Coastguard Service, and this was one valuable section of the 
reserves. But now this important branch comes under the 
of Trade, and is a civilian service. Ratings 
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on, pension, enter the Royal Fleet Reserve and are liable to be 
ca,lled up by Royal Proclamation in time of war or emergency 
up to the age of 50, or, in some cases, 55. 

The special service seamen and stokers referred to already, 
after serving in the Fleet for five years, engage in the Royal Fleet 
Reserve for another seven. During this time they put in a week's 
drill every year at one of the home ports to keep them up to the 
mark in modern gunnery, torpedo work, and the like. 

But it is to the Mercantile Marine that the Navy must look 
for its principal reserves of man power. A considerable number 
of the seamen and firemen serving in merchant ships are enrolled 
in the Royal Naval Reserve, receiving a small annual sum as a 
retainer, and coming up for traini.ng at intervals,. The large 
number of alien and Asiatic seamen engaged in British merchant 
ships, even in those trading to and from the home ports, is a 
real source of weakness, for every foreign seaman means one 
reservist the less. The Navy has always been able, in past 
campaigns, to draw on the Royal Mercantile Marine for reserves, 
whether these had been regularly enrolled beforehand or not. 

A particularly valuable section is the R.N.R* (T). This 
is the trawler section and consists of skippers, mates, deckhands, 
engmeers and trimmers of the deep-sea fishing trawlers. They 
were particularly valuable in the Great War, over 50,000 of them 
serving in armed trawlers, patrol vessels and minesweepers. 
Minesweeping was so like their regular fishing operations that 
they took to it readily and showed much courage and resource ; 
indeed, it is difficult to imagine how the Navy could have got on 
without them. The conditions of service of the R.N.R. (T) is 
similar to that of the R.N.R. proper. 

Lastly are the amateur seamen who enrol as officers or men 
in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, known as' the R.N.V.R. 
Many of them are yachtsmen or the crews of yachts; and they 
suffered during the War from the ineradicable, habit of the Navy 
of making a joke about everything. They manned hurriedly 
built motor-launches and other improvised patrol vessels for 
harbour defence and coastal waters, and played their part in the 
anti-submarine campaign ; but the nickname of ^‘Harry Tate's 
Navy" has stuck to them ever since. The Royal Naval Divisions 
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hurriedly formed by Mr. Winston Churchill and thrown into 
Antwerp in the early days of the Great War, besides a stiffening 
of marines, mostly consisted of R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. s^men 
who had not been absorbed into the sea-going ships. 


A few words as to uniform. The traditional “square-rin” 


of the bluejacket is well known all over the world, though in its 
present form it only dates from 1857. The origin of the blue 
collar and the black silk handkerchief I have already described; 
the flowing trousers are so cut because they are more easily rolled 
up in wet weather, or for scrubbing decks. Up to some fifteen 
years ago the seamen made all their own clothes, drawing the 
serge, duck, etc. from the paymaster and cutting it out and mat-ing 
it up themselves, or, as was more often the case, a few skilled 
seamen of the older school would do it for them for a fee, and 
make a handsome thing out of it during a commission. “Jewing” 
is the name given to this forni of nautical tailoring. The white 
cord round the bluejacket’s neck is to hold his knife, so that if 
working aloft there is no danger of it falling out of his hand to 
reach the deck as a lethal weapon. Now ready-made clothes are 
issued, though many of the men still prefer to have their own mad p 
on board or in the naval ports by tailors on shore, who specialize 
as seamen’s outfitters. 

“Hands make and mend clothes” is a polite fiction, and means 
a half-holiday, with no work done after the dinner-hour. Its 
origin was an opportunity for the men to cut out and make their 
clothes. Everything changes in time, however, and now the 
Admiralty proposes to issue made-to-measure clothing, and I 
suppose we shall have a regular tailor on board the modern 
man-of-war. 

It may not be generally known that moustaches without 
beards are forbidden in the Navy, except for the marines. The 
Royal Marines used to be encouraged to wear moustaches, if 
they could grow them, but are now permitted to be clean shaven. 
All other ranks and ratings, from admirals to able seamen, must 
either be clean shaven or else wear a beard and moustache. 
Beards have been gradually going out of fashion, which is awkward 
when special parties have to be sent ashore in Mohammedan 
countries, where beards give particular prestige. For some 
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reason the torpedomen used to affect beards more than other 
bmnches ; and the stokers were usually clean shaven, for the 
obvious reason that it was easier to wash the coaldust from their 
faces if they had no beards. In my early days naval officers wore 
sidewhiskers long after they had gone out of fashion amongst 
their contemporaries at home. 

I served with one midshipman who was the proud possessor 
of a beard, but he changed his mind after a time, shaved it off, 
and t hen asked permission of the first-lieutenant to grow it again. 
The first-lieutenant told him to grow a beard, or a tail, or anything 
else he liked. 

A word as to the naval badges. On the left arm are worn 
the badges of rank ; on the right arm those indicating a quafi- 
fication, and called non-substantive. The leading seaman wears 
a single anchor worked in gold wire on his best clothes (“number 
ones”), in red silk on his working clothes (“number threes”), 
and in blue silk on his white duck uniform. 

Petty officers wear two crossed anchors on the left arm 
with a crown above. Below these badges are the good-conduct 
badges, narrow strips or chevrons of gold, red or blue, corre- 
sponding to the badges of rank, three being the maximum that can 
be awarded. 

On the right arm are the badges of qualification. Thus the 
seaman-gunner wears a cannon with a star above it ; and the 
seaman-torpedoman a torpedo with a star. A gunner’s mate 
wears two crossed guns with a star above and below and a crown 
on top of all; and the torpedo-gunner’s mate a similar badge with 
torpedoes taking the place of guns. 

Every stoker wears an emblem like a ship’s propeller ; and a 
telegraphist the wings of Mercury with a shaft of lightning 
through them. The signalman wears a little flag, and a yeoman 
of signals crossed flags with stars and crown like the gunner’s 
and torpedo-gunner’s mates. 

The privilege of wearing plain clothes on shore has in recent 
years been permitted to petty officers and ratings of good conduct. 
All officers and warrant officers carry swords on ceremonial 
occasions, but the only rating in the ship privileged to carry a 
sword.is the master-at-arms, although he only ranks as a chief 
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petty officer. Marines carry their bayonets when on duty or on 

leave* ^ 

Sub-lieutenants, mates (old style), and commissioned warrant 
officers wear one broad gold stripe. Lieutenants two stripe- • 
Heutenant-commanders three stripes, the middle one being 
narrow. Commanders wear three stripes, captains four coin 
modores one very wide gold stripe. A rear-admiral wears a 
gold stripe above the broad gold band, a vice-admiral two and 
an admiral three stripes in addition to the flag-officer’s gold band. 
With white uniform the badges of rank are worn on the shoulder- 
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THE NAVAL OFFICER OF TO-DAY 

System of eotry — ^The oH Britannia — ^Dartmouth College — ^Direct 
eQtry — ^Comparison with Dartmouth system — Midshipmen — 
Duties and training — Commissioned rank — Specialization — 
Promotion — ^Present stagnation — ^Its eiffects — Promotion from 
lower deck^ — ^Flag olHcers — Common-entry system for engineer- 
ing and military branches — Paymaster branch — Modern staffs 
— Increase of paper work — Medical and Instructor branches — 
Discipline of officers— Marriage in the Navy — ^Admiralty’s attitude 
towards matrimony — ^Marriage allowances. 

There are as many methods of entering officers for the various 
branches of the Royal Navy as for the ratings described in the 
last chapter. That is to say, there is a different system in opera- 
tion for each branch of the service. This is unavoidable. It 
works well enough in practice, and, generally speaking, the 
various grades and branches of officers work harmoniously 
together. This was not always the case. 

To take the executive branch first, there has been, since Admiral 
Fisher’s reforms in 1906, a reversion to the old idea of 
'^catching ’em young”. Up to some sixty years ago, officers, 
chosen largely through influence and nomination, went to sea 
as midshipmen or cadets at the age of thirteen and fourteen. 
In Nelson’s time they went to sea at the age of about twelve to 
fifteen. Then the Britannia training ship was established at 
Dartmouth, not to be abolished until 1906, on the completion 
of the Royal Naval College on shore at the same port, AH the 
senior officers of the Navy to-day passed through the Britannia, 
and a brief description of the training will, therefore, not be out 
of place. 

Two hulks, the Britannia and Hindustan, old wooden three- 
deckers, were moored in Dartmouth harbour with a floating 
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bridge connecting them, and hither, after a successfal examina- 
tion and a very stiff medical test/the cadets were drafted to be 
licked into shape. Candidates for cadetships had to receive a 
nomination from a Member of Parliament, Lord Lieutenant, or 
other person of position, and they then sat for a competitive 
examination conducted by the Qvil Service Commissioners. 
Three to four hundred sat three times a year, and between forty 
and fifty were taken on each occasion, so that the competition 
was pretty stiff. The successful candidates, with the rank of 
naval cadet, joined the training ship between the ages of 14^ 
and 1 5 1 and served in her for just eighteen months. 

There were playing fields and gymnasiums on shore, and a 
couple of sea-going tenders — sloops with masts and yards and 
auxiliary engines— in which short cruises of about a week at a 
time were taken. A destroyer now serves this purpose. After 
a passing-out examination the seniors then joined ships of the 
Fleet as sea-going cadets, and after three or four months at sea 
were promoted to midshipmen. After serving at sea as 
midshipmen (“snotties” in the vernacular) for three and 
a half years, and now having reached the age of 19 or zo, 
they passed a qualifying examination in seamanship for lieutenant’ 
were promoted acting sub-lieutenants, and began their courses 
in torpedo, gunnery, seamanship and navigation. The training 
of acting sub-lieutenants has been little altered. The navigation 
and mathematical classes were, and are, held at the Royal Naval 
College at Greenwich ; there was, and is, a course in pilotage 
at the old Royal Naval College, now called the Navigation School, 
at Portsmouth. The acting sub-lieutenants study gunnery and 
infantry driU at Whale Island, offidaUy H.M.S. Excel/e/if, the 
famous naval gunnery establishment also at Portsmouth. And 
the Vernon sees them through their studies in torpedo, mining 
and wireless telegraphy. 

After a year of instruction of this kind on shore, and having 
passed their examinations, they go again to sea as sub-lieutenants 
for another year or two, according to, the marks obtained in these 
examinations, and then become fuUy fledged lieutenants. 

The first change, after many years of this routine, was in 190Z, 
when a second-class protected cruiser, the Isis, was specially 
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commissioned as a cadet-training ship, and took the fourth-term 
cadets from the 'Britannia to sea for three months’ cruising in the 
Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

Daring the years at the beginning of this century the Royal 
Naval College was being built on shore ; and as this coincided 
with my time in the Britannia, I may mention that my two most 
vivid recollections of the college were the laying of the foundation 
stone by King Edward VII (when I was one of his special Guard 
of Honour on account of my height), and the Sunday afternoon 
amusement of sending the tracks on the special railway (which 
carried the Portland stone from barges in the river up to the 
site on the top of the hill) careering downwards into the harbour. 
We were not popular with the contractor. 

We slept in hammocks, kept our clothes in sea-chests, shared 
a retired marine servant between four of us, and spent a strenuous 
but happy time in the two old wooden three-deckers. 

The new system of training introduced with the completion 
of the college consisted in entering cadets at the age of 1 5 to 1 3|. 
There is a written qualifying examination, but the chief method 
of selection is by interviewing before a selection committee, 
consisting of two or three senior naval oifficers, and a naval in- 
structor, under the chairmanship of an admiral. The idea is to 
judge of the character and future promise of the young aspirants, 
after which they sit for the qualifying examination. The system 
has been much critiched, principally on the grounds that it is 
often difficult to tell the future capabilities of a lad of these tender 
■■■■years.'.:. 

Another criticism is that their general education has not pro- 
gressed very far at this age, and the taxpayers have to help pay 
to make up this deficiency. For though the fees paid by the 
parents are high, the sum-total of these does not cover the cost 
of the college. 

A new college was built at Osborne in the Isle of Wight also, 
the first two years under the new system being spent there, and 
the last two years at Dartmouth Naval College. Thus four 
years was substituted for eighteen months in the Britannia, and a 
sea-going cadet actually joins a sea-going ship a little later under 
the new system. 
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The Osborne College was found to be unhealthy and was 

abandoned ; and now the whole of the training is done at Dart- 
mouth College. The parents have to find £160 z jezt in fees • 
and extras may come to another £^o or £40 a year, so that this 
method of entry is barred to aU except the children of the well-to- 
do, with the exceptions cited below. 

In the college there is a division of responsibility for the wel- 
fare and training of the cadets between the naval officers and the 
schoolmasters, and what with these two sections of officials the 
cadets get little chance of developing initiative. They are given 
a tremendous amount of instruction, technical and scholastic, 
and much drilling and supervision, so that they go to sea well 
crammed but a httle dazed, and it usually takes six months for the 
newly joined youngsters in a sea-going ship to begin to use their 
own intelligences. 

There is a certain amount of weeding out of cadets during this 
training, as is inevitable, owing to the early entry ; and in rece n t 
years a good many wealthy parents have sent their sons into the 
Navy, deliberately, for a few years, with the intention of removing 
them afterwards, rather as the scions of other wealthy familiw 
enter certain fashionable regiments with no intention of making 
the Army their fife’s career. 

A few cadetships are given to the sons of officers killed on 
active service, or in other special circumstances, with either 
reduced fees or no fees at aU. Yet, as I have stated, the full fees 
paid do not cover the cost of the establishment, the remainder 
being borne by the Treasury, which means the taxpayers. The 
taxpayers’ share in 1931 was £iiS,ooo. 

Another of Ad m iral Fisher’s reforms was the attempted 
merging of the engineering and executive branches and the 
interchangeability of duties. This has been attempted also in the 
United States Navy, but with not altogether successful results ; 
and it has been gradually abandoned in our own. The abandon- 
ment refers to the interchangeability. Nowadays an officer 
specializing in engineering remains in that branch for the whole 
of his after career, and, though the matter is not finally 
settled, executive command as an admiral will probably be outside 
his reach; but as none of the Dartmouth College cadets have yet 
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reached this age or seniority, it is impossible to prophesy what the 
future will bring. 

Owing to the rapid expansion of the Navy in the pre-war 
years and the need of increasing the number of officers, another 
system was introduced, parallel with the Osborne-Dartmouth 
scheme. It was a good thing for the Navy, as it enabled a useful 
comparison of results to be made. This parallel system is the 
direct entry of boys from the public and grammar schools at the 
age of 18. They are given eighteen months’ training in a dread- 
nought battleship, the Thunderer, converted into a special training 
ship, and then join the Fleet as midshipmen, ranking in every way 
and performing the same duties as the Dartmouth products. 

The general consensus of opinion amongst naval officers, 
both during and after the war, has been, and is, that the “direct- 
entry” system on the whole is more satisfactory than the Dart- 
mouth system. It is certainly cheaper, and it also opens a wider 
avenue of entry. After a few months at sea there is little practical 
difference in technical knowledge between the ex-public schoolboys 
and the ex-Dartmouth cadets, while from then onwards the ex- 
public schoolboys, owing to better physique, through being older, 
with more knowledge of the world and a wider outlook, become 
in the majority of cases rather more promising officers than their 
comrades from Dartmouth. I believe most experienced officers 
will agree that the power of command, the art of leadership, is 
more developed after a year or two in the “direct-entry” midship- 
men, even though they may lack some of the traditional naval 
spirit. I must be understood here as making only a very 
general statement ; but it will be borne out by the majority of 
naval officers, and there is a growing movement in the Navy, 
which I believe has now spread to the Admiralty, to raise the age 
of entry at Dartmouth and to try to combine the advantages of 
both systems by shortening the period of training. 

A certain number of the “direct-entry” cadets are allowed to 
volunteer for engineering straight away, and this is one means of 
recruiting the corps of naval engineer officers. 

But to return to our midshipmen and the life they lead in a 
man-of-war. Fifteen to twenty of these young officers are 
accommodated in the gunroom of a battkship or large cruiser. 
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which they share with the sub-lieutenants, the senior of whom is 
president, the paymaster-cadets, paymaster sub-lieutenants and 
other junior officers. They sleep in hammocks and keep their 
clothes in square-lidded sea-chests which have been the regulation 
article of kit for junior officers in the Royal Navy for nearly a 
hundred years. , Two or three of them share a marine or bands- 
man servant, and they continue their instruction under a naval 
instructor-lieutenant (or a chaplain; who frequently combines 
the two duties), performing various functions on board ship, 
such as being put in charge of rowing, sailing and steamboats, 
and acting as A.D.C, to the executive officer or as assistant to the 
divisional lieutenants. The seamen, who are divided into four, or 
in some cases three, divisions, are in charge ofa lieutenant for each 
division who corresponds to the captain of a company in a battaEoti 
of the Army, and he has one or two midshipmen under him who 
correspond to the subalterns of a regiment ; and then there is a 
midshipman of the watch at sea and in harbour. One of the sea 
duties is to make cocoa for the officer of the watch on cold nights. 

Senior midshipmen are lent for service in destroyers and 
submarines for three or four months at a time, and during all this 
period they are learning seamanship and the duties of a naval 
officer. One of them is detailed for duty as assistant to the navi- 
gating lieutenant and is known as the ""^tankey’k because the 
navigating officer is by ancient custom responsible for the 
ship^s drinking tanks, and this part of his duty usually devolves 
upon his midshipman assistant. 

The captain has an A.D.C. when the ship is at general action 
stations, or entering or leaving harbour, known as the ‘'^captain’s 
doggie’k ^d this officer sometimes needs to be a diplomat, as 
in the case of the young gentleman the captain sent to tell the 
first-lieutenant working the cables, when something had gone 
wrong, that wasn’t fit to be in charge of a whelk-stall”. 
The young officer reported the message thus : ^"Please sir, the 
captain’s compliments, and will you please inform him of the 
cause of the delay ‘^Tell the captain,” replied Number One, 
as the first-lieutenant is called, ‘"to go and eat his hat”; which 
message was duly transmitted as, “Please sir, the first-lieutenant 
reports that the matter will be righted shortly.” 
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A great tradition has been built up round the rank of mid- 
shipman. Originally the title of a petty officer, it was transferred 
to the young gentlemen who went to sea in the early days without 
any special training but with, if they were lucky, plenty of in- 
fluence behind them. 

There was a midshipman who had an altercation with the 
gunner, a warrant officer of long service, in the course of which 
he told the gunner that he wasn’t fit to carry guts to a bear. 
On this being reported, the captain reprimanded the midshipman, 
and ordered him to apologize, which he did by informing the 
gunner that he had meant to say that he v^as fit to carry guts to a 
bear. 

In the early years of this century, when I was serving in the 
Gkrj^ the flagship of the China squadron, one of our ships, the 
battleship Centurion^ carried a batch of midshipmen who fre- 
quently incurred the displeasure of her commanding officer, 
Commander Fremantle, now Admiral Sir Sidney Fremantle. 
One Saturday he ordered a dozen of them up to the foretop, the 
traditional punishment of mastheading, when a young officer 
would be sent to cool his heels aloft until he had expiated his 
offence. Our flag-captain, the Hon. Guy Stopford, noticed this 
huddled group of white-clad figures, for we were in the tropics, 
and signalled over to the Centurion^ "^captain to captain”, by 
semaphore, ^"What are those lilies growing in your foretop ?” 
In a few minutes the reply came back, captain to captain : ^‘See 
St. Matthew, Chapter vi, verse 28.” Sending for a Bible, 
our captain looked it up, to read these words : ^‘^Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin.” 

There used to be a good deal of buUying in the gunrooms 
in the old days, much of it wanton and unnecessary, and there 
were one or two unsavoury scandals. The sub-lieutenant had, 
and indeed has, the right, sub rosa^ to chastise offending junior 
midshipmen with a dirk scabbard, and he will attempt it sometimes 
on senior midshipmen if these are not too athletic and determined. 
In certain cases he will call the junior midshipmen to his aid 
to overpower the stalwart offender, the word of command being, 
"'Dogs* of war at him”, the said dogs of war being the juniors, 
not at all averse to tackling one of the dreaded seniors. 
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Many of the old-fashioned gunrooms were below the main 
deck, badly ventilated and cramped for space. One of my 
earliest experiences was spending the whole of my watch below 
at sea stationed at a scuttle or porthole. As the ship rolled and 
lifted that side where the gunroom was out of the water, I had 
to unscrew the butterfly nuts and swing open the scuttle to let 
in a draught of cool fresh air, again hurriedly closing it and screw- 
ing it tight as the wallowing battleship submerged our side again 
in the ocean. A very tiring business when prolonged. 

After three and a half years midshipmen present themselves 
before an examining board of captains for the dreaded seaman- 
ship examination. This is almost entirely wW and includes 
the greater part of an entire day spent in searching cross-exam- 
ination and sometimes practical demonstrations such as exhibi- 
tions of rigging, and so on, on the upper deck. Some of the 
captains were holy terrors, and one of them in my squadron laid 
it down as a guiding principle that, as no midshipman was ever 
worth a first-class certificate, he never intended to give one. 
Certificates are first, second, and third; and until the seamanship 
examination is passed no further promotion can take place. 

Sub-lieutenants have to pass subsequently in seamanship, 
navigation, gunnery, torpedo and engineering, as previously ex- 
plained, and first-class certificates in all of these means early pro- 
motion and a good mark against one’s name in the Admiralty 
records. But, the seamanship examination safely passed,, our 
midshipman drops the white patches from his monkey-jacket, 
dons his distinguishing marks on his officer’s coat with the single 
gold stripe of a sub-lieutenant on the sleeve, exchanges his dirk 
for a sword and his cap for a cocked hat. He is now an acting 
commissioned officer, and, after a few months more at sea, is 
sent to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich for navigation, and 
firom thence to the engineering, gunnery and torpeSo schools. 
Between a year and two and a half years afterwards, according 
to his passing-out marks, he becomes a lieutenant, and continues 
at sea as a watch-keeping officer for two or three years more, when 
he has a chance of specializing. 

Specializing means that he takes up the branch of gunnery, 
torpedo, navigation, signals or engineering, or obtains entry 
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to the staff college ; or else decides to do none of these things but 
to remain a non-specialized officer or “salt horse”, as those who 
devote themselves primarily to seamanship are called ; and to 
hope for advancement by entering the destroyer or submarine 
service and, later, obtaining commands of sloops and gunboats. 

The multiplication of specialized branches has been brought 
about by the complexity of modern naval equipment. The 
diabolical invention of poison gas, for example, has created 
a new problem in naval attack and defence, and we shall soon have 
gas specialists and anti-poison-gas specialists if this process of 
making experts continues. The submarine demands special- 
izing, again, for the officers who are to command and serve in this 
branch of the service ; while naval aviation provides yet another 
specialized section. 

The naval air service dates from before the war, and has had 
a varied history. Frowned on at first as an innovation by the 
Admiralty, and unofficially cold-shouldered, the penalty was paid 
by its absorption later into the Royal Air Force. The Air Minis- 
try and a separate Air Force sprang out of the practical require- 
ments of war ; but, as soon as peace came, the Admiralty and War 
Office joined in an unholy alliance to destroy the new service 
and cut up its estate between them. 

The attempt was foiled, and will hardly be seriously made 
again; but, as a compromise, the "naval wing has been re- 
established, and over this the Admiralty exercises a considerable 
degree of control. Young lieutenants are allowed to volunteer 
to specialize as pilots or observers, and their service corresponds, 
broadly speaking, to that of the other three-dimensional branch 
of specialized warfare, the submarines. The Navy is in a 
transitional stage as regards its naval wing, for a certain number 
of the pilots and observers are Royal Air Force personnel lent to 
men-of-war in the same way that marine officers are sent to sea 
with their detachments. The eventual development will probably 
be that all the naval flying from on board ship will be carried 
out by naval officers, petty officers and other ratings trained for 
the purpose. 

Yet another specialized branch, though not yet a separate 
section of the military branch, is the submarine service. From 
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all these branches officers qualify for promotion to commanders 
•when they may either continue in their specialized branches! 
doing staff work and so on, or become executive officers of the 
larger warships or command the smaller. On promotion to 
captain most officers drop specialized work and are eligible for 
command. Specialization, except in engineering (and even here 
there is still some uncertainty), does not debar from promotion 
to the higher ranks, inciuding flag rank and command of Fleets. 

It has, indeed, been looked upon as facilitating such promo- 
tion. There is an intermediate rank between lieutenant and 
commander, that of lieutenant-commander, promotion to which 
is automatic after eight years’ service as lieutenant, when 2| 
stripes of gold lace are worn on the sleeve instead of the lieu- 
tenant’s two. 

After between four and seven years’ service as lieutenant- 
commander, promotion is made by selection to the rank of 
commander ; and this is the most difficult stile to cross in the 
naval officer’s career. After every great war there has always 
been a block in promotion in the Na-vy ; and the officers of the 
Fleet are passing through such a period of stagnation even now. 

Various voluntary retirement schemes were brought in after 
the war to encourage as many as possible of the redundant 
officers of all ranks to leave the service with bonuses or enhanced 
pensions ; and two big batches of officers were subsequently 
“axed” compulsorily — ^that is, they were retired on pension, 
before their time, willy-nilly. Even so, there is a block in pro- 
motion, andless than 25 per cent, of the lieutenant-commanders 
afloat to-day can expect ever to receive the three rings and the 
gold oak leaves round the cap which mark the rank of commander. 

Those who miss their promotion are allowed to retire 
voluntarily at the age of 40, after about nineteen years’ com- 
missioned service ; and at 45 retirements for those not promoted 
to commander is compulsory -with a moderate pension. AH 
these retired officers are liable to be called up in case of war or 
national emergency until they reach the age of 5 5 — or later in the 
case of the senior ranks. 

The commanders are usually promoted between the ages of 3 3 
and 3 7, and six to ten years later are promoted, again by selection, 
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to captain The captain wears four stripes, and a few senior 
captains, acting in special capacities, receive the temporary rank 

of commodore, with one broad stripe. 

Promodon to rear-admiral is partly by seniority, partly by 

selection ; the selection depending on sea time put in, which 
again depends on the appointments received from the Admiralty. 

A certain minimum period of sea time is necessary for all officers 
to qualify for their promotion to the next step ; and with a smaller 
number of sea-going ships in commission it is not always easy for 
this quaUfying period to be served. Officers not employed, of 
any rank, are placed on half-pay ; though half-pay is rare below 

the tEiik of 

The stagnation in promotion, though inevitable with the 
reduced Fleet, has certain evil results. An officer who is reaching 
the promotion zone in any rank knows then that the least slip 
or mistake, or any action which incurs the displeasure of his 
commanding officer, flag-officer, or the Admiralty itself, will mean, 
in most cases automatically, his being passed over. And then 
will have come the end of his career, although he is stiU in the 
prime of life according to shore people’s ideas. This has the 
effect of making most officers too careful, and destroys initiative. 

It is a sad fact that in the past many of the most progressive 
officers, the protagonists of new ideas and reforms, have been 
looked on askance by the powers that be and passed over because 
of their very merits. The sedate, careful, unimaginative type 
who rarely makes mistakes because he hardly ever tries to do any- 
thing out of the ordinary has nearly always stood the best chance 
of promotion in the Navy ; and many a capable officer has been 
passed over, to the loss of the service. One of the worst cases 
was that of Captain Cole, the designer of the ill-fated Captain, 
the first true ironclad built for the purpose in the Royal Navy. 
It was not his fault that his ship capsized in a squall, because the 
Admiralty of the day insisted on overloading her with nmsts 
and sails, for which tihe design of the ship was quite unsuited. 
But before this he had been “put on the beach”, as naval officers 
say, and would never have had any chance of further employment, 
still less of his ideas being accepted, except for Parliamentary and 
public agitation. Many people, both in and out of the naval 
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service at that titne, had become alarmed at the slow progress 
being made with new designs by a Board of Admiralty which 
behaved as though it were oblivious to the products of the modern 
engineer and inventor. And then an agitation finally stimulated 
their lordships into activity. 

“Influence” has always played a considerable part in the 
selection of officers for promotion, or for such employment 
as ordinarily leads to promotion ; and one of the surest ways of 
reaching high rank in the service was, and, I fear, still is, to marry 
the daughter of a successful admiral or to be born the son of a 
politician who becomes a cabinet minister. There is also a great 
deal of luck about promotion by selection, such as being in the 
right place at the right time, or serving with a rising captain and 
winning his confidence, afterwards repaid by recommendations 
for promotion when the patron has reached the Flag List. One 
thing that the public generally, who know not the innpi- life of 
the Navy, should realize, is that non-promotion and retirement 
at a comparatively early age, in the vast majority of cases, m^an s 
no sort of stigma, but is simply the penalty paid for duty done 
to the country in a service in which the plums are few and hard 
to come by. And in case the reader may suppose that I myself 
am one of those passed over, may I be allowed one word of 
personal explanation in stating that I retired voluntarily to enter 
Parliament just before entering the promotion zone of my ran|< > 
L referred in the kst chapter, when dealing with the oppor- 
tunities for promotion of petty officers and men from the lower 
deck to commissioned rank, to the apparent failure of the mate 
»dieme, now abandoned. It is a fact that, of the ex-mates who 
towards reachedhigh commissioned rank, and who were chosen 
before the war and during it, a disproportionately small per- 
made fiirffier advancement in the service. Whether 
to pa^udice or mistaken policy, the fact remains 
of these gentlemen, many of whom possessed 
degree, were far too rarely recognized by My 

of the lieutenants and lieutenant- 
were justified, was their non- 
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in commaod of smaU ships. This meant that theif chances 
of ofomotion were lessened. However, a new start has been 
made now ; the promoted petty officers and other ratings become 
sub-lieutenants, and, it is to be hoped, wiU stand a fair chance 
■with the products of Dartmouth and of “direct entry” from the 

public schools. , ' 

From time to time, when the Navy has been short of officers. 
Royal Naval Reserve lieutenants have been given regular commis- 
sions on the understanding that they would not be promoted 
beyond the rank of commander; actually a few were so 
promoted for good service, and one of them reached dag rank. 
Once promoted to rear-admiral, further promotion on the Flag 
List depends on employment adoat, which means, in practice, 
selection for command by the Board of Admiralty, though 
partly also it depends on age. For dag-officers must retire 
rompulsorily at the age of sixty. Seniority, the head of the rear- 
admirals’ list, with the necessary sea time “in”, means automatic 
promotion to vice-admiral as vacancies occur through volun- 
tary retirement, death, or the promotion of the vice-admirals 
to full admiral. 

At the top of the Flag List are the Admirals of the Fleet, the 
statutory number of which is three ; though during the war the 
number of Admirals of the Fleet was increased to six. The “full” 
admirals serve in command of the principal Fleets, or as com- 
mander-in-chief of one of the three home ports, or on the Board 
of Admiralty. Vice-admirals command the smaller Fleets on 
foreign stations ; though there are few posts for rear-admirals 
abroad also. Rear-admirals also serve in command of squadrons 
of a Fleet ; while every cruiser and every battleship and battle- 
cruiser is commanded by a captain, or post-captain as he is called 
colloquially in the Navy. 

Sloops, gunboats, destroyers, and the larger submarines are 
commanded by commanders or senior lieutenant-commanders. 

Every battleship, in addition to the captain, who lives by 
himself and has his own quarters and is practically an autocrat, 
has a second-in-command who is the executive officer. He is 
practically geneml manager of the ship. 

In addition, the navigating officer is frequently a commander ; 
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the senior medical officer is a surgeon-commander ; an engineer 
coi^der (old style, or commander [E] new style) is in 
of the engine-room and machinery ; and a paymaster-commLdl 
IS in charge of accountancy, pay, stores, victualling, etc. 

There wiU be four or even more Heutenant-commanders of 
the mhtary branch, the senior of which is first-lieutenant • and 
in a^drea&oughtthe others will be gunnery-lieutenant, tort^edc^ 
lieutenant, and one or two for general duties. Six to eight 
heutenants^wiU be c^ried, one usuaUy being assistant to fhe 

physical training and the edu- 
ction of mdshipmen and seamen, and the othL to serve as 
officer of the watch at sea, or in harbour, and in charge 
^en divisions. ^There may be one or two lieutenants or 
heutenant-commanders R.N.R., putting in their periodical 

rank These 

are all of the military branch. 

_ The engineer-commander wiU have four or five officers of 
heutenant-commander or lieutenant’s rank to assist hW Li 
the marine detachment wiU be commanded by a captain or Liot 

f sab-Heutenants; and fifteen to twenty 
midshipmen or naval cadets. These, together with five m 2 
tmrant officers, gunner, boatswain and torpedo-gunner will be 

the complement of a dreadnought battleshin m wT 
on the military side. ® battleship or battle-cruiser 

The present senior engineer officers entet-Pri . • 

^ military titles were bestowed on the 
cngineenng braadb of the Naw the Pno.J«»p u “ 

rod the oUrf einee^fSTr”’ '“"'T’*' 
Reet engbeers bp«.m» “gmeer-commanders. 

tett-admirafe. The enginL2lm^'^ 

^th^rankisLchcl “ ‘^f^der (E) 

“Tile Chief”. * till, and I presume always will be, 

,, With the a«nn«m system of entry the officers, afterwards to 
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become lieutenants (E), entered Osborne and passed through 
Dartmouth to sea as midshipmen; and then were allowed to 
volunteer for the engineering branch, proceeding to Keyham 
College for three and a half years. The corps of naval engineer 
officers has also been augmented, and will be in the future, by 
promotion from the engine-room artificers, much in the same way 
as- selected petty officers become sub-lieutenants under the new 
scheme. , 

The paymaster branch is recruited by competitive examina- 
tion. The successful young gentlemen undergo a short course 
of instruction, then going to sea as paymaster-cadets, presently 
to be promoted to paymaster-midshipmen, and so on high up the 
hierarchy with military titles, but without executive rank. 

This branch, in addition to supervising the issue of pay, 
clothing and provisions, and the cooking and messing of the 
ship’s company, also performs important duties as secretaries 
to flag-officers. Every admiral has a personal staff consisting 
of his secretary, usually a paymaster-commander, or paymaster- 
lieutenant-commander, and a flag-lieutenant. The captain of 
the ship is known as his flag-captain, and these and the remainder 
of his personal staff mess with the admiral in his after-cabin. 

But this is not the end of an admirars staff ; and it has grown 
very much in recent years. 

When I served in the flagship of the China squadron, as a 
midshipman under the late Vice-Admiral Sir Gerald Uctred 
Noel, one of the most distinguished naval officers of his day, he 
had under his command a squadron of nearly a hundred vessels. 
The political situation in the Far East was unsettled, we were 
in alliance with Japan, the Boxer Rebellion was just over, and the 
Russo-Japanese war beginning. In addition to a fleet of battle- 
ships, the second largest in commission, we had a large squadron 
of armoured and protected cruisers, and many sloops, gunboatS;, 
destroyers and surveying vessels, bringing up the total to a very 
large command. For months at a time we were on a war footing ; 
and yet the commander-in-chief ’s staff consisted of his flag-captain, . 
a flag-commander, responsible for the war staff duties, a flag- 
lieutenant responsible for the signalling of the Fleet, including 
the wireless — ^thm in its infancy — and his secretary, who had 
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two or^ee junior officers of the paymaster branch as his assist 
ants. This was his total staflF ; and even the flag-commander was a' 
recent innovation. 

Now compare the Atlantic Fleet to-day, actuaUy smaller in 
^bers than the (Jim squadron of twenty-eight years ago 
lie commander-in chief’s personal staif consists of his secret^’ 
flag-heutenant, and a semor captain as chief of staff, who has Ns 
own secret^. There is a Captain of the Fleet, a post-captS 
fomerly of the navigating branch, responsible for the mooLss 
^d ordering of the Fleet, who has his own secretary. There afe 

for 
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The profession of engineering has also had one or two bouts 
jji the past with the Admiralty, and at one time there was 
something like a boycott by engineering students against 
entering Keyham. Indeed, the common-entry system is believed 
to have been a partial answer to these periodical examples of 
direct action, introduced for the purpose by Admiral Lord 
"Fisher. ■ ■ , 

Large ships carry an instructor-lieutenant, or a chaplain 
qualified as naval instructor, for teaching the midshipmen higher 
mathematics and nautical astronomy ; and a few ordnance officers 
and naval constructors are always afloat putting in their sea time 
and ranking as lieutenant during this period. There is also a 
schoolmaster branch, with commissioned-warrant and warrant 
officers, for the instruction of seamen, stokers and boys ; and every 
large ship carries a band in the charge of a bandmaster with rank 
of sergeant or colour-sergeant. A few bandmasters hold warrant 
rank, 

A commissioned officer can only be punished by court 
martial The court, according to the rank of the accused, is 
presided over by an admiral or captain, and consists of three or 
four captains or commanders with a paymaster officer as a kind 
of clerk of the court, known as the Deputy-Judge-Advocate. 
Punishments are dismissal of ship, which means a period of half- 
pay and certainly a black mark against the officer's name in the 
''Doomsday Book’' at the Admiralty ; the deprivation of seniority ; 
in extreme cases dismissal from His Majesty’s service with or 
without disgrace ; and even imprisonment. Sentences have to be 
confirmed by the Admiralty. In wartime, and indeed even in 
peacetime, the death penalty can he awarded in certain dreum- 
stances ; but this has not been known for a century. Admiral 
Byng, who was smtenced to death for alleged cowardioe, owing 
to his failare to reBcve Minorca, was smtenced to death by trial 
of his peers and shot by a firing party of marines on his own 
quarter-deck. The King’s Regulations and Admiralty Jnstruc- 
dons ky down a whole cock of disdpline for officers and roa alite 
and are known as the Naval Officer’s Bible ; the mmmd 

m by no mmm ia&Uibk, 

An officer ha# the right to pt Ar a cx^nipkiat agaiwt a iodor, 
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though it is not healthy for him to do so. I sliall deal wifo A 
matters in more detail in a subsequent chapter * 

_ The ofHcers of the Royal Navy have a solid ground for 
grievances m their ^erential treatment in the matter of marriage 
aHowances; for whereas their brothers of His Maiestv’s A?® 

^dtheRoyalAirForceweregrantedmarriagei^c^^^^^^ 

the war, when the rank and file of aU three services received the ^ 

^c«s we„ not pmed n»mags allo^nces, despite’ 
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economy, but ancient tradition at the Admiralty ; which tradition 
as ways, in practice, opposed marriage in the Navy. The 
money was, indeed, actuaUy voted by Parhament on one occasion. 
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the destroyer and submarine service, in particular, to the horror 
of the senior officers afloat and the distress of the Admiralty. 
Indeed, confidential letters were sent to all the commanders- 
in-chief to do everything they could to uphold the old naval 
tradition and discourage early matrimony. Nature was not, 
however, to be denied, and I should think that in 1 9 3 2 ten officers 
are married men for every one that there was in 1900. 

The attitude towards marriage amongst the seamen was 
similar, though not quite so stringent, as I have described in the 
last chapter. The war made it necessary for marriage allowances 
to be made to the many men with family responsibilities who 
entered the three services ; and the Admiralty was forced, however 
much against its will, to extend this boon to the warrant officers, 
petty officers, seamen and all equivalent ranks. But my lords 
“got their own back” on the commissioned officers, and from that 
day to this naval officers receive no marriage allowance, though 
their pay is little, if anything, better than that of corresponding 
ranks in the Army and Air Force. 

This anomaly was nearly ended in 1925. As the result of 
much pressure in Parliament the Admiralty, with the present 
Viscount Bridgeman, then Mr. Bridgeman, as First Lord, decided 
to introduce a marriage allowance for naval officers, the extra 
income corresponding to that of the military and Air Force officers. 
An additional sum of ^350,000 was actually included in the Navy 
Estimates and voted in Parliament without opposition. The 
Admiralty blushed under the unanimous congratulations which 
followed this long-overdue reform. But the cup, seemingly 
at last raised to the lips* of the naval benedick, was dashed away. 
A recurrent wave of economy swept either the Treasury, or the 
Admiralty, or possibly both ; and these two Departments of 
State combined to rescind a desirable concession. 

There is no doubt that the officer corps of the Royal Navy 
has been abominally treated in this matter. And I feat it will 
be many years, owing to financial stringency, before matters are 
put right. What advantage this can be to the nation it is difificoit 
to understand. Our naval officers are, literally, the pick of the 
country. The physical examination on entrance is the sti&st 
in any of the services of the Grown. A Mgh standard trf^cducatbn 
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is required, and the misfits during the probationary training period 
are weeded out of the service. The pay is not high ; a married 
naval officer is worse placed than his coUeagues in the Army and 
^r Force, for he has to keep up two homes, his mess on board 
ship and his house on shore ; and this is a period of a falling birth 
rate amongst the educated middle classes which does not promise 
well for the future of die British race. Indeed, in the years ahead 
of us the professional and middle classes of our country will have 
to face faffing incomes, restricted opportunities of employment 
and therefore lesser opportunities of marriage. In the national 
interests it would surely have been far better to have encouraged 
matrimony amongst officers of the Royal Navy on eugenic 
principles, as well as to avoid inflicting an injustice on a body 
of men who have never failed the country, and who certainly 
feel with some bitterness the shabbiness of their treatment. 
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daily' RO0NB, THE COMMON TASK 
TIONS FOR BATTLE 


AND TREPARA- 


Organization of work in a warship— Importance of routine — The 
day’s work — ^Cleaning ship — Defaulters and punishments — 
Grie¥ances and their remedy — Watches, ^"'patts of ship” and 
divisions — Sea routine — Signalling at sea — Wireless — Target 
practice — ^Battle stations — ^Fire control — ^Warships in action — 
Methods of controlling fire — Strain on personnel in action — 
Ordeal by battle — Special qualities needed in naval ratings. 

A MAN-OF-WAR IS a floating home for a crew that may number 
over 1,000 in the largest superdreadnought, down to three officers 
and twenty men in a river gunboat ; she is also a busy workshop 
and training school. Not only must her equipment, armament 
and engines be kept in repair and in a thoroughly efficient state, 
but, in the large ships especially, a great deal of instruction 
training takes place for midshipmen, boys and the younger 
seamen, stokers and marines. 

And, lastly, she is a fighting machine, always kept 
ready for her grim duty. Any well-organked man-of-war could 
go into action, without any previous warnings in half an hour; 
while, if trouble had been expected, she would be ready in a few \ 
minutes. And her crew must be kept in good health aad '^ 
spirits, contented, and ^‘happy'* in the naval sense. For m 
unhealthy or disaffected crew is not eflBcimt. All this 
, the most careful and minute., organization. - 

The two hardest-worked people in a large man-of-war, 
and aft, above decks or below, arc the second-k-command, 
who as executive officer, and the engineer officer, 

.also second.k^seniority .inthe engine-room, and ama,out,.duliiK, 
corresponding to those of the executive officer under tbe senior of 
the engin^rkg officers* The captain is 
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and everything in the ship; but the actual work is done by 
the heads of the different departments — executive, engineering 
medical, accounting, marines, etc. 

The whole system of organization rests on what is known as the 

routine, and is more or less uniform throughout the Navy. Thus 
there is a daily routine which is a programme of work and duties 
tong throughout the twenty-four hours, both at sea and in 
harbour. There are certain things that are done every week 
others that are done every month; there is a quarterly routine’ 
such as exercising divers, and reading the Articles of War and 
mustering the seamen’s, and stokers bags and hammocks, etc. • 
and there are certain yearly events, such as the testing of anchors 
and cables, the examination of under-water fittings, in dock if 
possible, and an inspection by the admiral on the station. 

This uniformity in routine is necessary so that officers and 
ratings drafted from one ship to another will quickly fall into their 
appointed places and understand their proper duties. 

_ Let me describe the day’s routine in a man-of-war in harbour. 
There IS not very much difference between a warship at sea in 
peacetime and the same ship at anchor, except that at sea there 
are more people actuaUy on watch above or below decks ; while 
w harbour, under normal conditions, daily leave to half the men 
IS given after working hours. 

We will start with midnight, the beginning of another day. 
The middle watch, with their turn of duty between xa and 4 a m 

or ship 

® P-“- midnight 

offto as quartermaster, one of the same group who are in 

^ of th= heta,^ « ; a marine coqfo»lf Id 

soamm as messengers and 
doronoB odd )ota sueh as looking after boat ropes md the 

md thr« or four marines as sentries: one outside the captain’s 

^«^«^^l.ahrgeke,h^donwUcharefcL;i1I 

'’“Ota. ; anoter 

*«tty in *e large flats, as they arc called, between decks, where 
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the ofScers’ cabins are and the midshipmen sling their hammocks 
and have their sea-chests ; and another sentinel at the other end of 
the ship in charge of the prisoners, if any, in the cells. 

In days gone by a sentry with a loaded rifle used to patrol 
the fore bridge in harbour to prevent deserters leaving the ship 
or thieves entering her. And such a sentry is still sometimes 
necessary in foreign ports to prevent pilferers or other evilly 
disposed persons from sneaking alongside forward in small 
boats. 

Below, electricians are in charge of the dynamos ; and a 
boiler or two is always kept alight to supply steam power, with a 
chief stoker and a small party of stokers under him. In very 
bad weather an anchor watch is set ; that is, a petty officer and 
two or three seamen have the dutyfof keeping an eye on the cables ; 
and sometimes the officer of the watch will have to keep his vigil 
on the bridge, and steam for propelling purposes kept up below 
in case of emergency. 

In my watch-keeping days I used to enjoy the middle watch ; 
one Imd the whole ship to oneself, and, as a young officer, I 
felt a pride in being monarch of all I surveyed. But I hated the 
morning watch, which began at four, and especially the last two 
hours of it, from six to eight. This came one day in four ; and 
when I was a midshipman, if we got through the morning watch 
without having our leave stopped for some delinquency or 
omission during the most strenuous period of the day, it was a 
matter for self-congratulation. 

At either 5.15 or 5.30, according to the routine of the par- 
ticular ship or station, the hands are called by the sounding of the 
reveille by the marine buglers and a time-honoured pipe by the 
quartermaster and the boatswain mates, who have been turned 
out earlier for the purpose, with their shrill pipes and the order 
“hands lash up and stow hammocks”. The modem ships have 
loud speakers and amplifiers fitted on all the decks ; and the ori- 
ginal order, now given into a speaking tube, is repeated all over 
the ship. The hands ate sleeping in hammocks over their messes, 
and the mess decks, owing to the large crew that a man-of-war 
carries, are pretty crowded. In the tropics the men are allowed 
to sleep on the upper deck in fine weather, kyiag their hammocks 
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on the planking. The hammocks are of canvas with a mattress 
and piUow and the usual bedding, and are extraordinardy com- 
fortable to sleep in. I know old sailors who cannot sleep out of 
a hammock, and sling one in their homes on retirement The 
ha^ocks are lashed up for the day into the shape of a sausage 
and are stowed in special bays placed in such a position that 
they form a protection to vital parts of the ship. 

In the old sailing ships they were stowed in special compart- 
ments all round the upper-deck bulwarks, known as the hammock 
nettings, where they protected the crews of the upper-deck guns 
But now they are aU stowed down below for the protection of the 
engines or magazines. The crew put on their working rig 
or mght closing, as it is called, usually old serge jumpers and 
trousers^ The stokers “clean into” overaUs; for whenever a 
naval officer or rating puts on or changes his clothing he calls it 
c.eamng into such and such a rig ; and the stokers proceed to 
their work in the engine-rooms and stokeholds. The seamen 
and marines faU m in their “parts of the ship”, that is the fore- 
^stk men, mamtop men, etc., together under their own petty 
officers but aU on the quarter-deck, or at sea forward on the upp2 
deck, after a cup of cocoa and a biscuit. 

in ^ only drinking utensils supplied 

in the broadside messes, that is, the seamen’s and stokers’ messes 

H^dsfaUin isat6.ij ; and the executive officer, assisted by ie 
teatswain officer of the watch„and other functionaries, “tell off’’ 
the special workmg parties, etc. The boats’ crews are sent to 

rv k; ^ j t- passages and open spaces round the officers’ 

of boy» hose down end 

i»‘Scrubbed with sand, and in 
^S^gstyS'*^"^ Itolystoned on Saturday 

^ ptayer-books — presnme because the seamen rln tV 

» o’clock the coW a« hoiittd Juk 
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the National Anthem. The crew are then piped to breakfast 
and “clean into” their proper uniform for the day. At 8.45 
there is a further general sweeping and clearing up ; and at 9.10 
the crew fail in by divisions, under their own officers, petty officers 
and midshipmen, are inspected and then marched aft to prayers, 
read by the chaplain in large ships and by the captain or com- 
manding officer in smaller ships. After prayers, and on certain 
days physical drill, the crew double away to their special duties, 
the seamen and marines falling in again on the quarter-deck, 
where they are once more detailed for the work of the day by the 
commander or first-lieutenant. The training classes and boys 
are fallen out for their instructions and drills, and everyone is 
supposed to have some work or duty to perform till twelve 
o’clock, when an hour and a quarter is allowed for dinner and 
the drinking of the daily tot of rum-and-water. 

Defaulters are seen by the executive officer in the middle of 
the forenoon, and by the captain at seven bells or 11.30 in the 
morning. Any man committing an offence is first brought up 
by the petty officer or ship’s corporal reporting him to the officer 
of the watch, and it is one of that official’s duties to see and deal 
with malefactors, major and minor. They are, in trivial matters, 
either cautioned or given a small punishment by the officer of 
the watch, such as half an hour’s extra work, but the majority 
of cases go to the commander or executive officer. He can deal 
with the more serious cases, but the most serious of aU go to the 
captain, as also do the request-men, i.e. any petty officer or 
rating with a favour to ask or a grievance to ventilate. The 
executive officer’s powers of punishment are similar to those of a 
magistrate, the captain corresponding to a county-court judge, 
and very serious offences go to a cotut-martial, which corre- 
sponds to an assize court. The ordinary sort of punishment 
for faults, such as being late on parade, or leaving kit about, 
or any minor negligence of duty, is dealt with by the execu- 
tive officer. Leave-breaking, cases of violence, disobedience, 
drunkenness, and all such more serious offences go to the 
captain. 

I shall deal in a separate chapter with the quation of dis- 
cipline, which is of great importance in a fighting seance, and 
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in Chinese, that he had been assaulted in the mess ; the trembling 
messman interpreted this as wanting extra leave, and the request 
went on to the captain ! Before the captain the cook gave along 
account in Chinese of the brutal treatment he had received, and 
the terrorized messman gave an equally long and involved 
account in pidgin-English as to how his cook wanted extra 
leave to go to his village to be married. The captatn looked up 
the records and found that during the previous month the gun- 
room cook had had a fortnight’s leave for this very purpose ; so 
he gave him a good wigging in English and told him he must 
wait till the ship returned to Hong Kong and could obtain leave 
in the ordinary way. This was translated by the messman as a 
homily from the captain on the need of taking more care with his 
culinary duties, and that he had only got what he deserved. 
The astonished cook was then marched off the quarter-deck. 

That was not, however, the end of the matter. The lawless 
occupants of the gunroom feared that when the cook recovered 
from his surprise he might put in a further request to see the 
admiral, and in that case the admiral might employ one of his own 
servants as interpreter. So he was brought into the gunroom again, 
this time resisting stoutly, for he thought he would get another 
beating. The cook was then told that if he kept quiet there would 
be a suitable reward as compensation, and, after some haggling, 
a bag of silver Mexican dollars, the currency on the Chinese 
coast, was paid to him and the matter at last ended. All the 
junior officers of that ship declared that the cooking improved 
thereafter. 

But to return to our routine. The afternoon is spent in 
much the same way as the forenoon, except that more training 
classes are at work, and at seven bells, or 3.50 p.m., a steamboat 
leaves the ship with officers whose turn it is to go ashore. At 
four o’clock there are “quarters”, when the men once more faff 
in by their divisions ; and then the watch off duty “clean into” their 
shore-going rig and land immediately after until the following 
morning, the boys going off to the ship at 7.30 unless allowed to 
sleep ashore with their fiimilies. Twice a week the watch on 
deck carry out a drill after quarters under the officer of the watch 
by order from the flagship, or, if the ship is detached, by order of 
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encouraged to go to their own divisional officers for advice 
generally ; and when it comes to choosing seamen for promotion 
the officer of the division has a good deal to say in the matter. 
When kitbags and hammocks are laid out for inspection the officer 
of a division carries this out, and, generally speaking, good 
officers of divisions can play a considerable part in the efficiency 
and contentment of the crew. 

One of the weaknesses of the modern navy is that, with so 
much specialized work, officers of a division have not always 
sufficient time to give to the care of their men. And changes of 
officers are far too frequent, in many cases, for efficiency. Under 
the officer of a division are two or three midshipmen, and the 
division itself, like the whole of the crew, is divided into two 
watches, port and starboard, each under its captain of the top. 
Thus the captain of the forecastle is the senior of the two 
petty officers in the first division, and is usually in charge of the 
starboard watch ; the second captain of the forecastle, also a 
petty officer, is in charge of the port watch. And there are four 
to six leading seamen divided between the two watches of each 
part of the ship or division. 

Unless there is some special duty being performed, Friday 
morning is given up to “general quarters”, which deserve a 
description in detail ; but, first, to finish the description of the 
daily routine. Four to six and six to eight are the dog 
watches. After the watch drill and tea there is not much work 
done ; colours are hauled down at sunset, the bugles sounding 
the last post, the men going to supper at 6-30 or 7. At 8 
o’clock they go to the nettings by order of the pipe “stand by 
hammocks”. The hammocks are unstowed and slung up for 
the night. 

At nine o’clock the executive officer, with the master-at-arms 
and the corporal of the watch, go round all the mess-decks and 
lower decks to see that everything is in order for the night. 
Ten o’clock is “pipe down”, which means ligte out and everyone 
is supposed to turn in. 

At sea the routine is similar, except that the scatnco wodc in 
two watches, port and starboard, and the csogine-roooQ and stsoke- 
hoid ratings in thrm--fiist»sec«Ki and liuid. - ■■ Thm the deck* 
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are stubbed by the watch of seamen that is on duty between font 
and eight for the morning watch. 

The officer of the watch keeps his vigil at sea on the fore 
bridge or navigating, bridge in a large ship, and when with the 
Fleet the most important part of his duty is that of station-keeping • 
that js with the sextant, or other measuring instrument, he is able 
to tell whether the regulation a| cables, or 500 yards, between 
tottleships of the dreadnought type is being retained ie 
between the stem of his ship and the stem of the next ahead, the 
speed of the engines being regulated accordingly. The captain 
and navigator both have special sea cabins forward, so that the 7 
can be called to the bridge quickly. 

Able seamen are stationed at the telegraphs, and an able 
seamm steers under the directions of the quartermaster. When 
near land leadsmen are kept in the chains and they sound (take 
the depth of water) continuously, as is also done when a shio i. 


j • , 7 cicciricai sounding apparatus now 

fited in the bottom of modern ships which measures the depth 
o t e ocean ted by a kind of electric echo. This is on the same 
pnnople as the electrical apparatus for detecting the presence 
of a submerged submarine, to which I referred in the chapter 
dealing with anti-submarine warfare. Look-outs are placed 
«pea% at night, who report aU lights or other objects sighted 
of coi«sc, the signalmen, with their trainfd and 
p^sed eyesight, who can be particularly useful in this connec- 
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bridge, when hydraulic rams close the steel watertight doors 
after the warning gong has rung, or they can be closed by hand, 
the watch being specially organized for this purpose so that all 
these watertight doors can be shut quickly in case of emergency. 
The modern mamof-war is minutely subdivided so that slight 
damage below the water-line will not flood more than one of her 
many compartments. 

On active service certain of the guns are always kept manned 
in case of submarine attack, and special look-outs placed ; while 
if the weather be thick, and during the night, part of the main 
armament is manned as well, the crews sleeping by their guns 
and the searchlights kept ready for instant use. 

In addition to lighting up the enemy at night, the searchlights 
have another use, and that is for long-distance signalling. A 
special movable shutter is fitted, and if a searchlight is trained on 
the bridge of a consort up to seven or eight sea-miles' distance, 
the opening and closing of its shutter is like the flashing of a 
heliograph, and signals can be sent in the Morse code. For 
short-distance work, up to three or four miles, a special sig- 
nalling arc lamp like a small searchlight, known as a cruiser 
flashing lamp, on exactly the same principle, is used. 

The searchlights carried, to the number of eight to twelve in 
a large ship, can, if necessary, be controlled from a station near 
the conning tower and all manceuvred on to the target or targets 
« desired, by one or two men. 

, Signalling has reached a high degree of efficiency in the Royal 
Navy. General signals from a flagship to a Fleet at sea are made 
by flag, and a long message can be transmitted by the combina- 
tions of the flags in the naval signal code. For very long dis- 
tances large black shapes, cones, squares and globes, are used, 
hoisted in certain combinations whi^ch have the advantage that 
the wireless need not then be employed. The searchlights 'and 
cruiser flashing lamps I have already ' referred to. At night 
flashing lamps are used with the Morse code, and on active 
service special shaded flashing lights, only showing k a ceffcak 
direction, are employed. These are also us«l on active serricr 
for making the challenge signal and reply, so that may im 
distkgmshed frewn foe. . ^ 
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regular science for decoding wireless signals, and any messages 
can in time be deciphered, and sometimes in a comparatively 
short time. In operations at sea, therefore, the silence signal is 
usually made, which means that no wireless may be used except 
in special emergency, such as sighting the enemy. 

Wireless telephones have come into use now, and an admiral 
can address his captains by this means. The first to use this 
system on active service were the American anti-submarine 
flotillas, organized when the United States entered the war. I 
was at Gibraltar when the first flotilla of American anti-sub- 
marine chasers arrived. They were small motor-boats, had made 
the long ocean voyage by way of the Azores, and had the latest 
equipment known for chasing submarines. But there was 
not a professional seaman amongst them except the co mman ding 
officer of the flotilla. Most of his officers and crew seemed to 
have come from the prairies of the Middle West, and represented 
every profession and calling except that of the mariner I They 
were tremendously keen, but, naturally, very inexperienced. 

I went to sea with them for their first active anti-subtmrine 
operations against an Austrian submarine that had been giving 
trouble and got it herself. The wireless telephones were in use, 
and the American commanding officer found them a tremendous 
boon ; indeed, he spent nearly all his time talking into the molfth- 
piece of his telephone. He had the most wonderful collection 
of oaths and expletives that I have ever heard. He declared this 
was die only language that his motley crew understood. 

To detect a submarine by hydrophones means listening for 
her under water with one’s own engines stopped, and to ascertaia 
the position of the submerged vessel the listening surface ships 
must be accurately stoitioned and spaced. When one of the chasers 
dtetected the sound of the enemy subimrinc trying to sneak away 
(for it was far too deep for hst to lie cm the bottom) her acw 
could not resist the tenDptatic^ to start iffidyt oagiow and move in 
the 5Upp<Med direction of the intended vierfm. This “biottrf 
qirf’ tibe otl^r hydrephones, and ffie language from the 
become lurid. But we got, her m the end 1 , 

■These fe^ihodes ^ were ■ adopted mmy jam to oof 
but We.,cA ai limited use* afid pomdi*.' '■! '■ ' . 
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express train. I have never seen men move quicker tiian the 
target party in regaining my pinnace. When all had leapt aboard 
we shot away from that target under full steam like a streak of 
greased lightning, blowing our steam whistle. But not before 
two more shots had followed in quick succession, fortunately 
not hitting anyone. These, of course, were solid practice 
projectiles, not explosive shells. 

It is quite possible to see a large shell in the air coming 
towards one for what seems quite a long time, though actu- 
ally only a second or two ; and they usually give the impres- 
sion of coming straight for the bull’s-eye — ^which, of course, is 
oneself. 

The most important target practice is carried out at long range 
under battle conditions, the target being towed by a tug or other 
ship at the end of a steel rope. The Navy has an oM battleship 
fitted as a target ship, which can be steered and her engines 
controlled by wireless from another vessel. She is heavily 
armoured, and zigzags about gaily under a storm of projectiles 
without a living soul on board. 

Night firing is also carried out with the searchlights blazing, 
and also star-shells for illuminating the target, these bursting in 
the air and lighting up the surface of the sea for a considerable 
distance. And there is the individual prize firing for the encour- 
agement of good shooting by the gunlayers and quick loading 
by the guns’ crews, already referred to. 

I have already mentioned the weekly exercise known as 
general quarters. Wherever a man-of-war is, whatever she is 
doing, unless in the dockyard for repairs or taking in stores or 
oil or for other special reason, every Friday morning is sacred 
to the exercise of general quarters, which means battle stations. 
Every officer, man, and boy in the ship goes to his, appotntdi 
post. 

The organization here is minute. Every gun is manned, and 
each has a special party told off for the passing up of ammunition 
and projectiles. The torpedo tubes ate mannod. The signal- 
men ate in their aimourrf battle stations ; the captain, navi- 
gator, and one or two other t^ceis in the conning tower. ^The 
actual steering is dcsw down bdow, % tader &om above, under 
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coTcf. -ne surgeons go to the dressing-stations with the sick 
berth staff ; and certain ratings, such as the cooks, writers 

stretcher-bearers. Every officei 
^d man hkely to be exposed to gas attack has his anti-gas mask 
The warrant-carpenter is in charge of a repair party; and the 
stokers not needed in the stokehold act as a fire brigade under 

Every kind of emergency is provided for; but the most 
.mportsnt part of the ship as a fighting machine is the conM 
tower or top, ar a good heigh, on the foremast. There is a seoom 

in onrS'^ ‘“S'’ * '•'it'l 

m one of the turrets. ■ 
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We will suppose a battle-cruiser is going into action with an 
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well Wow the water-line in the very bowels of the ship Her“ 
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arriYCS at the target. And for accurate shooting at long range 
it is necessary to foretell exactly what the distance apart of the 
two ships will be by the time the projectile reaches the object at 
which it has been fired. 

There have to be certain corrections put to this range to allow 
for the temperature, pressure of the atmosphere, and, at each gun, 
for the idiosyncrasies of that particular gun, which ate very 
carefully calculated and tabulated, and the distance apart of the 
turrets or ""convergence” as it is called, for it must be remembered 
that at long range, say 20,000 yards, with the engaging ships 
only just in sight, the angle of descent of the projectiles is very 
steep, and if the range is not calculated within fifty to a hundred 
yards there will be no liitting. 

From the above description it will be seen what a very com** 
plicated business it is to organize an accurate fire from one moving 
ship to another ten miles away, both of them steaming at high 
speed and in different and varying directions. A number of 
highly trained officers and specially chosen and trained ratings 
are employed in working the different instruments and making 
the elaborate calculations necessary. And the whole of this 
system is duplicated in the secondary control station in case 
of the breakdown of the first. There is a similar system for the 
torpedoes — ^for they may be required to be fired at a different 
target — ^and yet another control system for the secondary arma- 
ment, which may be required to engage torpedo-boat destroyers, 
while the main armament of our battle-cruiser is fifing at a large 
ship-of-the-line. 

Up aloft in the control tower is also a telescope sight, like 
the gun-sighting telescope of a ship's cannon, which, when moved 
so as to bring its crosswires on to the Imrget, automatically lays 
every gun in the main armament on to the target also. This is 
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both working together. As soon as there is a straddle, which 
means the range has been found in an action, the most rapid 
fire would then be kept up, the groups of four right or left guns 
being fired as soon as the indicator showed that they were loaded. 
To assist the spotting, that is, the marking of the fall of the shot, 
and to be able to see whether they are over or short, instruments 
known as hit-recorders are provided. The exact time in seconds 
and split seconds occupied by a projectile in reaching the target 
at various ranges from the moment of leaving the muzzle is 
worked out and adjusted on a small clock. A midshipman or 
some other suitable person keeps this little instrament set to the 
range ; and when the salvo roars out below him he presses a 
button. When the projectiles should reach their objective a 
light is flashed or else a buzzing sound made, and sometimes 
both, according to the pattern of the instrument used. The 
object of this is to be able to tell one’s own shots, in the case of 
one’s own and another vessel firing at the same target at the same 
time. 

The din made by the main armament of a dreadnought 
battleship, or battle-cruiser, is terrific ; and when, at medium 
range, the smaller guns go into action too, with their more rapid 
fire, it is like hell let loose. Even the smokeless powders make 
a good deal of smoke, and noxious fumes come from the guns, 
while if one’s own ship is bdng hit as well, the stench and smoke 
and reek and noise are terrible. The firing of a salvo of the great 
guns shakra the whole ship ; but a hit from a heavy projectile, 
or two together, makes even the largest ship reel and stogger. A 
shell falling short of a ship wiO almost flood her with water, like 
a huge wave dashing on board. And if a vessel is hit several 
times with heavy projectiles there is almost cenain to be a fire 
started ; for the high explosive will set light to almost anything. 

Gas shells have hardly been used at all in naval warfare so 
far, and there is divided c^inion as to thck utility. But in any 
case the smashing effect of the modem heavy guns is so terrific 
that, with battle joined and hitting established, two hug<^ costly 
superdieadnoughts engaging each other will smash aoc aaolhcf 
up in a few minutes. , 

Probably the battle, trf. Jutland was the fast oaaisi<» on which 
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I of the gunfire of a large man-of-war in action. And each will 
have a different, highly specialixed, skilled, and delicate indi- 
I vidua! duty to perform. If one fails the whole system will suffer. i 

i There are fifty different duties to be performed by fifty different 

officers, petty officers and men in each of the turrets in connection i; 

I with the handling and loading of the guns, and the sending up 
of the ammunition and the adjustment of the instruments. 

' I Down below, unaware of events, will be engine-room' and stoke- 
! hold staffs, who must keep steam and the engines moving even- 
f if the sHp is sinking under their feet. 

The supreme test of naval discipline and training is ordeal 
by battle. And it only comes once or twice in a lifetime, if 
then— in between there is much hard grind, monotony, "‘routine’', 
and very often boredom. A special type of officer and a special 
‘ type of seaman, therefore, is requited, and the training and dis- 
cipline that enabled the old-style Navy men to handle and fight 
their primitive sailing ships is not always suited to modem 
conditions. This fact must be, grasped if the tremendous skill 
' and leadership required to maintain high efficiency in the present- 
day Fleet is to be realized ; while a failure in training or self- 
control on the day of battle may mean national ruin and the loss 
of an Empire. ' 

* 
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I years, felt that there has been rather too much of the Whale 

} Island spirit. Whale Island, officially H.M.S. Excelkpit^ is the 

I headquarters of the gunnery branch of the Navy. In addition 

f to artillery training, field manoeuvres and infantry tactics are 

^ taught there ; and smartness on parade has become something of 

I a fetish. A discipline that is suited for an army on land is not 

I necessarily the best for the crew of a ship at sea, 

I Not does discipline mean only the certainty of orders being 

! obeyed, I would describe it briefly as the art of getting the best 

f out of a crew at all times and in all circumstances. And although 
the test of war must be more s^rching than peace conditions, 
nevertheless there is in wartime an increased patriotic spirit to 
assist and the knowledge that if the enemy is not destroyed in 
' action one’s own ship will be. Long years of peace may under- 

' mine discipline, especially if the means of preserving it and 

instilling it into the personnel have not moved with the times. 
The discipline that was suitable when the seamen were mostly 
rough, unlettered men, many of them pressed into the service, 
and others drawn from the lawless elements of the population, 
as was the case with the crews of the ships that manned the Fleets 
of Nelson, Howe, Rodney, and other great sea commanders, 
is not necessarily the most suitable now, when the men arc better 
• educated, all of them volunteers, and when g,reat political and 
social changes are taking place amongst the shore population 
from which they are drawn. There is plenty of patriotism 
in the Navy in peaextime, and, generally speaking, a very clear 
understanding of the importance to the Empire of the Fleet 
and of its continued efficiency generally. 

But it is very necessary that this- public spirit should not fee 
alone relied upon. Nothing can replace leadership in a service 
like the Royal Navy. The most valmble characteristic of a 
naval officer is leadership. There are N>m leaders ; but l«der- 
sMp can nevertheless be taught and fostered. In Ms rude age, 
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for future promotioG for this vital qualification of officers than 
its tremendous importance would seem to warrant. 

The Admiralty has been extraordinarily conservative over the 
Naval Discipline Code, and has usually failed to make changes 
until they were long overdue, and in some cases not until some 
regrettable incident has galvanized the Board into activity. 

There has for long been a weak spot, which still remains, 
in the methods for allowing complaints to be made ; and it is 
worth noting that in this respect the Army is somewhat in ad- 
vance of naval practice ; but I shall deal with this matter in more 
detail later — suffice it here to state that this weakness has led to 
some regrettable incidents in the past, and that the matter could, 
and should, be put right. Yet I must not be understood as 
suggesting that the discipline, generally speaking, has not im- 
proved enormously in recent years. This, indeed, is shown very 
clearly by the actual statistics of punishments inflicted for various 
offences, some of which, of course, were quite trivial and with no 
moral turpitude attaching to them. Thus in the year 1912 the 
total punishments inflicted throughout the Fleet were 117,000. 
In 1922 this figure had gone down to 65,000, and in 1926 ^45,147, 
of which 42,700 were quite minor punishments for comparatively 
minor offences. And since then there has been a steady decline 
every year in the number of punishments inflicted. The personnel 
of the pre-war Fleet was larger, numbering 146,000 as against a 
little over 100,000 to-day. But the decline in punishments 
awarded is nevertheless very striking. 

Again, the courts-martial, on all ranks of the service, was 127 
in 1912, and fifteen years later had declined to only 14. Great 
credit is due to all ranks of the Royal Navy for this falling off 
in offences, and in the punishments for offences. We now have a 
steady, well-behaved, sober and well-educated body of men on 
the lower deck. The reckless, rollicking Jack Tar, very partial 
to carousals and drunken bouts, has almost disappeared. Let the 
code of discipline be revised and administered with sympathy 
and understanding, and all will be well with a service of which the 
mtion is justly proud. 

The whole of our nation was startled in September 1931 by 
soious indiscipline in :the Atlantic Fleet, our most poweidEul 
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sense of the word, but was really revolutionary action. Fighting 
morale was little alFected, and the revolutionary warships fought 
with great tenacity in many actions, including the hard-fought 
battle of the ist of June. 

Now the only considerable mutiny, or, rather, series of 
risings, that has ever taken place in the British Fleet was en- 
tirely non-political, and arose solely out of the grievances of the 
seamen. They were not war-weary, as I shall presently show ; 
there was no defeatist spirit, as in the German High Sea Fleet in 
1918 ; and although all sorts of stories were spread at the time 
about Jacobin and Republican influences from revolutionary 
France, no evidence has ever been produced to this effect. I 
refer to the great mutinies in the squadrons at Spithead, the Nore, 
in the North Sea, and the attempted mutiny in Lord St. Vincent’s 
Fleet off Cadiz, all in the spring of 1 797. When this final episode 
at Invergordon is considered, it will be recognized as something 
different. And here again there was no political motive. 

The risings in the British Fleet of 1797 shook the whole 
country and exposed the Realm to the greatest danger. The 
events of the French Revolution had created a certain unrest 
in all European countries, and this may have encouraged the 
uprisings ; but the real causes were so plain, and stand out so 
nakedly, that they themselves were suJ 9 ficient to account for 
grievances of such magnitude as to cause the seamen to forget 
their allegiance and their duty. And yet the first trouble started 
in the victorious Fleet of Admiral Lord Howe, which three years 
earlier had won the great batde of the ist of June. 

War had been declared against us by the French Revolutionary 
Government in February 1793, and we were also already at war 
with Holland and with Spain. There followed a number of 
brilliant victories, including the Battle of St. Vincent only three 
months earlier. Lord Howe had given up his command to 
Lord Bridport, who, with the Channel Fleet, was at Portsmouth 
ready for further operations. Discontent was growing, and a 
certain number of petitioos had reached Lord Howe, a vety 
popular admiral, before he had haukd down Hs flag. 

He had referred these petitions to a member of the Board of 
Admiralty — ^but ruather had tmited them vety seriously. Yet 
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acted quickly, introduced a Bill into Parliament, running the 
gauntlet of the Whigs, who criticized them for leaving the sea- 
men’s grievances so long unredressed, and asked the Commons 
to vote the necessary sums to increase the pay and make better 
allowances for provisions. An attempt was made to stifle 
debate, but Charles James Fox, the leader of the Opposition, 
insisted on a full discussion, and finally the necessary legislation 
was passed through. The Cabinet and the Board of Admiralty 
certainly wobbled and gave the impression of weakness and in- 
decision, for which the country paid heavily in the far graver revolt 
at the Nore, which followed almost immediately. Faced with 
a widespread movement of unrest and insubordination, a Govern- 
ment must either investigate and redress grievances or suppress 
the disorder. Wobbling only leads to more trouble. The mass 
of the people in the country seem to have been sympathetic 
to the Spithead mutineers, believing that they had substantial 
grievances and that the seamen had been badly treated. 

Finally, the popular Admiral Earl Howe himself proceeded 
to Portsmouth, was received with great respect and affection, 
thoroughly discussed the whole situation with the men’s delegates, 
and then, at their invitation, made a triumphal tour of the Fleet, 
accompanied by his Countess. 

All the men’s demands which were reasonable were granted ; 
but they insisted on certain officers who had made themselves 
unpopular being removed from the Fleet. With great reluctance 
Lord Howe agreed to this, and four captains, eighteen lieutenants 
and a major and four lieutenants of marines were removed. The 
seamen returned to their duty, and later, when the Nore mutiny 
was in progress, sent petitions to their comrades in the other 
commands advising them to return to their allegiance. For the 
reforms so hurriedly passed through Parliament satisfied them, 
and automatically applied to the whole service. Every man who 
had taken part in the trouble received a full pardon, and ail tio: 
seamen in Plymouth and Portsmouth returned to their duty on 
the 14th and ijth of May. If the unfortunate debate had not 
taken place in the House of Lords and the Goveounent and the 
Admiralty had not given the impression a£ wobbling, there would 
have been 'no further trouble. Bui: many rumours had spread 
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previously disturbed, had now become desperate. The Fleet 
weighed anchor and remoored with the ships stationed right 
across the Thames, blockading London completely, and only 
allowing an occasional ship to pass with a permit signed by 
^'Richard Parker, The President’". Certain other merchant 
ships were seized and their stores and provisions appropriated — 
and all this at a time when the country was at war with three 
considerable naval powers, France, Holland and Spain. 

There was panic in London, and the three-per-cent, consols 
fell to forty-five and a half. All this time the unfortunate 
officers were confined on board, though treated with some show 
of respect. And in the middle of these proceedings all the ships, 
by agreement, hoisted the Royal Standard and fired a 21 -gun 
salute in honour of the King’s birthday ! 

The mutineers now began to suffer from shortage of pro- 
visions and water. Parties of the seamen landed on the islands 
of Grain and Sheppey and seized cattle and sheep. The senti- 
ment of the population on shore had now turned completely 
round and become increasingly hostile to the mutineers, though 
it is significant that the Admiralty dared not send regular naval 
squadrons against them and set about organizing a volunteer 
fleet, manned by non-naval seamen and middle-class volunteers ; 
also a company of artillerymen, ordered to open fire from shore 
artillery on the Fleet, refused. But this latter was only an isolated 
episode, for troops were being poured into Sheerncss and an 
effective blockade instituted from the shore- 

On the 6th of June there were further signs of a coEapsc 
of the mutiny. Two of the smaller men-of-war broke away, 
though heavily fired at. But then, once more, four more ships 
from Admiral Duncan’s squadron arrived, stimulated the revolt, 
and joined the rebellious Fleet 

One of the amusements indulged in was to make effigies of 
the Prime Minister, Pitt, who was unpopular, hang these dummies 
to the yardarm, and riddle them with musket shots. The people 
on shore saw tHs going on in the distance, and reported that the 
seamen were hanging and murdering their officers. 

On the 6th of June, the day that the four ships from Admiral 
Duncan’s squadron arrived, Lord Nortbesk, the Captain of Ihe 
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gave himself up on the 15 th of June and, after court-martial, 
was hanged on board his own ship, the Sandwich ^ on the 30th of 
June. As many of the other ringleaders as could be kid hands 
on were tried and executed. The sequel was that on the 1 1 th of 
October, 1797, when the same Admiral Duncan, flying his flag 
in the Vemrahk and commanding the same Fleet drawn from the 
North Sea and Note squadrons and manned by thousands of the 
same seamen, won the victory of Camperdown. 

The disaffection also spread to Admiral Lord St. Vincent’s 
Fleet off Cadiz, and mutiny broke out in two ships, the St. George 
and the Marlborough. But it was instantly suppressed, and the 
ringleaders on board the St. George were seized, tried on the spot 
and hanged on the next day, Sunday, by the hands of their own 
shipmates, contrary to all naval use and custom — ^for an execution 
on a Sunday had been unknown before. The mutineers on board 
the Marlborough were also overpowered, but their shipmates 
refused to hang them. The Admiral took prompt action. He 
manned and armed the launches of the Fleet, the largest rowing 
boats carried in a man-of-war, mounted a heavy carronade in 
the bow of each boat, surrounded the Marlborough and threatened 
to sink her if orders were not obeyed. The signal for execution 
was given, and the mutineers were run up to the yardarm. 

The squadron at the Cape of Good Hope mutinied, and the 
Tremendous^ the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral 
Pringle, was seized by the seamen. She was lying under the 
batteries of Cape Town, and the Governor, Lord MacCartney, 
took very prompt action. He lighted the furnaces in the battery, 
made the balls red-hot, prepared the guns, and sent a message 
to say that unless the red flag was hauled down he would open 
fire. The mutinous crew promptly returned to their duty. 

Generally speaking, in this series of extraordinary events, 
little violence was offered to the officers. The exception was the 
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j middle of the war ; and on the second occasion after the Armistice, 

^ but before the war was officially over. Certain strong units of 

‘ the French Army mutinied in the war area during a critical 

period of the campaign, endangering the whole Allied cause; 

. and a French naval squadron in March 1919 engaged in active 

I operations in the Black Sea in support of the “White” General 

I Denikin, the official ally of France, revolted against bombarding 

; Odessa and Sevastopol, then in the hands of the “Red” armies. 

During all this troubled period the British Navy remained 
steadfast to its duty, often under most trying circumstances, 
j The two great Russian mutinies were in 1905 and 1917, and 

; both, as stated, were political in origin, though in the 1905 revolts 
I the seamen had some cause to complain, owing to the harshness 
* of the discipline and to the bad food. 

As I am about to refer to three mutinies in conscript navies, 
it will be of interest to examine the reason for the apparent 
prevalence of this, form of rebellion. In order to turn landsmen 
into efficient members of the crew of a man-of-war during their 
I two or three years’ short compulsory service, it is necessary to 

pick out the quickest witted and best educated of the recruits 
available. Military service in infantry regiments does not call for 
, the same degree of intelligence and understanding of machinery; 

- nor is there the same need for individual initiative as on board a 
man-of-war. The rather slow-witted but strong and hardy 
peasant type of conscript can be drilled into a passable soldier, 
while the more intelligent townsman can be licked into shape as a 
sailor in a much shorter time, and with better results. But these 
same townsmen in the conscript countries are far more likely to 
have come under the political influence of revolutionary agitators. 

Furthermore, a man-of-war must carry a large proportion of 
skilled artisans for the maintenance and management of the 
machinery on board, and such men, having entered at a later age, 
will, many of them, also have come under political influence. 

To return to the Russian mutinies in the summer of 1905, 

' it must be remembered that the whole country was in a ferment. 

The Russo-Japanese War had led not only to a great loss of 
^ prestige by the Imperial Government, but also to considerable 
hardships, through high taxation and stagnation of trade, amongst 
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great exaggeration also about a massacre of officers, no doubt 
put about for purposes of propaganda. It is true that some officers 
v-ere lulled ; but this was because they had made themselves 
heartily disliked by their crews. Out of some 2,000 officers 
serving in the Baltic Fleet, thirty-five were killed at Helsingfors 
and^thirtpight at Cronstadt. The Black Sea Fleet was compara- 
tn ei} quiet. ^ The remaining officers of the Baltic Fleet eventually 
threw in their lot with the revolution, the Fleet returning to duty 
and continuing to serve the provisional government under 
Prince Lvov and afterwards under Kerensky. 

But when the Bolshevist agents got to work in the whole 
country, especially in the cities, and when the October rising 
took place in Petrograd, Moscow and other large cities, the navy 
threw m its lot with the Soviets. Indeed, the cruiser Aurora 
p ajed a decisive part in overthrowing the provisional govern- 
ment, tor she sailed up the river Neva to a posidon where she 
rould command the Winter Palace with her artillery. There 
he provisional government was sitting, and a couple of shells 
rod , the .cruiscr^s lifi'ht 
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to them for fiirftM assistance in the war, that the war was be no 
m^s over, and that they sffli had to fight a Geman Impetialht 
and antocraac Government. He succeeded by his eloouena 
and^tact m rousing them to such enthusiasm that the spirit of 
ae Fleet ther^et and until October, when the whole 1 ....:-, 
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• aad he , ordered the sMps to proceed. The engiaeet officers 
managed to rally their men and the 'Squadron actually weighed 
anchor. But then the seamen in the first , sqtiadron mutinied. 
Still von Hipper did not give way, but ordered the destroyers of the 
twelfth torpedo division to, surround his battleships of the first 
squadron. Emulating Lord St* Vincent off Cadiz, he let it be. 
known that his destroyers would torpedo the rebellious battle- 
ships if his orders were not obeyed, and armed parties were sent on 
board to arrest the ringleaders. .This was done, and the mutiny 
wa.s squashed for the time being. 

Admiral von Hipper then called a council of his |anior 
admirals and captains, and it was here made plain that the Fleet 
was not to be relied upon, and that any idea of a genera! engage- 
ment with the British Grand Fleet must be abandoned. 

As it was now urgently necessary to prevent the Fleet becoming 
revolutionary . and a menace to the Imperial Government, 
the commander-in-chief decided to divide his Fleet up, 
sending one squadron to Kiel and another to Brunsbiittel, 
keeping his own at Wilhelmshaven. The Wilhelmshaven and 
Brunsbiittel detachments remained outwardly loyal, but the 
Kiel squadron gave a great deal of trouble. On arrival at their 
home port the men asked for leave and were granted it. On 
landing they found the great naval fortress town of Kiel in a 
turmoil, and in open revolt against the Throne. The seamen 
threw in their lot with the civilians and refased to return to their 
ships. The commandant of the fortress was requested by the 
admiral of the squadron to arrest leave-breakers, and he had a 
number apprehended. Then there arrived at Kiel three delegates 
from the Independent Socialist Party of the Reichstag. A stoker 
from one of the torpedo-boats, a man named Artclt, had con- 
stituted himself leader of the mutineers, and with him the three 
deputies got into touch. Claiming to represent the seamen of the 
Fleet, they waited on the commandant and demanded the rcime 
of the arrested men. The commandant refused. 

On the following day, a Sunday, a large crowd of sailoo, 
together with some of the garrison and many civiliam, tiscmblcd 
and paraded the town. Admiml von Souchon, in c»ii»iMridl 
of the squadron attached to Kiei, knded patrols fiom the wtrsHf« 
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to a peace footing, and began to assimilate and apply the lessons 
of the Great War. There were one or two minor incidents 
in subsequent years, minor acts of insubordination that became 
known to the general public ; and an episode on board the second 
flagship of the Mediterranean battle squadron, when the rear- 
admiral fell foul of his owm flag-captain and executive ofiScer on 
board his flagship, the Kojal Oak, culminated in a court-martial 
which attracted a great deal of attention. 

This, and other incidents to which I have referred earlier, 
and with which, owing to the importance of the subject, I shall 
deal in some detail later, point to a weakness in the machinery 
or method by which officers or ratings with a grievance are able 
to present it to the proper authorities ; and I laelicve the prime 
cause of the unfortunate events in the Atlantic Fleet at Invergorden 
in the autumn of 1931 can be traced to a feeling amongst the 
crews of His Majesty’s ships and vessels that the machinery for 
the preferring of proper and reasonable complaints is faulty and 
inadequate, and that there is no surety of redress. It is, more- 
over, my belief, which is shared by many experienced naval 
officers, that a high state of disdpline wiO only be preserved 
under modern conditions if officers and men, but especially the 
men, are perfectly satisfied that they have a means of making 
known grievances or complaints in a constitutional manner and 
that no penalty will be incurred by them in so doing. I also 
believe that the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, 
which, based on the Articles of War, govern aU methods of 
naval discipline, will have to be further amended if naval practice 
is to be brought into line with militafy practice in this respea. 

If this had been done more thoroughly after the Rsyai Oak 
episode, when the then First Lord, Mr. Bridgcman, now Vis- 
count Bfidgcman, undertook that the regulations should be 
examined for this purpose, the events at Invergordon, which I 
am about to describe, would never have happened. 

To be quite fair to the Admiralty, certain new orders with 
regard to the methods of preferring ctunplaints we« issued, and 
it is probably true that the old tradition, t^ it never pays to make 
a complaint, survives into a perial when it is the honest desire rf 
the Admiralty to see that no t^eex or man wearing the King’s 
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uxliform shaM suffer from an unredressed grievance or have his 
future prospects damaged by making a grievance known. 

In this connection it should be remembered that for "many 
years the whole code of military discipline has been subject to 
exammation and, on occasion, criticism in Parliament. We 
inherit from the Commonwealth and the reign of King Charles II 
a law forbidding the maintenance of a Standing Army, and this 
is stiU on the Statute Book. Every year, therefore. Parliament 
must approve the maintenance both of the Army and the Air 
Force ; and in the annual Act for this purpose, the Army and Air 
Force Act, the whole code of military and Air Force law comes 
under the harrow of Parliamentary criticism. During my own 
Parliamentary experience I have known several long and inter- 
esting debates on Army disciphne generaUy ; and in certain cases 
the House of Commons has insisted, even against the advice of the 
Minister of War, on remodelling certain of the articles of the 
code. Such an opportunity hardly ever occurs in the case of the 
Royal Navy, and no Act of Parhament is required to legalize 
Its position. When the Navy Estimates are discussed on two or 
three days in a year, the debates usually range over such subjects 
^ the construction of warships, the strength of the sea-going 
Fleet naval strategy and cognate matters, while questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the personnel and the special subjects of dis- 
aphne are hardly wet raised at all. Indeed, such matters are 
usua y ventilated by members for the dockyard towns: but 
then not in reference to the sea-going personnel but to the ship- 
^ghts Md other skiUed artisans in the dockyards, their con- 
dipons of labom, pay, and the Hke. Indeed, out of some thirty 
debates that I have heard in the House of Commons on mvh 
^rs only ^ce has the question of discipline, as such, come 
up , and one ^ th^e occasions has already been referred to, when 
tee was a short discussion on the insubordination on board the 
Atlantic Fleet at Invergorden. uoaratne 

As I mentioned in the foreword to this book, I beHeve the 
^ Im COOK when the Invergordon episode should be desaibed 
m an imparj^ manner. That it has made an unfortunate im- 

abfc 18 tile fee* that highly exaggerated accounts of this alleged 
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fin^nrtal plight of the Exchequer and the reasons for the econo- 
mies ; and the Welfare Committees, which were set up for 
consultative purposes to advise the Admiralty on matters of internal 
economy, and which meet at the home ports, had not been called 
into consultation. 

The most generous explanation is that the Admiralty were 
caught up in the general panic-measures to bring about economies 
on paper at all costs in order that the natiorml Budget should be 
balanced, and in order that, in turn, the confidence of foreign 
financiers should be restored and the £ sterling retained on the 
gold standard. The Admiralty were told they had to act very 
quickly, and the readiest means of showing large naval economies 

was to cut down the pay of the officers and men. 

The ships at Invergordon consisted of five battleships, the 
Nelson, Rodnej, Warspite, Valiant and Malaya ; two battle-cruisers, 
the Hood and Repulse ; the light cruisers Norfolk, York, Dorset- 
sbire and Exeter-, the fifth and sixth destroyer flotillas ; four 
submarines of the L class; the tenders hucia and Adamcmt-, 
and the gunnery training ship Iron Duke. The whole was nomin- 
ally under the command of Sir Michael Hodges, who was ill in 
hospital, and was actually commanded by Rear-Admiral Wilfred 
Tomkinson, flying his flag in the Hood. It became known on the 
iith of September, a Friday, when the Fleet returned from its 
exercises at sea, that there was grave dissatisfaction, and at one 
time it was considered advisable to put to sea again. However, 
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bodyguard of seamen and ordered the canteen to be cleared. 
He was picked bodily up and deposited outside ; and this was the 
only act of violence actually offered to any officer during the whole 
of this period. There was not room for everyone in the ca.n t-f»pn, 
and the seamen, stokers and other ratings adjourned to the 
recreation ground. There the men immediately decided that 
they would not continue their duties under the new rates of pay 
proposed. One suggestion was that they should not return to their 
ships ; but finally they decided to return where they would be able 
to live, but not to go to sea. On the Monday morning, the 14th, 
the signal to weigh anchor was not obeyed. The Valiant, 
anchored near the harbour mouth, would have been the first to 
sail, and if her crew had obeyed orders the movement would have 
collapsed ; but after a few tense moments practically the whole of 
her seamen and stokers refused duty. 

The crews of all the large ships assembled and gave three 
cheers, which were answered up and down the line, history 
thus repeating itself. A Strike Committee was formed, and drew 
up a letter to the Board of Admiralty in the following terms : 


We, the loyal subjects of His Majesty the King, do hereby present 
to My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty our representative to 
implore them to amend the drastic cuts in pay which have been 
afdicted on the lowest-paid men of the lower deck. It is evident 
to all concerned that this cut is the forerunner of tragedy, misery and 
immorality amongst the families of the lower deck, and imlcss a 
guaranteed written agreement is received from the Admiralty and 
confirmed by Parliament that our pay will be revised, we are resolved 
to remain as one unit refusing to sail under the new rates of pay. 
The men are quite agreeable to accept a cut which they consider 
reasonable. 


In one ship the officers attempted to weigh anchor themselves, 
sufficient men obeying orders in the engine-room and stokehold 
to keep up st^m; but the seamen made it clear to them that they 
wouM immediately drop the other anchor, which is always 
ready for letting go. 

Ihe officers were helpless throughout the squadron. The 
csews petformed the natessary work for sanitary purposes, 

hutth^ 
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hatd cases met. Even then there was some reluctance without 
assurances that the Fleet 'would actually goto the home ports and 
not to Scapa Flow or some other out-of-the-way anchorage. The 
officers, including the flag-officers, advised the crews to return to 


exceptions, where there was a lack of tact, which, however, need 
not be more particularly referred to, the majority of the officers 
sympathized in general with the men, and were able to rally them 
to their duty as soon as it was known that the grievances would be 
looked into and the crews had been satisfied on this point. 

There was no political motive ; agitators had no part in this 
episode ; it was, as I have said, a spontaneous movement of 
indignation against a doubly felt grievance. The red flag -was 
never hoisted ; small parties of men in one or two ships sang the 
"Red Flag”, but the majority of men in the ships knew neither 
the words nor the tune, and when the colours were hoisted in the 
morning the usual ritual and ceremony was oteerved and, in 
some cases, three cheers given for the King. The actual song 
used by the crews to keep up their spirits was the “Frothblo'wtrs’ 
Anthem”. In case any of my readers arc unaware of the origin 
of this “anthem”, I may ejqjiain that it is the special song of a 
charitable society known as the "Ancient Order of Frothblowcrs”, 
founded by late Sir Alfred Fripp, a ■well-known surgeon. 
The words of the chorus, to the tune of an old German drinking 
song, are : “The mom we are together, the merrier we’ll be.” 

The movement -was almost earirdy coofiottl to the Atknric 
' " * ‘ ‘ ts*'*'' '■ 
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This virtually ended a short but vitally important discussion 
in the House of Commons ; and the scene now shifts to the home- 
port commands. There, full enquiry was made into the position 
of the ratings generally, under the proposed cuts, and of the 
younger married men in particular. The result was that the 
proposed reductions were considerably modified. Thus under 
the old rates of pay the leading seamen were paid 5 s. jd. a day, 
but instead of this being reduced to 4S,4d., the new rate is now 
4s. 9d. The able seamen, the class most affected, were to have had 
their pay reduced from 4s. to 3s. a day, and the concession they 
received was that their new rates arc 3s. 8d. a day, and after 
sis years’ service the able seamen now receive 4s. id. instead of 
the old rate of 4s, 6d. The same relative scales have been estab- 
lished for stokers, privates of marines, and other junior ratings. 

The great majority of the iz.ooo petty officers and men form- 
ing the crews of the Atlantic Fleet accepted these reductions, 
and discipline was restored. Only twenty-four ratings were 
accused of continuing to give trouble, and their services were 
subsequently dispensed with. 

The only comment I will allow myself here is that these 
enquiries and adjustments should have taken place before a 
final decision was reached by the Board of Admiralty. 

But the effect abroad was appalling. British credit had been 
shaken by various events which it would be outside the scope of 
this book to comment upon. Suffice it to say here, without 
going into the causes, that there was pressure on the rate of 
exchange of the £ sterling and foreign balances were being with- 
drawn from London. On top of this weakness came the greatly 
exaggerated account of trouble in the Atlantic Fleet. With 
renewed pressure the value of the £ was still farther undermined, 
and finally the export of gold was forbidden, and Great Britain 
departed once more from the gold standard, with ultimate results 
impossible to foresee. Yet I firmly believe, and am not alone 
in this among naval officers who know the facts, that the whole 
tfoublc a>uld have been avoided if more care had been taken 
earlier. 

Now as to the broader issues of ffiscipline. As I have 
mentioned above, the Army Reguktkuos are still a good dt^ hi 
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advanceofthecofresponding Naval Regulati 

by the rank and file are concerned. The | 
Instructions on complaints were drawn i 
governed by the Articles of War. These -5 
few years after the great mutinies at Spithead 
accounts for the special reference to the i 
Articles of War read : 
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To show that this tradition of the inadvisability or indeed 
the wrongfulness of ever laying a complaint still survives and is a 
factor in the maintenance of discipline, let me draw attention to 
a famous court martial in 1928, which aroused a great deal of 
public attention. Amongst the evidence brought out was the 
description (not denied) of what the admiral, who was the prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution, said to his own chaplain in the 
following circumstances. 

The admiral, who had performed excellent service in his 
younger days, developed certain defects of temper with his 
promotion to flag rank and increasing years ; and these led to 
incidents which eventually resulted in the court martial I refer to. 
The chaplain, with a high sense of public duty, thought it right 
to wait upon the admiral and inform him, in a very respectful 
manner, that certain actions of his had created a bad impression 
in the ship, and were undermining discipline and lessening the 
respect all should feel for a flag-officer. The admiral immediately 
threatened him with court martial, and sent the unfortuate padre 
away with a flea in his ear. 

Now compare the Admiralty wording, given above, with the 
official Manual of Military Law, note 5 to the 43 rd section on 
discipline, which section describes the methods under which a 
soldier should lay a complaint, very similar to the Admiralty 
Instructions. The War Office Manual states : 

A soldier cannot in any way be punished for making a complaint 
under this section, whether it be frivolous or not, and he ought not, 
for making a complaint, to be treated in any way with harshness or 
suspicion. 

It will be seen that the War Office has rather endeavoured to 
instil a spirit into the Regulations which may encourage 
complaints, even if they arc unjustified, than that any soldier 
should feel he is in any danger of reprisal for auing a 
grievance. 
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And thete is another remarkable fact about the Kincr\ 
Regulations a^d Admiralty Instructions. When, after the terriWe 

events of the Nore in 1806, the Article of War qu 

drafted, it was accompanied by an Instruction which still stanrlf 
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only be dealt with by correspondence; and another of !hl 
ancient traditions of the Navy is that anyone who writes a letter 
of complaint is only stirring up trouble for himself. ’ 

Every man-of-war is usually inspected once a year by the 
admiral commanding the fleet or squadron in which she is selling 
There is, first, an elaborate round of inspection both of the shin 

Alt N trT- then mustered by the “open Ik/ 

hat IS, the ship s books are displayed and the crew marLs nLl 

Ac atoral m the order in which they appear on the ship's boSs 

main ^hen one of the scandals was to 

ma main men on the books when in fact they did not exis^ 
and for the purser to draw their pay and proiisions. ’ 

After this the hands are piped to “dean into” working rig 
andvarious driUs and evolutions are carriedon under the adiimlV 
eye. d during the hectic ten minutes or so in which the crew 
are donning their white duck suits for strenuous exercisLX 
word IS piped round the ship that anyone with a complaint is to 
lay aft and see the admiral. I have known cases of mtfogs wh^ 
have avMled themselves of this opportunity ; but it is a vew bold 
nian who will do so. Yet in practice tiis is about^te Sy 

has a grievance to appeal over 
the head of his captain, unless he goes Arough the 
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I suggest as another useful minor reform the drawing 
of a simple set of rules in a small book, showing in plain knl 
the duty and the right of every newly entered stoker, boy or otl 
young rating. This should be issued on joining the training si 
or first sea-going ship in the case of those ratings who go strait, 
to sea and the rales should lay down quite clearly the right 
apped agamst injustice or oppression and the safeguards that c 
actually east in the King’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructioi 
aganst ill usage. For the Instructions themselves make ut> 
volu^ous ^ok, or, rather, two large volumes, which is n< 
readily available to any man on the lower deck. We do not war 
to encourage the “sea lawyer”, nor the making of frivolous an 
unnecessary complaints j still less do we want to engender an 
spirit of grousing in what is, after all, a fine service wit 
many splendid traditions ; but it is better to err perhau 
f encouraging young men to approad 
Aeir officers with just complaints or grievances than that evei 

surface ^ discontent should smoulder beneath the 

Th^f ^ martial 

the conducted, justice is almost invariably done, and 

ffie m^ljts of the court are always senior officers who fully 
understand the life and conditions of the service. Furtherm^ 
^ court-martial decisions are reviewed by the legal experts at the’ 
Admiralty, as already stated, and freauentiv , 
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submarines, in reality submarine cruisers, capable of being 
used on the distant trade routes, in case of war, with deadly 
effect. 

The British Admiralty has in the past been far-sighted in 
establishing coaling-stations and overseas dockyards. For long they 
resisted the introduction of the marine steam-engine, as I have 
described in earlier chapters ; but, once having taken the plunge, 
we were careful to see to it that there were plenty of suitably 
placed coaling-stations throughout the world. And, now that 
heavy oil fuel has replaced coal, probably for ever, much money 
has been used in building tank storage and oil-fuelling facilities 
at these same overseas bases. . 

The American Navy, now that the principle of parity with the 
British Navy has been agreed to, is only mrxlcrately supplied 
with overseas bases. Her colonial possessions, or protectorates, 
comprise the Philippines and Honolulu ; and, except for a few 
scattered islands in the Pacific, that is all. There are, however, 
adequate res^ons for this disparity in bases. For example, the 
United States has never attempted to influence policy in the 
Mediterranean, except to help suppress pirates; she has not a 
great Indian Empire to defend ; she came late into the field as a 
leading naval power ; and it was against the policy of the elder 
statesmen of the Republic in the past to cml»rk on colonial 
adventures. 

Before I proceed to an account of the overseas bases of the 
Royal Navy I will describe, briefly, the secondary naval ports in 
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booms, is itself a defence against submarine attack. In the later 
stages of the Great War it was the main station of the Grand 
Fleet. 

Cromarty Firth, on the shores of which is the town of Inver- 
gordon, which 99 out of too persons had never heard of until 
certain breaches of order occurred there in 1931 (fullj.- described 
in the chapter on naval discipline) has also a fine natural harbour 
capable of accommodating a very large fleet, and with a narrow 
entrance. It is used as a training station, ships going there for 
their exercises, there being little merchant shipping in the 
vicinity ; and it has recreation grounds for officers and men on 
shore, a naval canteen, etc. And finally, in the Orkneys, off the 
north coast of Scotland, is the small inland sea known as Scapa 
Flow, surrounded by the islands of the group, with tlirce narrow 
entrances and of such a size that all the navies of the world can lie 
there securely at anchor. It is a desolate spot, with depressing 
surroundings ; and here it was that the German High Sea Fleet 
was interned after the Armistice and during the time that the 
politicians and experts were arguing in Paris as to what was to be 
done with it. 

Its self-destruction by sinking was a blessing in disguise ; for this 
fleet, the second navy in the world, if distributed amongst the 
Allies, would have upset the balance of naval power, already 
precarious. I had entered Parliament by this time, and I remember 
being telephoned early one morning by a newspaper reporter 
who told me the news of the sinking of the German Fleet. He 
described how the crews had opened the sea-cocks, and probably 
the torpedo-tubes too, in order that the great warships might 
fill with water and sink. He asked me what comment I had to 
make, and I replied that if he knew Scapa Flow as well as I did he 
wouldn’t wonder at the Germans doing this. 

So much for the harbours and stations used by the Royal 
Navy in home waters, except that at Newcastle-on-Tyne and the 
Qyde are great private shipbuilding yards which could be used, 
and have been used, for the repair and refitting of warships as 
well as for the building of some of the finest ships that have ever 
left the stocks. 

Proceeding eastward, there is a regular chain of coalmg and 
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oiHiig stations, some of them with considerable repair facilities, 
all the way to China in the East and to Australia in the South* 

The British Navy is well provided with its own bases en rmiie 
for India, either by way of the Suez Canel or round the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Two examples will show the tremendous importance to any fleet 
of having its own fuelling stations in time of war. Thus during 
the Russo-Japanese War, when Port Arthur was besieged and 
blockaded by the Japanese, the Russian Government desired 
to send the Baltic Fleet to reinforce its power in the East. Tliis 
was a perfectly sound strategic move ; but in the absence of bases, 
and despite the friendly neutrality of the French, the Russians 
had the greatest difficulty in moving a large fleet over this distance 
together with its great flotilla of store-ships and colliers. It was 
. done eventually, a great feat of seamanship and organization, 
by the ill-fated Admiral Rogestventsky, who perished in action 
in the Straits of Korea at the battle of Tsushima ; but the operation 
took so long that, by the time the Baltic Fleet arrived in the Far 
Eastern waters, Port Arthur had fallen. They intended to make 
Vladivostok, but were destroyed on the vray. 

The other was the case of Germany in the Great War. Her 
few oversea bases were either captured or blockaded from, the very 
beginning of the campaign, and her detached cruisers abroad were 
then “in the air"\ This greatly simplified the task of the Allies 
of trade protection in the outer seas. 

If the Germans had had more naval bases capable of defence 
and of supplying their raiding cruisers, and later on especially 
the submarines, when submarine attack on commerce had 
developed, the British task of commerce defence would have 
been almost impossible. It must be remembered that the laws of 
neutrality are very strict ; and though a cruiser may enter a neutral 
port for immediate necessities such as coal, water and provisions, 
she can only use the same port once without risking the neutrality 
of the country in which it is situated ; and acceptance of any 
attempt to use a foreign neutral port as a base of operations for 
a cruiser campaign would be looked upon as an act of war on the 
part of the neutral by the other belligerent or belligerents. 

Proceeding to the eastward, then, from England, the first 
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naval base of importance is at Gibraltar. Iis alleged invulner- 
ability to assault has become a household word. This was true 
enough in the days of smooth-bore cannon, but with modern 
artillery is far from being the case. 

Gibraltar is a strong fortress, but only so long as Spain is 
friendly, and with Spain hostile the dockyard would become 
untenable. It can be commanded from the hills in the Spanish 
hinterland or from the other side of the Bay of Gibraltar, which 
is Spanish territory ; indeed, when the new docks were built, which 
will take large ships for repair, it was seriously suggested that they 
should be constructed on the east side of the peninsula, instead 
of in the Bay of Gibraltar, as was finally decided. 

As a matter of fact, it would have made little difference ; for 
the dockyard and harbour can now bebombarded by long-range 
artillery mounted on the African side of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
And a dockyard exposed to artillery fire is useless in war. 

Another proposal has been to make an exchange of Gibraltar 
for the Spanish port and fortress of Ceuta on the African coast, 
together with a piece of territory round it. But it would be very 
expensive to make the change, and I doubt if this will happen. 
With a friendly Spain, however, Gibraltar is safe enough and 
commands the western entrance to the Mediterranean. This 
means that Britain at war with any Mediterranean Power, with 
the exception of Spain, could secure the passage of the Straits 
of Gibraltar to its own shipping but deny them to the shipping 
of the enemy. As soon as England began to develop as a great 
naval power, three hundred years ago, strenuous efforts were made 
to obtain a footing in the Mediterranean. Tangier was seized, 
fortified and held for some years for this purpose. But there was 
never ti m e to construct a safe harbour there, and eventually the 
British withdrew under continual pressure from the Moors. 

The holding of Minorca was another attempt to keep a footing 
in the Mediterranean ; but now the principal fortress, arsenal and 
dockyard is at Malta. Long held by the Knights of St. John 
as a base against the Saracens and Turks, it was taken by Napoleon, 
partly by surprise, partly by treachery, recaptured by the il^glish, 
and held ever since. There are two excellent and safe harbours ; 
the island is strongly fortifiai, and is the principal base for the 
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Meditemfiean Fleet. It is now being gfadualiy; developed as a 
se,aplaQe base ; and, indeed, its defence by air is becom.ing a serious 
problem- For in the event of war, with Italy hostile, Malta would 
.have a very bad time from the Italian aeroplane squadrons flying 
from the mainland of Italy and from Sicily, 

For some years we held Corfu, of great strategic ,lmporta,iice, 
at the entrance to the Adriatic Sea ; but it was handed over to the 
newly liberated Greek nation during the premi,ership of Mr, 
Gladstone. 

The island of Cyprus contains no good harbour and is not. 
now of great importance strategically. It remains, however, 
a British possession, partly because of an old agreement with 
France under which we undertook to hold, it as long as the French 
maintain a Protectorate over Syria, ' There has been, in recent 
years, an increasing natio,nalist movement amongst the Cyprian 
Greeks , for union with their mother country. One ' of the 
proposals canvassed has been that in return for self-determination 
for Cyprus^ — ^that is, a majority of the inhabitants being allowed 
to effect union with Greece — ^the Greek Republic should allow 
the perpetual use, by treaty, of the excellent harbour of Argostoli 
in the island of Cephalonia, This harbour commands the en- 
trance to the Adriatic. An added complication, however, is the 
existence of a Turkish minority in Cyprus who are apprehensive 
of their treatment by the Greeks when the British withdraw their 
control ; and in these days any British Government with an eye 
on India is particularly tender of Moslem susceptibilities all over 
the world. 

A new harbour, which will make a first-class naval base, is 
being constructed in the Bay of Haifa in Palestine. This is 
needed, primarily, for commercial purposes, as Palestine has no 
good port. The Bay of Haifa makes an excellent anchorage, but 
is exposed to certain winds. A long stone breakwater, therefore, 
is being constructed ; and when finished Haifa will be one of the 
best harbours in the Mediterranean. It will also be the seaward 
end of the pipe line to*carry the oil from the new fields of Mosul 
in the north of Imq, and perhaps tibe seaward end of a railway to 
Baghdad. 

Here, thoa, will be a new naval base and oiling station ready 
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made, of great potential value to the Royal Navy and its allies. 
We have World Jewr}% with its Zionist programme, to thank 
for this excellent and valuable addition to our nav'al resources. 

The Suez Canal is nominally in Egyptian terrkorj^ though 
under British protection. But at the other end of the Red Sea 
is the very important coaling and oiling station and fortress of 
Aden. It commands not only the Red Sea but the Suez Canal. 

British diplomacy, ever since the cutting of the Suez Canal 
was mooted, has been careful to prevent any other Power from 
establishing a naval station in any part of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, and especially the Red Sea. 

In the centre of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb is the island of 
Perim, the southern entrance to the Red Sea, also a British fuelling 
station. During my time in the Navy I visited some very hot 
parts of the world ; and the hottest (climatically) I know is the 
Island of Perim. It is a small island with a land-locked harbour 
in which there is room for only one or two big ships, and is 
situated at the very entrance to the Red Sea. Nothing grows on 
this island at all, no trees or bushes, not even a blade of grass. 

Because of its position, it is of great strategical importance. 
It is a British possession, and the story of how we acquired it is 
interesting. We had held Aden for some ycajs, as being at the 
entrance to the Red Sea, and also on the line of our route to India. 
One day the garrison at Aden was surprised to see a French 
cruiser enter the harbour. The captain of the cruiser called on 
the governor, who found he was an old friend of his, and usually 
a very talkative person. But on this occasion he was extra- 
ordinarily reticent, and the governor couldn’t get out of him 
where he was going or what the purpose of his journey was. 
With his suspicions thoroughly aroused, but determined to probe 
the mystery, he insisted on entertaining the French naval officer 
at dinner. Eventually, under the influence of much champagne 
and old brandy, it leaked out that the foreign warship had ordew 
to annex the Island of Perim, which then belonged to nobody in 
particular. Managing by the charm of his conversation and 4e 
interest of his stories to keep his guest, the governor wrote a note 
privately to the captain of his steam-yacht telling him to raise steam 
at once and annex the Island of Perim. Finally the French captain 
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left, managed to get down to his steamboat in waiting for bim^ 
and found his ship all ready to sail. They left at once and arrived 
at Perim at dawn, only to find the British flag flying and a small 
British force in possession, which refused to be ejected. 

The island has a small store of coal and oil on it, and I remember 
anchoring there after a very long cruise across the Indian Ocean 
during which we had been living on salt provisions, and going 
ashore to the club which the three'or four Englishmen on the island 
had established, including the officers of the small garrison, 
and looking forward to a change of diet and fresh food. The 
few residents were delighted to see us and gave us a fine welcome. 
But, alas, the dinner we had, including the soup, the fish, the meat 
and the fruit, all came out of tins ; in fact, they were no better 
off than we were. 

The small garrison of Perim is commanded by a lieutenant 
of the Army, and it used to be a sort of punishment post. That 
is, an officer who had committed some indiscretion would be 
sent to Perim for a year, where he had under him fifty Indian 
soldiers and a white sergeant. A certain officer, some years ago, 
was sent to Perim under these circumstances, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the War Office, towards the end of his time he applied 
for another year’s extension. Delighted to find somebody who 
apparently enjoyed being at Perim, the War Office granted this 
application. But at the end of the second year, when a renewed 
application for a further extension was received, suspicions were 
aroused, especially as the Adjutant General of the Forces was 
certain that he had caught sight of someone exactly like 
officer in question the week before at Ascot races 1 A 
telegram was accordingly sent to Aden to send a senior officer 
to inspect. The fifty native soldiers were there and the white 
but no commanding officer. The fact of the m atter 
was that the gentleman in question was there when the annual 
inspection took place, and spent the rest of his time very pleasantly 
in England. 

Barren as this place is, I have never known such riches in fish 
waters surrounding it. The fish swarm, of all shapes 

and varied colours. 

known as creeping and 
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sweeping. “Creeping” is hauling a special hook along the bot- 
• om of the sea in search of enemy subnoarine cables. On a cable 
being hooked a small charge of guncotton atuched to the hook 
is exploded and the cable cut. 

“Sweeping” consists in hauling a kind of submerged net, 
to which are also attached charges of guncotton, and this is 
used for finding and exploding enemy mines. These exercises 
are carried out once in three months, and as wc were due for these 
exercises, and seeing the tremendous quantities of fish in Perim, 
we thought we would carry out our quarterly creeping and sweep- 
ing practice. In these practices the charges are actually exploded 
under water. As soon as the charge of guncotton was exploded 
the surface of the sea was literally covered with stunned fish, 
from thirty-foot sharks downwards. Wc filled up four large 
rowing boats, the sailors only taking those with scales and re- 
jecting those without, in accordance with an old superstition. 
We caught enough fish by this novel method of angling to feed 
the whole ship’s company of eight hundred men, and it was a 
most welcome change after our diet of “salt horse” and pickled 
pork. 

Britain is the only naval power with a foothold in the Arabian 
Gulf, and we have always taken care to prevent any other mari- 
time nation acquiring territory there. Bombay is an important 
naval station, and the headquarters of the old Royal Indian Marine, 
now to become the Royal Indian Navy. But in the Crown Colony 
of Ceylon is the coaling and oiling station of Colombo and a 
small dockyard at Trincomalee. The southernmost point of 
Ceylon, Point de Galle, is an important “laadfaM”, and one of 
the most important strategic areas in the Seven Seas. 

East of the Suez Caml, there is no large graving dock capable 
of accommodating the largest of our ships-of-lhe-linc. The 
modern dreadnought is so wide in the beam, on account of the 
under-water protection required for defence against the oplosion 
of torpedoes, that the ordinary large dock, suitabk for big liaers 
and other merchant ships, is not wide mough to take a large 
warship. 

A graving dock is made of stone or concrete and filled with 
water ; the ship requiring repair imder water is fic»«ted into it. 
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and then, the entrance being closed with a caisson, the water is 
pumped out and the ship rests high and dry in the dock. This 
is the process known as dry-docking. 

Another type is the floating dock of steel. It is submerged 
by filling its tanks with water, and when the ship is in place the 
tanks are emptied and the dock rises out of the sea, lifting the 
warship with it. A large floating dock has been towed out to 
Singapore, where it now is, and it can take the largest ship in the 
British Navy. After the Great Wat the lack of docking accom- 
modation for the largest warships in Eastern waters engaged the 
attention of the Admiralty. 

There was, and is, much to be said for developing Sydney, 
Australia, into a first-class naval dockyard as an alternative to 
Singapore. The present intention is to complete the Singapore 
base and either to station the present Mediterranean Fleet there 
as a Pacific Fleet, or else to keep a large Mediterranean Fleet 
based at Malta and hold the Singapore base in readiness to receive 
it, should the political situation require the presence of a large 
fleet of battleships and attendant craft in the Far East, 

Successive Governments at Westminster, ever since the plans 
for Singapore were decided upon in 1920, have, after hesitations, 
decided to proceed with the scheme ; though the work has been 
slowed down and the total cost reduced for the time being. 

Nevertheless, the case for Sydney as an alternative remains. 
And it is strengthened by the possibilities of the limitation of 
armaments by international agreement; for if no more large 
battleships ate to be built — and this is one probable agreement for 
the future, if not immediately — and the size of all new warships 
to be curtailed (which would not be to the disadvantage of the 
British Empire), Singapore will be a “white elephant' and most 
of the money will have been wasted. 

The existing cruiser base could have been brought up to date 
for less than a tenth of the cost of the present scheme. On the 
other hand, if money had been spent on Sydney in providing 
extra docking and repairing facilities, it would not have been 
wasted, even if no more very big ships are built for any of the 
world^s navies, for the facilities would have been useful for the 
tiiaintenance of ocean liners and large cargo steamers in Austealia. 
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And although Singapore is an important commercial port, it is 
only a port of call on one of the great trade routes. Sydney, on 
the other hand, is a terminal port. And it is at the terminal ports 
that extensive commercial docking facilities are most useful. 

The following are the arguments that can be advanced in 
favour of Sydney as the headquarters of British naval strength 
In the Pacific. Sydney stands on the shores of one of the finest 
natural harbours in the w’orld. It already has considerable sea 
and land defences, which, if strengthened in view of its increased 
importance on being made into a first-class naval port, would 
automatically defend one of the principal cities and centres of 
wealth in the sub-continent. A naval dockyard is already in 
existence, in which all but our latest and largest vessels can be 
taken for docking purposes. And there is a local shipbuilding 
industry increasing in importance, and able to supply immediately 
considerable reserves of skilled labour. 

It must not be forgotten that one of the Navy’s most impor- 
tant functions is to police the seas in peacetime. It is also neces- 
sary to show the flag at intervals in various parts of the world, 
and the latest and largest war vessels frequently undertake cruises 
for this purpose. Again, for political r^sons we have had occasion 
in the past, and may have again, to send a large fleet for purely 
political purposes, or as a demonstration, without any intention 
of undertaking hostile action. If our largest battleships cannot 
be docked in great areas of the world’s oceans, even for the pur- 
pose of cleaning their bottoms or undertaking small repairs, 
these great areas are virtually closed to our largest and most 
expensive vessels. Relative naval strength is stiU measured in 
battleships. These and the other post-Jutland ships can be 
docked nowhere east of Malta. 

A British battleship could cruise all over the Pacific, Indian 
and Atlantic oceans, and would find no base capable of repairing 
her under-water hull until she returned to Plymouth westabout. 
Therefore, if we put our trust in battleships, we must construct 
bases for their service. It is on these grounds that the new naval 
base is being proceeded with at Singapore. Another great 
argument for Singapore is that it is required for the defence of 
Australia. 
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Wc Spend ^60,000,000 a year, and the Unites States of 
America nearly £70,000,000 a year, in maintaining a fleet, because 
of the possibility of war. And by the natural process we must 
envisage war against the next strongest naval Powers, even though 
these are such good friends and associates as America or Japan. 

Singapore is one of the most important strategical points 
in the world, situated as it is at the point of intersection of a 
number of trade routes. It is the gateway to the Indian Ocean 
from the East, but not the only gateway from the East ; and we are 
told that the principal reason for its construction is to meet a 
demand by the inhabitants of Australia and New Zealand. Some 
of our Australian fellow countrymen have been haunted by the 
nightmare of a Japanese invasion. It is said that Japan is over- 
crowded, and her population growing ; that Australia is empty 
and there is a demand for territory in the north of Australia for ^ 
the landless millions of Japan. As a matter of fact, no Japanese 
statesman or strategist in his senses dreams of attempting to 
conquer Australia by force of arms. Japan has a great field for 
colonization in Manchuria, and is taking advantage of it, how- 
ever doubtful the means in international morality. But if the 
attempt were made on Australia, it could only be done by estab- 
lishing a half-way house at the Marshall Islands. 

The distance from Sydney to the Marshall Islands is 2,620 
miles, and from Sydney to Yokohama 4,379 A British 

squadron based on Singapore, and attempting to cut the Japanese 
lines of communication, would make for the Marshall Islands, 
or try a counter-attack on Yokohama. Now, the distance from 
Singapore to the Marshall Islands is no less than 4,004 miles, and 
from Singapore to Yokohama 2,888 miles. It is obvious that 
the distance is far too great for a fleet based on Singapore to inter- ^ 
fere with any such expedition. As a matter of fact, the problem 
of the invasion of Australia by sea from Japan is insoluble. 

The invading army would have to be considerable, as the Austra- 
lian foro^ are by no means negligible. It would be useless to 
tend them in the northern territories, as these are not vital and 
contain few resouro^ for an army. For decisive results it must 


attack the populous districts in the south and mst of the island 1 
oontinmt | 
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A modem army requires an enormous equipment in t!ic shape 
of motor transport, artilleri', aeroplanes, etc. And the amount 
of shipping tonnage required for an army big enough to make 
an impression on the Australian forces would be more than Japan 
could possibly find, even if she pressed every merchant vessel 
under the Japanese flag into service. It must be remembered, 
also, that she has to keep her commerce running and to import 
considerable quantities of foodstuffs, iron ore, and so on. 

But it might be necessary to send a British Battle Fleet to the 
Pacific, even as a watching force, in case of an American or 
Japanese outbreak. 

I suggest that it would be far better on every ground of 
economics, politics and naval strategy, to base a battle fleet on 
Australia itself. This fleet need not be so strong as the active 
Japanese Fleet. So long as it remained undefeated it would play 
the old role of a “fleet in being’ ’. In the late war our own Grand 
Fleet was much stronger than the German Fleet, but while the 
German Fleet, and especially the German torpedo craft, remained 
undcstroyed, any invasion of the German coast by sea was con- 
sidered too hazardous. 

Such a base at Sydney would have the following advantages 
over Singapore : 

(1) The climate is much better, Singapore not being healthy 
as a continued place of residence for white men, whereas 
Australia produces some of the physically finest men in the 
world. 

(2) Sydney, as a naval base, would be automatically de- 
fended by the Australian Army. Singapore would require a 
large garrison, as it is vulnerable to attack by raiders landing 
secretly on the Malay Peninsula. In fact, many potential enemies 
could be settled there before war broke out, and it is a fact that 
many Japanese are already settled in the Malay Archipelago and 
Peninsula. 

(}) Australia would be a good recruiting field for tbe Royal 
Navy, The inhabitants of Sh^pore arc a mixture of Chinese, 
Malays, and other Asiatics, with a governing class of white mer- 
chants, professional men, administrators, etc. 

(4) It would beecoQomicaUymore advantageous to establish 
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a great base at Sydney, as this would develop shipbuilding 
and Engineering in Australia, and the Australians would be more 
willing to build up a larger share of the Royal Navy and maintain 
it than at present. 

It may be said that it is necessary to bar the entrance to the 
Indian Ocean by a base at Singapore. There was a secondary 
dock capable of taking cruisers, and suitable for further develop- 
ment at no great expense, before the large floating dock was sent 
out. The Straits of Singapore are only twenty miles across at 
the widest. We could make them quite impassable by means 
of heavy guns, mines, submarines and aircraft. In the late war 
the northern part of the North Sea, two hundred miles across, 
was made nearly impassable in the last year, even to the German 
submarines, by the plentiful use of British and American mines. 
Similarly, it was not healthy for our large ships to approach within 
twenty miles of HeUgoland. We could certainly make the passage 
of the Straits of Singapore extremely hazardous for the largest 
naval force available for raiding purposes into the Indian Ocean 
from the eastward. 

The cost of Singapore is estimated at some £20,000,000 if the 
job is to be done thoroughly. Even the present reduced plans 
will cost a total of £10,000,000. But it was always intended to 
spend the larger sum eventually. It is not stated how much of 
this larger sum will be provided by the Australians, but we may 
feel sure that they would bear a much greater proportion of the 
cost of enlarging the present base at Sydney, for the money would 
be spent in their own country. The subsequent upkeep of 
Sydney would also be less, as local skilled labour would be avail- 
able, whereas much of the skilled labour for Singapore would have 
to be transplanted, and houses, hospitals, churches, schools, 
recreation halls, etc., would have to be provided. These are 
already in existence at Sydney. 

An advance base would be required in Northern Australia 
which would play the role of Scapa Flow in the late war to the Royal 
dockyards of Portsmouth and P%'mouth, Singapore and Hong 
Kong already exist as suitable cruiser bases. A submarine and 
cru^t base would be required in British New Guinea, but as 
this would be a violation of the spirit of the Washington 
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■ dockyards and -naval bases, the most important being .Sydney, 
with docks at Garden Island and excellent engineering facilities* 

Nearly in the middle of the South Atlantic is thc; solitary 
little island of Ascension. It was for many years utilized as a 
coaling-station, and could be so used again. With a total area 
of thirty-five square miles, it was , run on man-of-war lines, with 
officers and crew borne on ■"'Chip’s books’ ^ The principal 
product is turtles, and all shi.ps calling there were under orders 
to carry a number of turtles home for the Lords of the Admiralty, 
Sometimes most of these died on the voyages. One turtle was 
the ^^perks” of the captain, and this turtle never died ! 

. Turning to the New World, there are the Falkland Islands 
on the east coast of South America, now quite an old British 
possession, with a fine harbour and fuelling facilities, but no dock. 
Here it was that Admiral Sturdee’s squadron of two battle- 
cruisers and some armoured and protected cruisers were lucky 
enough to surprise Admiral von Spec’s squadron after the latter’s 
destruction of the old ships under the command of Admiral 
Craddock on the other coast of South America, Sturdee’s 
squadron was actually coaling when the German cruisers hove 
in sight, and were able to put to sea, bring the Germans to action, 
and destroy von Spec’s command. 

The German plan was to seize the Falklands and from there 
either raid commerce or make their way back to join the main 
German Fleet in European waters, or, most likely of all, make 
a demonstration off the west coast of South Africa, for the 
encouragement of disaffected elements in the Union. 

On the whole of the west coast of the South and North 
American continents there is no British naval base or coaling- 
station except Esquimalt on the Island of Vancouver, a minor 
cfuiset base, on the west coast of Canada. San Francisco and 
all California might have been ours a hundred and fifty years - 
ago, but the Home Government was not far-sighted enough to 
annex it The naval tradition is that the British Admical, 
sent to survey this then desoktc land, found the rivers full of 
sdmon which would not take a fly or any other bait. A hmx 
angler, he was to disgusted that he reportai the territory useless I 
So^ the Pacific ojast ^ the United Statm, the great territory west 



Empire — and Hollywood is now on American territory. 

On the east coast of the North jAmerican continent the only 
naval base is Halifax, Nova Scotia, on Canadian soil. It is a good 
naval harbour with a cruiser dock and repair facilities. The 
British islands of Bermuda in the Atlantic, 580 miles off New 
England, are an old naval station, and the excellent harbour 
contains a floating dock capable of dealing with large cruisers. 
Bermuda is often described as a menace to the United States by 
American super-patriots. Now that the principle of parity 
between the two navies has been agreed upon, and in the political 
state of the world, it would be a friendly gesture if the islands 
were demilitarized and the dockyard closed down. If we are 
not to fight the United States — and no one in his senses imagines 
for one moment that we are — the base at Bermuda loses its strate- 
gical importance. The writer urged this course on the British 
Cabinet during the 1930 Naval Conference. The results of 
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overseas bases, but this is because of a far-sighted policy in 
the past, and also because of our vast colonial Empire. This 
Empire requires defence, and such defence is a prime responsi- 
bility of the Royal Navy. In carrying this responsibility the 
Fleet must have overseas bases and fuelling-stations. It is also 
true that the possession of these outlying naval harbours makes 
the defence of trade easier and also facilitates the use of cruisers 
for -waging a war on commerce in the event of the peace being 
broken. But it is hardly a fair argument to base a demand for 
extra cruiser strength for the United States Navy, under the plea 
of seeking parity, on the existence of these bases. We might 
argue in our turn that the Panama Canal has doubled the effective 
strength of the United States Fleet by enabling it to be concen- 
trated in the Atlantic or Pacific as required. 

These arguments are, however, theoretical ; for unless the 
populations of the United States and of Great Britain both go 
stark staring mad, any war between the two great English-speaking 
peoples is impossible, while if some other powerfiil nation goes 
mad and breaks the peace, it is to be hoped the two English- 
speaking peoples -will act together for the restoration of peace, 
as, with better leadership, they would, and should, have done at 
the beginning of the Asiatic trouble in the autumn of 193 1. 



CHAPTER X 


SOm.nmiL mmiNl'SGEHCES' 

Tile Golden Age — How wireless restricts liberty — An unrecorded 
hero of the Boxer rising — TrawlerS' — Contempt for mines — Spit 
.' and polish' — Some nautical expressions— Pirates of today — 
Salutes and ceremonial — Rude welcome for a Chilean— (fold 
feet on the Yangtse-Kiang— Funnels and mtional prestige— 
Tricks and practical jokes- — Slavers iO' the. Red Sea— Turkish 
hospitelity — Sport in Albania— Amimi md M$iim and 
the Signalling Code— Football, on the equator— “^Grossing the 
line’" — Boat facing — Game shooting in the Far &st, '. 

The golden years of the Navy were before the invention of 
wifeless, and when, owing to the state of the world and the 
absence of any great naval fleet in home waters, the flag was 
widely shown on distant stations by cruisers, sloops and gun- 
boats. Once the captain of a ship got away **on Ms own”, 
not only was there no wireless to keep Mm in check and guide 
Ms hand, but in most parts of the world there were not even 
cables. This gave great scope for individual initiative, and many 
a young naval officer earned distinction by prompt action in 
putting down disturbances and even by aiMtexing disputed or 
Mtherto unclaimed territory. 

Others used their liberty in a more free-and-easy mannef* 
I knew one captain of a sloop on the C3iina station thirty years 
ago who was a groit sportsman. He was m Irishman, and 
his passion was stupe shooting. The snif« used to migatc 
down the coast in great numbers, but would-I« gunners had 
to be on the spot when they arrived and before they left. This 
officer used to find urgent reasons for always being on that part 
of the coast where the snipe were. 

To-day al tHs has changed. Every ship is fitted with 
wireless, and must kap in touch not only with the commmdct- 
in-diicf of the station, but, in mmt casi^, with the Adnfindtf 
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at WHtehall. With, the destructioa of the Russian Fleet during 
the Russo-Japanese war in China and the coming of the threat 
of the German High Sea Fleet at home, most of the fighting ships 
were concentrated in home waters and many of the older gun- 
boats and sloops, which were good enough for peace service 
on foreign stations, were found unsuitable for use at home and 
ruthlessly scrapped by the late Lord Fisher. These measure, 
while they increased fighting eSBciency, ended the halcyon times 
I have described. 

During the Boxer Rebellion in China a remarkable incident 
occurred. When the' rebellion was being suppressed by a 
large international force which had been sent to China, it was 
decided to capture the important strategical post of Shanhai- 
Kwan, where the railway line runs down the coast, and where 
also is the seaward end of the Great Wall of China. This place 
figures prominently in the news of the disturbances to-day in 
China, and it was then defended by a ring of modern forts erected 
by German engineers and armed with Krupp guns. The 
operation was looked upon as serious, as a large Chinese army 
had been concentrated at Shanhai-Kwan. It was decided to 
take no risks. 

The combined army of all the European Powers, America, 
and Japan, under the command of the famous Marshal von 
FaUcenhayn, was to be landed some distance away, to march 
inland and take the forts in rear. The combined Allied Fleet 
under the British Admiral, Harris, was to appear simultaneously 
to seaward of the forts and bombard them. All available vessels 
were ordered to concentrate at dawn on the day fixed from all 
parts of the station. Among the ships to receive these orders 
was a small British sloop lying in a Korean port. In order to 
make certain of artiviag in time, especially as he might meet a 
typhoon and be delayed, the captain started twenty-four hours 
early. But, as tihe weather kqit fine, he arrived at dawn on the 
day before that fixed for the operation. 

Having sighted land, he thought he might steam fairly close 
in to reconnoitie. To his surprise, the signalmen reported 
that through .their t!eiesoc^)es tiiey could see the Chinese Army 
in full retreat and the g^rdsons of the forts running out of them 
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like ants disturbed in their nest. On “standing in” he found 
the whole countryside desolate and the forts empty. An officer 
was sent, with an armed boat’s crew and a small landing party, 
to investigate further. This officer was able to take possession 
of all the twelve forts without tiring a shot. He put two blue- 
jackets in each, and hoisted the British flag over every one of 
the forts. 

The fact was that the Chinese rebels had been warned of this 
gr^t expedition and, thinking our small sloop was the advance 
guard, fell into a panic and made a strategical “according 

to plan”. 

The next morning, also according to plan, the great army 
of Marshal von Falkenhayn, having marched all night, appeared ; 
to find every fort in the possession of two British bluejackets 
flying the British flag, who refused entrance to everybody, and 
declined to give up their captures. A great powwow followed, 
and finally the British had to surrender all but two of the forts 
to the Allies. The captain of the gunboat got his promotion. 

During the Great War we felt the loss of many of these small 
ships, and utilized armed fishing trawlers to take their place. 
These trawlers wUe commanded by hardy fishermen, whose 
knowledge of the sea was greater than their knowledge of naval 
warfare. But they did sterling service in fighting submarines, 
sweeping for mines and convoying merchant ships. 
German mines were not only moored, but in some cases 
left drifting about in the tide. They were of the famous sj 
variety, which were so constructed that when one of the s 
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partiaiki: mine was, of course,- a **dnd^’, 'or there would have 
been no story to tell. 

Another of our trawler skippers on patrol - was caught in a 
thick fog, lost his bearings and made fast in the darkness to 
what he thought was^ a buoy* ' When daylight came and the 
fog lifted, he found he had secured his cable to a moored German 
mine. Fortunately this also was a '^dud’^ 

One of the most remarkable changes in the Navy in the years 
before the Great War was the gunnery renaissance. At the 
beginning of the century, after a very long period of peace, and 
with no real threat at sea, a tremendous amount of time was 
spent solely in making the men-of-war look pretty. Until the 
great increase of the power of the artillery made it necessary 
to spend more time in gunnery practice, one of the surest ways 
for an officer to gain promotion was to have the vessel under his 
command cleaner and daintier in appearance than any steam- 
yacht, Beautiful enamel, brass shining like gold, decks as white 
as snow and steelwork like polished silver represented good 
organization and willing work, and was looked upon as a mark 
of smartness and efficiency in a ship-of~war. One of the cruisers 
on the Mediterranean station, where the weather is usually good, 
burnished a steel torpedo-boom on either side of her hull. It 
was oiled and covered with canvas when the ship went to sea. 
Another vessel, not to be outdone, burnished one of the spare 
anchors until you could see your face in it, and the fore- 
castle men who lived near the anchors used it as a shaving 
mirror. 

Yet during this craze for ^^spit and polish’’, as we used to 
call it, the Admiralty, in the interests of economy, was very 
stingy in the allowance of paint and cleaning materials, and officers 
had to dip their hands deeply in their pockets to buy extra paint. 
This state of affairs became a scandal, but was at last brought to 
^ a head by a very independent officer who refused to spend a 
penny on extra paint and pretty-pretties and cruised about with 
only one side of his ship painted, declaring that this was ail the 
paint allowance would cover, A vigorous correspondence 
folowed Lords of the Admiralty, but the defier c£ 

^tedition stocxi fast^ and in due time the authorities incr^sed the 
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allowance of paint and other necessities .to Hm. and to all other 
ships. 

I had one piece of luck when I <iiscove.red in our home 
dockyard a storekeeper in charge of the paint stores who came 
from the same part of Yorkshire as myself, .\ftcr exchanging 
local news, he asked me, as a special favour, to send a small 
rowing boat that night to a quiet flight of steps leading dawn 
from the dockyard wall. I could only guess the purpose of 
this, but arranged for the boat to be sent, and she returned filled 
with drums of enamel and paint — enough to last us for the rest 
of the year. It would have been no use sending it back, as no 
one could have been found to claim it, and we were glad enough 
to make good use of this manna from heaven, or, rather, from 
the Yorkshire moors. 

Some nautical expressions and figures of speech are of great 
antiquity and come down to us from the sailing ship days. 
For example, when a sailor is going on leave he counts up his 
money and decides he has got so much to “veer and haul on”. 
The origin of this expression is that when the anchor is down 
there must be enough cable remaining in the locker to let out 
a little more or to shorten up the moorings as required, according 
to the weather. 

A man who hesitates and is always changing his mind is 
spoken of as “backing and filling”. The origin of this expres- 
sion is the practice of a sailing ship in a narrow passage with a 
contrary wind alternately filling her sails, proceeding a short 
distance and then backing her sails by turning so that the wind 
blows them against the mast and forces her back again, gradually 
moving forward in this way. A seaman lying down for a short 
nap talks of “taking a stretch off the land”. This originated m 
a ship tacking against the wind, n«ur the shore, when greater 
caution has to be exercised k approaching the land than when 
sailing away from it. 

A very argumentative man in a ship is known as a “sea lawyer”; 
and one who talks too much is said to have his “tongue on 
gimbals”. The gimbals are the double swivels on which the 
compos is mounted so that it can turn all ways and remain 
level however the ship movM. 
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A tnan going about with a very doleful expression is said to 
have a “sea-boot face”, the idea being that his face is as long as 
his high sea-boots. 

A man with too much drink aboard is said to be “three 
sheets in the wind”. This expression, now well known on 
shore, suggests a vessel badly manoeuvred and with two or three 
of her sails flapping or forced against the mast through being 
too close to the wind. In the same way a man who takes undue 
risks is spoken as of “sailing too close to the wind”, which means 
trying to steer a course more to windward than the ship’s sailing 
capacity warrants. 

A very tall story is sometimes referred to as being “all my 
eye and Betty Martin”. The origin of this is an old fable in the 
Navy of a cooper in the victualling yard by the name of Martin, 
who led an unhappy married life. Driven to desperation, he 
killed his wife and headed up her body in a salt-pork cask, one 
of a consignment waiting to go on board an outgoing vessel 
The young men going to sea were told this story so that they 
wouldn’t eat their salt pork but would leave all the more for the 
older hands — it never having been discovered, according to the 
story, exactly which cask of alleged salt pork contained the remains 
of the unfortunate Betty Martin, such being the lady’s name. 


We had a lot of trouble with Chinese pirates, especially in 
South China. They still give trouble. Nowadays the pirates 
come aboard coasting steamers disguised as passengers, and try 
to overpower the crew when out at sea. The old method was to 
attack the sailing junks, which carry most of the coasting trade in 
China, in their own armed boats. If a man-of-war was about, the 
pirates reverted to their normal occupation of farming andfishing. 

Sailors are very good at dressing up and acting parts. A 
successful ruse carried out, not so many years ago, was to man a 
genuine sailing junk with bluejackets disguised as Chinese sailors. 
When the Chinese pirates came to attack her, her masked guns 
were exposed and the villains found that, instead of capturing 
a peaceable trading junk, they had caught a regular Tartar. 

The satne trick was successfully used during tire war agdnst 
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enemy submarines* Iniiocent-]cK>kmg merchant ships were 
sent to steam along the regular trade routes ; but they were 
like the wooden horse that was taken into Troy tilkd with 
armed men* They, too, had hiddden guns carefully masked, 
but the submarine captains were a little more wily than the 
Chinese pirates. It was sometimes necessary for the ships, 
as these disguised merciiantmen were called, to allow themselves 
to be torpedoed and for the crew apparently to abandon their 
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some of the naval drills, one of which was to lay ont a ship's 
heaviest anchor by slinging it underneath an open boat, sometimes 
useful for hauling a stranded vessel off a sandbank. One officer 
whom I knew had a wooden anchor made, which was, of course, 
lighter and more quickly handled than the steel anchor. He had 
great success with his anchor drills, until the admiral in charge 
of the squadron became suspicious and gave an order for all 
the anchors to be let go, that is, to be dropped to the seabottom. 
My friend’s anchor promptly floated to the surface, and he was 
told by signal to have it broken up for firewood, as apparently 
a mistake had been made by the dockyard in providing him with 
a wooden anchor instead of a steel one ! 


The Royal Navy used to live in terror of journalists, especially 
when there was a war on. During the Russo-Japanese War, 
while the Japanese were laying siege to Port Arthur, we had a 
squadron lying at Wei-hai-wei, not far away, to safeguard 
British interests. A certain enterprising war correspondent 
hired a small steam tug and proceeded to poke about off Port 
Arthur looking for news. The Russian general in command 
of Port Arthur caught him at it, and said if he appeared again 
he would hang him. He stayed then further out at sea until 
discovered by the Japanese. Admiral Togo, commanding the 
Japanese Fleet, said, if he found him again, would hang him. 
Very indignant, this newspaper man came over to Wei-hai-wei 
and laid a complaint before our admiral, the famous Sir Gerald 
Noel. *‘Well,” said Sir Gerald, ‘^‘if I catch you about here again 
I won’t hang you ; but I will put you under arrest and you will 
sleep in a hammock under the forecastle until the whole war is 
over.” Finding himself so unpopular at sea, our war corre- 
spondent obtained a permit to join one of the armies in the field, 
and we saw no more of him. 


In the Royal Navy service ceremonial counts for a great deal. 
Salute at sea have always had an importance. In the old sailing- 
ship days a man-of-war posing an admiral’s flagship would 
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wer her topgallant sails, or the upper sqaare-sails, on her masts, 
5e idea being that sh.c should slacken speed to allow the seni 


:ssei to na 


Merchant vessels were supposed to do the same 


ling when passing one of the King's ships. We once fought 
•ar with the Dutch to force them to salute ai! out men-of-war 
: sea. King Philip II of Spain, coming with a gallant fleet and 
I the pomp and circumstance of his Imperial state to claim 
[ueen Marj' of England as his bride, failed to dip his colours 
id lower his upper yards on sighting the English Fleet. The 
nglish admiral fired a broadside of shotted guns at the Spanish 
lonarch to remind him of his duty. 

In these days of steamships merchant vessels are supposed 
j dip their colours, in other words lower the ensign half-wa 
own the mast or flagstaff, and rehoist it, the man-of 
isnondins in the same wav. A man-of-war aDormchins a 
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Now that the interval has been reduced to five seconds, the 
formula is as follows : 


If I wasn’t a gunner I wouldn’t be here 
Number Two — ^FIRE I 


If I wasn’t a gunner I wouldn’t be here 
Number Three— FIRE I 


When I was on the China station, over twenty years ago, we 
received an unexpected visit from a Chilean warship to Hong 
Kong, and the first we knew of her arrival was hearing her fire 
the customary salute with the Union Jack hoisted at her masthead. 
It was a Sunday afternoon, and the gunner had gone ashore for 
a walk. One of the sub-lieutenants was told off to get the saluting 
guns ready and return the Chilean warship’s salute. Naval 
guns carry a long wooden rod with a leather plug at one end 
which fits into the muzzle to keep the damp out at sea. It is 
called a tompion. Our young friend forgot to have these 
removed from his guns, and when the time came to return the 
salute the Chilean warship was nearly abreast of our man-of-war. 
On the first gun being fired, with a blank cartridge in the breach, 
the tompion was shot out like a great arrow and went through 
the funnel of the Chilean man-of-war, to the great surprise of 
everyone concerned. Our captain was furious, and ordered the 
ojfficer to put on his frockcoat, sword and cocked hat and go on 
board to apologize, where he found that, luckily, no one had 
been hurt. 

Another funny incident that happened in connection with 
saluting was during the Boxer Rebellion. The great Yangtse- 
Kiang, running through the centre of China, is an artery of 
commerce and has many foreign settlements on its banks. High 
up the river is the wealthy city and treaty port of Hankow, with 
an important foreign colony. The Boxer Rebellion did not 
actuaUy spread to the Yangtse valley, but at one time it looked 
as if it would, and our consul at Hankow sent an urgent S.O.S, 
for a gunboat to be sent up to protect the foreign community, 

AH our ships, under Admiral Seymour, were engaged in 
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telieviog Pekio^ then besieged by , the Boxers^ and, the only 
British man-of-waf available was a small sloop lying fatthef down, 
the river. She was ordered to proceed with all speed to Hankow^ : 
and to, get there whatever happened. Now below Hankow 
the great rive,r Yangtse .narrows, and the banks form cliffs on, 
either side at a place called Chin-Kliang, where, some years before, 
the Chinese had erected modem forts built under the direction 
of German officers and a,rmed, with the latest Kmpp guns. 

Just above Chin-Kiang was a formidable Chinese. Fleet, 
includin,g several hefty ironclads, each one of which would have 
been more than a match for our small sloop. The. attitude 
the gunners in the forts and the Chinese sailors in the Fleet was 
doubtful, to say the least of it, and news reached the officer in 
command of the sloop that the Chinese admiral had sworn that 
on no account would he allow any Allied warship to pass. Still, 
there was nothing else for it, so before reaching Chin-Kiang 
the sloop cleared for action and everyone went to his battle 
station with a distinctly sinking feeling at the base of his stomach. 
The dressing-station for the wounded was in the officers" mess 
or wardroom, and here was stationed the Irish doctor and the 
paymaster, whose duty it was to assist the doctor in action. 
Down below they were unable to see what was going on, and 
felt extremely uncomfortable. Suddenly there was a crash and 
a gun fired on deck. .^^Bego.rra,"" said the doctor, *^the fight"s 
started and we^re all dead men/’ A few seconds later another 
gun went. The two poor fellows were convinced their hour 
had come, so they drank the last two bottles of champagne on 
board as ..rapidly as possible, so as to make sure of them. All that 
had happened, however, was that our sloop had hoisted the 
.'Chinese .colours and fired a salute of blank cartridges out of 
compUment to the Chinese officer in command of the fl.eet, who 
returned the salute, also with blank cartridges, and nothing 
further happened. 

Having safely navigated the narrows, and passed by the 
Chinese forts and the Chinese Fleet without any untoward incident, 
the crew were piped to dinner and the captain and officers went 
down to the wardroom for something to restore their shattered 
nerves. There they found the.. doctor and .the paymaster shaken 
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but brave the champagne bottles empty on the table. <‘Holv 
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^ • es, said the captain, ‘VeVe won the battle but 

wtat s Mppened to our last bottles of champagne ? "Oh well” 
doctor "we thought you wouldnVbe rteeZ’S, 
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^r the rebellion was over and peace restored, out admiral 
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erior of China, to the astomshment of the natives whn hoA 
nw« seen such immense warships. We had to stLm at fhu 
peed as the rorrent is very swift in the river, and our wash 
poured over the low bants and swept quite a number ofSe 
ama^ Inhabitants into the river, so mud, so that wThTdl^ 
detail a totpedo-boat despoyer to bring up the teat of the so 
and have her boats ready for Werlg^o p"i 
Struggling in the water. ^ ^ 
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streaming from them through special pipes led from the other 
f funnels. With her six funnels she made a tremendous impression 
wherever she went^ and quite outshone any prestige already 
acquired by the Askold. 

' To.fpedo-boat-destroyers are long, narrow craft, of small 
sizCj, almost entirely filled with engines and boilers^ as their chief 
quality is high speed. As the deck is only about five .feet above 
, the .sea, in rough, weather the ship is as much o.nder the water 
as above it. The hatches, giving egress from below, are simply 
round holes in' the deck with special watertight covers, just 
large enough for a man to pass through. To sh,ow how small 
they were, I remember some ladies coming on board to tea at 
f Malta, at a time when fashion decreed that large picture hats 
should be worn. The chaperon's hat was so large that it wouldn't 
go down the hatch, and she had to leave it on deck in charge of 
the petty officer of the watch. 

A rather stout officer in one of our destroyers had the mis- 
fortune to fail down in rough weather and break his leg. He 
was taken down below and spent six weeks in his bunk, with 
his leg in plaster of Paris, until the bone had mended. When he 
^ was ready to go on shore, he found he had grown so fat that he 
, ■ couldn't get through the hatch, and had to have the deck cut 
. away' ! 

. ■ • » » . ■ ' * . • 

When a great many young men are cooped up on board ship 
^ they have to find an outlet for their energies, and this sometimes 
takes the form of practical joking. The junior officers, the petty 

officers and seamen all sleep in canvas hammocks slung up to the 
beams overhead. Before supper the hammocks are slung ready 
for the night, and during supper a very old' joke was to choose 
the hammock of some unfortunate youth, unsling it and hang it 
up again with what is known as a ‘^slippery hitch". The hammock 
I looks safe enough, but when any weight comes on it the end 
! draws and deposits the would-be sleeper on deck. A much I 

I more cruel joke, strictly forbidden, was cutting the hammock | 
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down SO that it fell with a bump, sometimes with disaere^ble 
results to its occupant. & 

_ A trick played on young officers when they first go to sea 
IS to suggest that they insert a tin funnel, used for fillip bottles 
or casks through the lower part of their waistcoats, balance a 

the funnel 

While the unsuspecting youngster is balancing the coin a mess’ 
mate pours the contents of a glass of water down the funnel 
The fiKt the victim knows is that he has got a thorough wetting 
aad his only compensation is to wait for somebody else to come 
along who doesn’t know the trick. 


In recent years there has been a revival of the slave traffic 
across the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The British Navv 
has during ffie last half-century been attempting to stop tlZ 
tr^c, Md frequently with success. The slaves, captured by 
raiders from Abyssinia on expeditions into the Sudan are 
smuggled down to the coast and taken across to A^bia 

^td she had sailed away again. And as there weren’t enough 

ihng lifeboats, chiefly pinnaces and cutters, and send them away 
cruising, for weeks at a time, under a midshipman. Twelve to 

g4^w? °t machine- 

gun would be earned in the bows. In very bad weather these 

open boats would seek shelter in the mouths of creeks, or wadis 
^ they are c^ed in Arabic. AU dhows sighted were overhauled 
Md examined. As these Arab dhows are fast sailers, they can 
usuaUy only be cornered by the boats working in combination 

^ tricks. oZ 

of ffiese tricks w^ to drop a large rock over the side, which would 

And nrqirte^ ^°at and sink her. 

And no quarter was shown if the slavers got the upper hand 

Sid/ irr "^^^igside on the windward 

stde, as another tnck was to let feU the great sail on top of the 
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Open boat, to be followed by the^ dhow^s ctew^ armed with knives, 
who would stab oiir men through the canvas before they had 
time to extricate themselves. The wretched slaves were manacled 
together between decks in terrible conditions, a.£id it was a work 
of hmnanity to free them and take. them, to Aden,. Zanzibar or 
other B..ritish te.ffitory. We sometimes had as many as twenty 
ships" boats strong oot .along the Red Sea coast, and. once a week 
a croiser, known as the parent sMp, would mn down the line, 
perhaps a hundred miles long., and serve oot ma.ils,. fresh pro- 
visions, and take on board, any sick men; though, as a matter of 
fact, in. spite of the intensely hot weather, the general .health of 
men on. these expeditions was remarkably good. 

This is jost one example of the kind' of work the Navy does 
in peacetime, of wMch the general public hears very little. 


My.first job in the Navy as a commissioned officer was when, 
as a sob-Heotenant, I was appointed second-in-command of a 
gunboat in the Mediterranean that was used as the special yacht 
of the commander-in-chief. In her we visited Constantinople 
twenty years ago, in the heyday of the great Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
Having safely passed up the Dardanelles and anchored in the 
Bosphorus, the admiral and the captain of our gunboat went 
ashore to pay their respects to the authorities, leaving me in 
charge. The signalman presently came down to report a 
Turkish steamboat approaching the ship, filled with high 
officials. Hastily girding on my sword, I went on deck to 
receive four magnificent Pashas. One was an admiral, one a 
general, and the other two were high. Court officials representing 
the Sultan. After the usual exchange of courtesies, they asked 
me how many men there were in the .ship. I rather hesitated to 
give them the information, as I thought it might be confidential, 
but finally told them that we had a hundred men, though, as a 
matter of fact, our crew was only eighty. After more courtesies 
and the dispensation of some hospitality by myself, they left 
their cards and took their departure. 

Later in the day, a launch came alongside laden with fresh 
meat, bread, liquid butter and, most wonderful of all/ beer. 
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This, it appeared, was a present from the Sultan to the ship’s 
company ; and the reason they wished to know the num^r 
ot the crew was to know how much to send. I was glad I had 
exaggerated the number of men on board ! This was repeated 
every cky of our week’s stay, together with presents of “Turkish 
delight”, cigarettes and sweet wine, none of which was wasted 
Our whole reception was most hospitable, and some very gorgeous 
ceremomes were aranged. Our visit wound up with a lieni- 
£cent banquet at the Sultan’s palace, to which we all went in 
full dress with our cocked hats, swords, etc. After dinner we 
retired to an anteroom, where a large tray was brought, escorted 
y a gorgeous offiaal, on which were displayed medals and 
decorations for every officer in the ship, my own being a gold 
medal of one of the Turkish Orders of Chivalry. 

Later in the year we went to Albania, then under Turkish 
rule, and visited the magnificent Bay of Avlona, partly because 
we made a point of showing the flag in this country every few 
years, partly because of the wonderful woodcock shooting in 
a gr^t thicket of thorns, several miles long, known throughout 
the Navy as the Horseshoe Covert. This huge thicket of thorns 
was always fuU of woodcock at a certain season of the year,which 
season we were careful to choose for our visit. But they took 

as no Albaman freeman would think of working for anyone 
tet of ail fo, a attaogea. My. howover. igagcd Zo’ 
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me. The Governor had apparently got out of bed the wrong 
side, for hst was in a Vtty bad temper, and as good as told me that 
it was our own feult Ibr trusting one of the natives, who, he 
declared, were all thieves and cut-throats, and we were lucky 
not to have been murdered. He evidently wasn’t going to help 
us at all, so as a last resort I took out the Sultan’s medal and told 
him I had just had it given to me in Constantinople. The 
change was miraculous. If I had been the Sultan himself I 
couldn’t have been treated with greater deference. The Governor 
sent for all his staff, gave twenty people different orders 
in as many seconds, and presently had the whole countryside 
looking for the thief, who was finally captured and all our property 
returned, except for one tin o£ pate de foie gras which had been 
consumed. We begged that he should not be punished, and 
this was agreed to. 


During the Great War both the Germans and ourselves 
became very smart at decoding each other’s wireless signals. 
The Harwich Force, under Commodore Tyrwhitt, was under- 
taking an operation in the North Sea on one occasion in misty 
weather, and got news that enemy Zeppelins were about. His 
ships were all scattered, and it was necessary to send a wireless 
signal to warn them. He therefore signalled to all ships to read 
the last verse of Hymn 224. Efficient as was the German 
General Staff, they had neglected to provide themselves with a 
copy of Hymns Ancient and Modern, but aU ships in the British 
Navy carry hymn-books. On looking up the verse, the captains 
read the following : 

O happy band of pilgrims, 

Look upward to the skies. 

Where such a light affliction 
Shall win so great a prize. 

This was all that was required, and, sure enough, one of our 
destroyers presently brought down a 2£ppelin with her anti- 
aircraft gun. 
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■' Ail sailors love games, and never lose an opportunity of ' 
taking part in -whatever is doing/' - I remember diiring a long - 
stay at Singapore, in the East Indies, we played Rugby footbaU * 
on Christmas Day against a local team of planters and other 
sporting Britons in the colony, in a temperature of about* loo 
degrees Fahrenheit I And in the afternoon, when it was even 
hotter, two of our ships sent their best racing crews to engage 
in a three-miles very keenly contested boat-race in heavy ships' 
boats, one against the other. They were much thinner when 
they had finished. 

Naturally, most of the opportunities for sport occur when the 
ships are in harbour, and all ships have their own football anti 
cricket elevens. The favourite football game is Association, 
though the so-called West Country ships, which is, as previously 
mentioned, the name given to those manned from Plymouth 
and containing a large proportion of men from Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland, have Rugby fifteens playing imder the 
English Rugby rules as well. 

When we are at sea in the larger ships we can play hockey on 
deck if the weather is not too bad ; and one of the most popular 
pastimes is boxing, which has always been held in great favour 
in the Navy and encouraged in every way. In fact, the modern 
boxing-glove was first invented by some of Admiral Nelson’s 
officers who wanted to find a way of keeping the men amused f 
and happy during the long naval campaigns of those days. 

The old ceremony of crossing the line always leads to a good 
deal of horseplay and skylarking. Crossing the line means 
crossing the equator, and all those on board who have not 
already passed south of the equator, or, when going north, have , 
not crossed it from the south, are supposed to be initiated by 
Neptune. The ship is stopped, the look-out man reports 
that Neptune wishes to come aboard, and in he comes over the 
bows of the ship with a queen and a Court all fully decorated and 
equipped, including mermaids, the Court barber, etc. A big 
canvas bath is rigged up amidships, and each novice is freely 
lathered with a bounteous mixture of soap and water, shaved 
with a wooden razor, admonished by King Neptune as to Hs I 
duties as m ^eanma or traveller, and then flung into the bath. 
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where he is given a good ducking by Neptune’s courtiers standing 
in the water for that purpose. I have seen an unpopular 
officer or man given quite a rough time by the young spirits 
who form the Court. These ceremonies sometimes used to go 
on ail day, the fun being fast and furious. The ceremony is 
sacred to sailors, and the navigating officer is quite capable of 
altering the reckoning of the ship, for public purposes, so as to 
cross the line at a convenient hour of the morning when other- 
wise the equator would be reached at night. 

A very cruel joke sometimes played on board sailing ships 
is to make fast the end of a halliard or sailrope which the men would 
have to haul on during a manoeuvre with the sails, or in altering 
the course of a ship, to the handle of some unfortunate fellow’s 
sea-chest. All imsuspecting, the watch would man this particular 
rope and run away with it, and the unhappy victim would see his 
chest with all his treasures and belongings, possibly bursting 
open, hoisted up to the masthead. 

A custom of great antiquity is the toasting of sweethearts 
and wives on Saturday nights at sea by the youngest member 
present, who must make a speech standing on the table. Some- 
times, should the juniors appear to be getting slack, they are 
made to perform a kind of obstacle race under the table, known 
as “groping”. As in our rather congested condition on board 
ship the underneath of the table is occupied by tin cases, trunks, 
and sometimes beer barrels, this is mote difficult than it sounds, 
and is certainly a very well-known cure for seasickness in the 
case of the young men who are a iittle unsteady on their legs 
during the first few days at sea. 

Boat-racing sometimes involves a good deal of fun. It 
has always been a very popular sport in the Navy. A well- 
known practical joke was to secure a torpedo underneath the 
keel of a racing boat, the starting lever being operated by means 
of a cord worked by the coxswain. On the torpedo being 
started, the boat above it would be impelled through the water 
at a tremendous speed, the crew doing their best to simulate 
hard rowing, and usually causing a great deal of excitement 
among the inexperienced. Again, I have known a skilful 
swimmer swim under the water, close along the side of a ship. 
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while the men were at tea, to a racing boat waiting to take part 
m a race, dive under the keel and secure a canvas bucket bv 
a short length of rope to a hole in the keel used for lashinv 
down the tarpaulin covers for the boats when not in use and 
lying on the upper deck. The effect of tHs would be to act 
as a very effective drag ; the unsuspecting crew would puU away 
at the oars and not understand why they made so little proo-ress. 

Another trick sometimes played when a boat-race had\eea 
arranged was to remove the plug secretly from the bottom of 
the nval boat and replace it by an artificial plug carefully 
to look exactly like the other, but of a special nature. This 
plug was soluble, though with a thin wooden cap that made it 
look to all intents and purposes just hke the regular wooden 
tore. After being a few minutes in the water, the soluble gum 
of which the temporary plug was constructed would dissolve 

^d water begin to trickle into the boat, very often not to be 
discovered for some time, when a considerable amount of water 
would be found lapping about in the weU or bottom of the boat. 
In any case there would be a delay to repair damage, and this trick 
If It came off, would usually have the desired effect, though it 

was naturally looked upon as most unsportsmanlike and 
reprehensible. 

I senred my first commission abroad as a midshipman in a 
battleship on the C2iina station, and we used to get a good deal 
of sport there. There were no game laws in China, and the 
Chinese famers were very good in aUowing Engfishmen to 
shoot and hunt all over their land. The only trouble was the 
ogs m the villages, which were very fierce and had a habit of 
attockmg strangers. I knew a case of an officer out shooting 
who thought he was being seriously attacked by the dogs and 
pegiered one of them with smaU shot. Thereupon the whole 

just escaped 

wi h ffis 1^.^ On the other hand, if a dog actually tried to savage 
you, the Chinanm wouldn’t mind if you kept him off with a 
knife. I persuaded the ship’s armourer to fit a bayonet to my 
sportog gun, and this so effectively kept the dogs at a distance 
that I never actually had to hurt one. 

The great water-bufeloes, nominally tame and in charge of 
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a small child whom they obey implicitly^ were sometimes very 
fierce and would also attack straagers^ bat if the small child were 
I about, and friendly, one w’as quite safe. 

! In the crowded fields you had to be very careful in shooting 

not to put a few pellets into a human being, though it was 
counted much less serious to do this than to pepper a dog. An 
officer from one of our ships was unfortunate enough to put 
some small pellets into a Chinese farmer, through a pure accident, 
but though he gave the man ten dollars compensation, we were 
never able to shoot in that part of the world again, for the news 
of our munificence spread like wildfire and the natives used to 
lie in the long grass all round ns and jump up in the hope of 
I being hit with small shot every time w'e fired I 
j Life at sea is very hard, and sailors always grumble, which is 

their hereditary privilege. But they are always ready to make a 
I joke of anything under the sun, and always welcome any diversion 

if: ' that will raise a laugh. 
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' All these factors produced, entirely ' ao^el conditions in the 
methods of applying the old strategy to the new situation in 
which the outbreak of war found -ns* Furthermore, the popula- 
tion of .these islands had increased fourfold since the .last g,reat 
naval war in which the Briti.sh Fleet had been engaged ; and 
through a higher standard .of living, an increase in manufacturing 
equipment depending on overseas' supplies of raw m.ate.rial,, and 
decli.ne.in agriculture, the country was more then ever dependent 
on overseas supplies for its prosperity and even for the Mfe of its 
inhabitants ; so that whereas in all our previous w^ars on the 
Continent we had sent comparatively small armies and relied for 
the land part of the campaign on the assistance of allies, whom 
we frequently subsidized with money, in the Great War we 
mobilized the whole of our available manhood before it was over 
and maintained the largest army that has ever left these shores on 
the continent of Europe, in addition to very considerable armies 
in other th.eatres of war ; and we continued to subsidize our 
AMes with money just the same. 

Lastly, the new weapons themselves,- the fast cruisers and 
destroyers, the submarines, ai,rcraft, torpedoes and mines,, 
range guns of immense power, ail complicated the problems the 
British Admiralty had to solve. 

During the previous hundred years the Navy had been 
engaged in one serious war, in the Crimea ; but it was only then 
just emerging from the sailing-ship era, Md the weapons used 
were still comparatively primitive. Our- ships had been engaged 
in numerous colonial expeditions ; the sailors had taken a part in 
the South African War and the Indian Mutiny on land, and many 
other comparatively minor affairs ; but the Fleet with which we 
waged the greatest war in ail history had never been tested in 
battle under modern conditions against a first-class power. 
So unknown were the conditions that both the Germans'- 
ourselves were agreeably surprised after the Battle of Jutland, 
to discover that no unsuspected novelties in weapons of 
destruction had been produced by the other side. 

The only fighting on the great scale in which modern navies 
had been engaged was at the beginning of this century during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and some valuable lessons resulted from the 
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naval engagements in that war; but the submarine had n.. 
appeared, there were no aircraft, and long-range gunnery bad 

not be„de,eIoped,otap,.3M pitch. tLc wefe. 4 ^ “ 

Still many unknown factors. 

un strategical plan of campaign drawn 

p by the Admirdty m conjunction with the commander-in-chief 
designate, was that foUowed in previous wars. 

The functions ofa war fleet are comparatively simple. Thev 
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movement for one’s own troops, however, and abihty to prevent 
the passage of enemy troops by sea, are by no means the only 
advantages that follow from command of the seas, and the test of 
the correctness of the old doctrine of the command of the seas is 
whether the advantages that go with it sdll obtain. 

The naval conduct of the war from Whitehall has been much 
criticized and will continue to be criticized. Fierce controversy 
has raged and will rage over this or that aspect of strategy, and 
over this or that naval engagement. It is perfectly true that 
blunders are made in e^xry war by both sides. It is usually the 
belligerent who makes the fewest blunders who wins in the end. 
It is also true that the conduct of the naval campaign by the British 
Admiralty was not free from error. But the old policy of obtain- 
ing and keeping command of the seas was followed out, and an 
impartial examination of the facts will show that it was effective. 

In addition to freedom of movement for troops, can one’s 
own commerce, under modern conditions, use the seas ; and are 
the sea routes denied to enemy commerce by the power which 
holds command of the seas ? The answer is yes — with certain 
qualifications. 

Such command was exercised during the whole of the Great 
War, and was in the end effective in achieving victory through the 
very means described. 

As already stated, the largest British Army that we ever placed 
in the field, or are ever likely to place in the field, was transported 
to the continent of Europe. Considerable troop movements 
took place to whichever theatre of war was desired, such as 
the Dardanelles, the Balkans, Egypt, East Africa, etc. These 
armies were maintained in the field, reinforced, supplied with 
munitions, stores, and everything else required. 

The Central Powers, on the other hand, were unable to 
move a troopship or to supply their scattered land forces abroad 
with a tin of corned beef or a box of small-arm ammunition. 
One of these scattered German forces, under von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, held out in the jungles and mountains of East Africa 
until after the Armistice. But the only supplies he ever received 
were some cases of smaU-arm ammunition sent to him by a 
Zeppelin. A few attempts were made to send isolated smugglers 
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’ but none of their cargoes reached the Gern^n 

t«n ^ naval base at Tsine 
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The German crmsers took good care to escape from Tsine^o 

before war was deckred, and the Japanese, whh some assi^^^^ 

“T proceeded to invest and besiege 

toss. It was eventuahy captured, as it ^ 
bomd to be , because any attempt at relief from Germany wa. 
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_ There were a few “tip-and-run” raids by battle-cruisers when 
Enghsh watering-pkces on the east coast were bombarded- 
m Aese were oiJy pm-pricking tactics and had no sort of effect 
on the conduct of the War, except to induce the War OiEce to 
keep far too many troops and guns in England for home defence 

nders. Butno combmed operations with the employment 
of troops were attempted against our territory; and^ Jdeed 

no expedition ofthis sort was even prepared. " ’ 
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the fact is that, despite the enormous damage they did, the sub- 
marines did not prevent the defeat of the Central Powers, and the 
most that can be said for this extraordinary development of war 
on commerce is that it only succeeded in postponing the final 
conclusion of hostilities. 

Regarded broadly, therefore, the old doctrine of command of 
the sea, and the advantages that follow from it, was justified once 
more. Indeed, the blockade, gradually developed and perfected, 
and applied to the Central Powers by all manner of means, such 
as the control of cables, the rationing of neutrals and other com- 
paratively novel methods, but all resting on the sanction of 
superior sea power, played a very great part in hampering the 
conduct of the war by the armies of the Central Powers, and in 
breaking down the morale of their civilian populations. 

Therefore, although there were many strident voices raised 
in criticism of the British Admiralty and the British Fleet during 
the war, and although there have been many harsh things said 
about certain combats that took place, the broad fact remains that 
the Royal Navy justified itself, made the victory of the Allies 
possible, and reinforced the doctrine on which it had been buOt 
up and on which its strategy was founded. 

If, on the other hand, the German Navy had been strong 
enough to wrest the command of the seas from the Allies, which, 
in practice, meant from the British Navy, the war would very 
soon have ended in a complete victory for the Central Powers. 
Communications between England and France woixld have 
been cut, and the British Expeditionary Force on the main- 
land of Europe would either have had to have been withdrawn, 
or would have been beaten and forced into surrender. France 
and Italy’would certainly have been overwhelmed and Russia 
driven out of the war far sooner than she was. The United 
States would not have intervened, for the Germans would not 
have been driven to the excesses of the submarine campaign and 
other extravagances which ultimately brought America into the 
war on the side of the Allies. Britain would have been starved 
into surrender, and many of her colonies open to attack would have 
fallen like ripe plums. 

Indeed, substitute German command of the seas for British 
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coi^d of the seas ixi the Great War and the Allies would 
probably have been defeated within a year, and certainly within 

fr? Central Powers had had great naval superiority as tbp 
Alhes had, and if we had not ventured to chaUenge it in’ battle • 
or if a German victory, or series of victories, had been won at 
annihilated the Allied navies and our ow^fI^ i: 

For the second lesson to be drawn is that, again under modem 
conitions, very_ great preponderance of sea power is required 
to exerase effective command, for I shaU show how, on the one 
W modern weapons, such as the submarine, make effective 
blockade more difficult, and on the other hand, how these same 
modem weapons enable great damage to be inflicted on the Power 
holding command of the surface of the seas. It may be that a 
new tectaque wffl be evolved, making it postible to 
submarines gettmg to sea ; or, if they are at sea, either desLvint 
them or preventing them from doing much damage. The 
est we got to this was a minefield across the North Sea to hamper 
submarines trying to get out into the Atlantic, and the convov 

The time-honoured method of exercising command of the 
seas was by means of a close blockade, and tlTsTstem 
very near y brought to perfection during the Napoleonic Wars 
Fast sailing frigates were stationed off the ports wbpm th 
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and Borkum and other islands along the German North Sea 
coast were all heavily fortified. In any case, the growing menace 
of the torpedo, the lessons of the dangers of submarine mines, 
learnt in the Russo-Japanese war, and the conndng of the sub- 
marine-boat, led to the abandonment of the idea of close blockade 
some years before 1914. 

The modified plan ■was to keep the Grand Fleet in the North 
Sea cruising slowly, to conserve fuel, out of the supposed range 
of night attack by the German destroyers and torpedo-boats ; 
and this was actually done during the first few weeks of the war, 
until the torpedoing of the Cressy and her two consorts drew 
attention to the cruising prowess of modern submarines. 

The plan of blockade was then subjected to stiU further 
modification. The main Fleet was kept at Scapa Flow, while the 
battle-cruisers, under Admiral Beatty, remained in the Firth of 
Forth. Later, when the defences at the Firth were completed, 
the Grand Fleet used it as a base as well. Both forces went to 
sea at intervals, or when news of the enemy fleet having emerged 
from harbour was received. 

A strong force of light cruisers and destroyers, under Adnural 
Tyrwhitt, was stationed at Harwich, and there was another flotilla 
at Dover, backed up by older battleships and cruisers. The 
commercial blockade of Germany under this naval cover was 
exercised by the tenth cruiser squadron, consisting principally 
of passenger liners mounting guns and commissioned as cruisers 
working on a patrol line between the Shetlands and the north of 
Norway. Ail vessels proceeding across the Atlantic to and from 
Europe were intercepted by this patrol, and if suspected of carrying 
contraband were sent into harbour for search and examination. 
The destroyers of the Grand Fleet performed similar duties in the 
sea passage between the Orkneys and Shetlands, and there was a 
close patrol across the Straits of Dover. 

The commercial blockade was reinforced by a series of 
measures used in war for the first time. Thus the Allies took 
advantage of their control of bunkering facilities to refuse supplies 
of coal to neutral merchant ships that were on the Black List — 
that is, suspected of trading with the enemy. It was very difficult 
after a few months for neutral shipowners to carry on any trade 
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with Germany, for they could not obtain coal for their voyages. 

And the Black List and White List systems were elaborated still 
further. Neutral shipping companies and organizations of neutral 
traders, such as the Netherlands Overseas Trust, guaranteed 
to the Allies that the goods carried to their respective countries 
should not be passed on to enemy territories. In some cases a 
substantial deposit of money was made as a guarantee. 

The British consular officers abroad supervised the loading 
of neutral ships bound for Europe and granted or withheld 
certificates. Vessels on the White List, once identified by the 
patrolling cruisers, were passed through without further inter- 
ference, but ships without these safe conducts had to undergo 
the inconvenience and delay of being searched in harbour ; 
and if any of their cargoes were identified as contraband they were 
condemned in the Prize Courts. Not only was this system of 
guarantees made with bodies of traders in the neutral countries 
with seaboards and sHpping, but merchants in inliid Switzerland 
were glad to be able to obtain goods through Italy and France 
under similar engagements not to aUow them to go through to 
Germany. ^ 

The most drastic, and also novel, method introduced into 
this modern system of blockade was that of rationing the neutrals. 
No^ay, Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, were only allowed 
to import their normal peacetime requirements of any goods, 
foodsti^s or commodities which might be useful to Germany. 

_ A similar system was organized in the Mediterranean, Turkey 
bemg blockaded by our squadron in the Levant, while the Adriatic 
Sea and Its Austrian trading ports were closed to commerce 
by patrols across its entrance. These methods were gradually 
elaborated and appHed, and the contraband list itself was 
continuously extended. As Germany and Austria had mobilized 
pramcaUy the whole of fhdr populations for war service, any 
kind of goods or foodstuffs for their comfort and sustenance 
were eventually treated as contraband. Thus, since both fats 
and cotton are necessary for the manufacture of explosives, both 
were p ce on the contraband list for this reason, apart from 
their value for the manufacture of food and clothing. Yet 
all these measures could ojffy be appKed by the Allies because 
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of theit command of the seas* This command was the ultimate 
sanction* There was, in any case, especially at the commence- 
ment, considerable tronble and friction with the United States. 
So long as America was neutral her merchants, or at any rate 
those not in active sympathy with the Allies, were anxious to sell 
their goods in the best markets* And there was much resentment, 
fanned by German and Austrian propagandists in the United 
States, against the gradual tightening up of the blockade. 
Indeed, on several occasions an acute diplomatic situation 
arose between the AIMe,s and America* 

But it should be noted that these extraordinary measures for 
cutting off the trade of the Ce,ntral Powers with the outside world 
was only possible because of the number of belligerents engaged 
.in the war. It would have been a very different story if, for 
example, only Britain and Germany had been engaged in a war 
against each other. And too much reliance in the future, there- 
fore, cannot be placed on the blockade weapon. I shall deal 
with this m,atter in some detail in a subsequent chapter, because 
of its great importance in the future. 

Let us now turn to the first phase of the German war on 
commerce.' The. Germans, deprived of command of the seas, 
attempted to retaliate against the blockade by the indiscriminate 
laying of mines on the high seas (itself an illegality), and later by 
the torpedoing of merchant ships without .any formality of visit 
and search as demanded by well-established international law. 
If there were certainillegalities in the. Allied blockade, the German 
submarine campaign offended against the very laws of humanity, 
and eventually aroused far more resentment than all the restric- 
tions on trade enforced by the Allies*,. The torpedoing of Ameri- 
can merchant ships, the drowning of their crews and passengers, 
the discovery of German plots in Mexico, partly through the 
decodiiig of intercepted German wireless messages, and the cul- 
minatiiig outrage of the torpedoing of the Lusifama^ in which a 
hundred American dthens lost their lives, finally caused the 
United States to intervene in the war, against Germany. 

At the beginning of the campaign the Germans, as stated 
above, had a squadron in China under Admiral Count von Spec, 
based at Tsingtao, and consisting of two armoured cruisers and 
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^some light cruisers. ■ Very wisely,, the German admiral, decided 
not to be bottled up in Tsingtao, and he therefore evacuated the 
port on the eve of war. He kept his squadron together as a 
tactical unit and disappeared ^'into the blue’’, coalingfrom German 
colliers sent previously to rendezvous amongst sparsely inhabited 
islands in the wide Pacific, and he did not bother himself about 
commerce destruction. He met and defeated a weaker British 
squadron of old ships under Admiral Craddock, off Coronel, 
took a few merchant ships as prizes off the west coast of South 
America, and met his own doom when he attempted to attack 
the Falkland Islands, and found there Admiral Sturdee’s battle- 
cruisers. 

Four independent German light cruisers were detached to 
attack the trade routes in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. These 
four ships between them sank 200,000 tons of British shipping 
and 30,000 tons of Allied shipping before they, in their turn, 
were rounded up or destroyed. 

The Emden was the most active and successful of these com- 
merce raiders, and at one time no less than seventy Allied warships ^ 
were engaged in searching for her or patrolling certain areas 
where she might have attacked merchant shipping. She met her 
fate from the guns of the Australian cruiser Sydney y which, with 
some Japanese warships, was convoying Australian troops to the 
Dardanelles and happened to pick up a wireless signal from the 
station on the Cocos ^Islands which the Emden had suddenly 
attacked. The Sydney was promptly detached to deal with her, 
and the last of these German raiders was destroyed. 

Later in the war, three German disguised cruisers escaped 
into the Atlantic at various times. They avoided our tenth 
cruiser squadron by hugging the Norwegian coast and then slipping 
through at night without navigation lights. They were camou- 
flaged to look like merchant ships, their guns and their equip- 
ment being carefully concealed. The most successful of these 
raiders was the Wolfy which kept at sea for fifteen months, touching 
at no inhabited land in order that her movements might not be 
reported. Her bunkers were replenished with coal from cap- 
tured merchant ships, and she managed to return to Kiel after 
laying mines off the Australian coast and sinking seven steamships 
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atid seven sailing :siiips. . Between them these three .disguisecl 
raiders sank 250,000 tons of British shipping and 39,000 tons of 
Allied shipping. 

Now these raids 'on commerce followed the practice of .the 
old wars, except that the ships were sunk at sea without being 
.sent into, a Prize Court for trial as required by international law,., 
and to this extent illegalities were committed. 

The second phase of the attack on commerce was the under- 
sea warfare. The German submarine campaign against com- 
merce, besides being mo..re spectacular and more damaging, was 

а, .di.re:Ct iGfringe.meGt of all established laws of war and humanity. 
It i.n.tro.duced an entirely ' new feature into naval warfare, and at 
o.fle time it impe.rilled the w.hole Allied cause. Altogether 

б, 692,000 tons of British merchant shipping were sunk by sub- 
m.a,tines. When the German High Command had grown des- 
perate, a so-called war zone was declared round the British Isles 
and neutral shipping entering this zone was attacked ruthlessly. 
Altogether there were sunk by submarines, or blown up by mines 
kid by submarines, 1,716 merchant ships sailing under neutral 
flags, of which Norway alone lost 929. One-fifth of the Spanish 
MercaatUe Marine was destroyed and more than 100 Spanish 
sailors killed. 

The Dane.s lost 216 ships, involving the death of 234 Danish 
sailors; while over 1,000 Norwegian seamen were slaughtered 
in this inhuman, campaign. Later, the submarine campaign 
against neutral shipping was extended into the distant oceans, the 
helpless merchant vessels being torpedoed .many miles , from land 
and their crews turned adrift in small open boats to seek safety 
as best they could, or perish by storm or thirst. In one case a 
German submarine destroyed a Norwegian sa,iling 'ship, the 
Eglrnfm^ by gunfire, without warning, and without even giving 
her a chance to surrender. The crew took to their lifeboat and 
the submarine then opened fire on the helpless sailors, killing 
ail ' except one. These .abominations disgraced the German 
naval flag, and no special pleading about reprisals . can excuse . .. 
them. 

What counter-measures were taken?-. I have already des- , ; 
■cribed the various methods of attacking submarin.es ■; .but: those' " 
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were the tactics employed when their presence has been dis~ 
covered. The Germans and Anstrians lost in all i By submarines 
during the course of the war. Some of these were destroyed by 
accident, but as to the loss of those whose fate in action is 
known the following statistics are available : 

Mines and nets . . • . . . . • . . • . . . 42 

Depth charges .. .. .. .. .• . , 35 

Gunfire, including the ship method, already described . , 24 

By torpedoes from our own submarines lying in ambush .. 20 

By ramming . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 8 

By air attack ' .. ... . , .. .... .. 7 | 

Whenever there was an opportunity of attacking the German 
submarines it was, of course, taken. And some very fine indi- 
vidual feats of heroism were accomplished. But the strategy was 
almost entirely defensive. By the end of the war nearly 4,000 
surface vessels, great and small, were employed in the anti- 
submarine campaign. They ranged from large cruisers, escort- 
ing the convoys of merchant ships, to minesweepers, and 
included destroyers and torpedo-boats, armed trawlers, fishing 
drifters, motor-launches, armed yachts, and the ""Q’" ships. 
This immense flotilla was employed in escorting merchant ships, 
in patrolling certain areas to prevent the submarines operating 
there, or in watching nets, or in laying mines in areas where it 
was thought submarines might attempt to pass. This strategy 
was defensive. 

The only offensive action, apart from a few aeroplane raids, 
was the brilliant attack on Zeebrugge and Ostend in a partially 
successful attempt to destroy these submarine nests. No strategy 
of using the immense strength of the Allied navies, even after 
the United States entered the war, in offensive operations against 
the German ports themselves was attempted. 

Another of Lord Fisher’s ideas, during his period of office 
as First Sea Lord in the war, was to build steel towers which could 
be towed across the North Sea and placed on the sandbanks off 
the German harbours. They were heavily armoured and mounted 
powerful guns as well as searchlights. The plan was, when they 
were in .place, to exercise a dose blockade of the German ports 
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from which the submarines put out to sea, for the towers would 
have been rallying points for our destroyers and other light craft. 
In the case of the German heavy ships putting to sea, our own 
ships-of-the-line in the offing would have been called up, and a 
general engagement have followed. But Lord Fisher resigned, 
owing to various causes, before his towers were ready. His 
plan was abandoned, and if the war had lasted longer they would, 
on completion, have been placed in the Straits of Dover to aid 
the patrols there in the task of preventing the German sub- 
marines from passing through into the English Ch ann el and the 
Atlantic. These were the mystery towers, the construction of 
which at certain south-coast ports raised so much speculation 
at that time. 

Another proposal, which was seriously considered, was the 
laying of extensive minefields, close in to land, off the German 
ports, and then patrolling them on their seaward sides to prevent 
the Germans from clearing passages through the fields with their 
minesweepers. The patrols would have been reinforced by 
cruisers and the cruisers by battleships, and the Germans could 
only have driven them off at the risk of a general engagement 
with the stronger Allied Fleet. 

This proposal led to the plan, which was eventually adopted, 
of laying an immense minefield from the Scottish coast to Nor- 
way. There were certain passages through it which we guarded 
by warships, and it served a double purpose. It made the passage 
of German submarines into the Atlantic round the north of 
Scotland more difficult and perilous, and it helped in controlling 
merchant shipping, and so tightening up the blockade. 

But the most effective means of all, though it was purely 
defensive, was the resort to the old method of convoy, which 
should have been introduced much earlier in the war; and if this 
had been done we should have suffered far fewer losses from the 
German raiders already referred to, while the submarine campaign 
would not have wrought such havoc. 

The convoy system had come down to us from the old wars 
of the sailing-ship days. Even after the battle of Trafalgar, 
when the British command of the seas was unchallenged, the 
French privateers, operating in fast sailing ships, were almost 
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as great a nuisance, comparatively speaking, as the enemy sub- 
marines in the late war. The convoys were made up of fleets 
of merchant ships collected for the purpose, and escorted by war 
vessels in such strength as to be folly prepared to beat off any 
probable attack. 

For long the Admiralty was urged to readopt the system, but 
hesitated for many reasons. One of these was the inconvenience 
at the home ports caused by the simultaneous arrival of a large 
number of merchant ships, which it was felt would lead to great 
congestion and delay. Another reason was the fear that the 
convoys themselves would offer easy targets to the torpedoes 
of the submarines, and a third that the merchant captains, unused 
to sailing as a fleet, would not be able to keep in station without 
collision and accident. 

The first objection was overcome by good organkation at 
the ports ; the submarines hesitated to attack the convoys with 
their escorts of well-armed ships, including destroyers with depth 
charges ; and the masters of the merchant ships picked up their 
new duties with unexpected facility. 

It was indeed a wonderful sight to see a convoy of merchant 
ships, perhaps ninety in number, and including seven or eight 
different nationalities, at sea with two or three destroyers scouting 
round them at high speed, a light cruiser or specially armed liner 
heading the armada, and one or two armed trawlers, manned by 
deep-sea fishermen, bringing up the rear. The developments 
of the modern convoy system was one of the marvels of the war, 
and it was forced on a reluctant Admiralty by the politicians, who 
in this respect were right when the Admiralty was wrong — and 
not for the first time. 

I must refer also to the very gallant efforts of our destroyers 
and submarines, who used to press close into the German coasts 
at night and lay mines in the deep-water channels leading to them. 
Some of these mines had a timing apparatus which caused them 
to lie close to the bottom for periods varying from a few hours 
to several days ; so that when the German minesweepers had 
swept the passage and reported all clear, they would float near to the 
surface and catch the unsuspecting submarines proceeding to sea 
on their work of destruction. 
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By all these methods the sinking by submarines was graduaEy 
reduced, though losses were suffered right up to the Armistice. 
Great numbers of new merchant ships were hastily built wherever 
a shipyard was available ; and though the civil population of 
Britain and her Allies suffered some privation and were pretty 
severely rationed, our armies in the field never v?ent short of 
munitions and supplies through inability to carry them over the 
seas, and we were able to dispatch expeditions and reinforcements 
by water to any part of the world as required. 

One other offensive plan was made by Lord Fisher, though 
never carried out ; and a second was made by Mr. Churchill and 
actually attempted, though it failed for various reasons to which 
I shall refer. 

The first was the great scheme for carrying the war into the 
Baltic ; and the second was the attempt to force the Dardanelles. 

Fisher was not in favour of the Dardanelles expedition, 
because it threatened to use up more and more of the reserves 
that he had planned to employ in the Baltic. Little is known of the 
plan, because Admiral Fisher believed in the autocratic system 
of command, and in this respect was like that other great warrior 
of a bygone age. Lord Kitchener. By the autocratic system I 
mean that the general or admiral at the top, in this case the First 
Sea Lord, worked at his plans almost single-handed, only em- 
ploying staff officers to ferret out figures and compile tables for 
him. Modern warfare is too complex, and the forces employed 
too great, for this system to be successM except under very 
favourable circumstances, which must include a genius to carry 
it out. Fisher was a genius in his way, but he was becoming an 
old man. 

The alternative system is to nanploy a trained staff to work 
out war plans, sometimes for years beforehand. The great 
German masters of strategy had perfected this system in the past, 
and it has now been adopted in every modern fighting service, 
including the Royal Navy. One of its many advantages is that 
the plans are thoroughly understood and, indeed, have become 
a doctrine amongst a number of officers, and well in advance of 
hostilities. If one of the officers concerned needs to be employed 
elsewhere, the plans are not affected. 
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/ In the case of Admiial Fisher’s Baltic plans, when he felt 

himself compeUed to resign nobody else reaUy understood them • 

and, indeed, little has become known about them even to this 
day. But the broad intention was to force a way into the Baltic 
and to use the superabundance of Russian troops for landing along 
the coast of Pomerania within comparatively easy striking dis- 
tance of Berlin. It was perfectly sound strategy, for it took 
advantage of our superior naval strength to obtain command of 
the Baltic Sea and to use sea means of transport for descents on 
foe enemy’s coasts. These can be particularly troublesome, 
because the enemy never knows where the next blow will 
fall. 

For this purpose Fisher had designed, and actually built 
three large, very fast, heavily armed battle-cruisers, the Courageom 
Glorious and Furious. ^ They were only Hghtly armoured, and have 
smce been converted into aeroplane-carriers by Fisher’s successors, 
who could not comprehend his strategy. And large flotillas 
of special craft for landing purposes were also to be built. The 
whole scheme was abandoned with Lord Fisher’s retirement. 

Before referring to the Dardanelles campaign, I would mention 
two other offensive operations that were planned by foe nucleus 
of a war staff which was created during foe worst period of foe 
submarine campaign. One was to have been an assault on Heli- 
goland, employing all foe immense reserves of naval strength 
pracb^y unused, in the American, French, and Itahan navies’ 
m addition to our own reserves. Even the Japanese could 
have spared some large battleships. AU these navies had 
powerful squadrons of pre-dreadnought battleships which, though 
they would have been outmatched by the latest types in a fleet 
action, cofod have done very good service in this connection, 
^d, mdeed, did good service at the Dardanelles. It would have 
been possible to have so bombarded and smothered Heligoland 
TOth high-explosive, and especiaUy with gas sheUs, as to have made 
It untenable; and then, under cover of smoke clouds, to have 
t en It by assault. The Grand Fleet would have dealt with the 
German High Sea Fleet if it had made a sortie. 

With HeUgoland captured md held, methods for preventing 
e erman submarines from emerging could have been made 
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more intensi¥e, though we might ha^e had to violate Danish 
neutrality for the complementary operation of mining and holding 
the Great and Little Belts at the entrance to the Baltic. This 
plan was examined and rejected principally because of the lack 
of an offensive spirit such as would be necessary for the employ- 
ment of the new weapons of war^ but which had not been devel- 
oped in the Admiralty during the previous hundred years of 
peace, „ 

The other plan, on a more modest scale, was rejected partly 
for the same reasons and partly because of the even more scan- 
dalous cause of inter-Allied jealousy. ' ■ ■ ' 

When Lord xlllenby's Army was advancing northwards into 
Palestine from Eigypt, and fighting many hardly contested and 
bloody battles, the obvious strategy was to strike at the Turkish 
flank and rear from the sea by descending upon the coast of 
Syria. There was practically no naval opposition to be expected 
from the Turks. A few cruisers and monitors, with strong 
landing parties of picked troops, would have been of the greatest 
assistance in hastening the defeat of the Turkish forces in the 
field. This kind of raid was carried out with great success by the 
British naval leaders in the Napoleonic Wars, and is a form of 
amphibious operation peculiarly suited to the British genius. 
Indeed, if amphibian operations are not engaged in, one of the 
advantages of command of the seas' is. thrown away. 

However, in addition to the painful lack of a real fighting 
spirit, especially with regard to anything that was thought to be 
new or novel, in the high councils at the Admiralty, there were 
political difficulties with our French ' Allies. Syria had been 
marked out as a French sphere of influence, and was to become 
French territory or a protectorate (as .it has since, under the man- 
date) in the event of an Allied victory. The French Govern- 
ment insisted, therefore, that any troops landing in Syria must 
be Frenchmen. Cyprus was, of course, the obvious base of oper- 
ations for these descents on the Syrian coast, and there the French 
proposed to send some battalions of te.rritorials which they said 
were all they could spare from the Western Front. 

Now the French territorials are mostly bearded grandfathers ; 
and though, no doubt, their hearts were stout, their limbs were 
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Stiff, and they were hardly suitable for the kind of operation in 
contemplation; so this scheme fell through. 

Nor must these proposed plans be judged only by the great 

combined operation that was undertaken against the Dardanelles 

beveral books have been written about the DardaneUes campaign" 
an It has been the subject of a special Commission of Enquiry! 
The true history of war is only written many years afterwards 
when the principal participants and senior leaders have died 
quietly in their beds—as usuaUy happens. But I beHeve that 
totorians of the foture will agree that the conception of the 
Dardanelles campaign was thoroughly sound. It was a use of 
our comrnand of the sea, by which we were enabled to transport 
troops and suppHes with greater ease than the Central Powers 
could by railway. It struck at the weakest of the three nations 
in attance with Gemmy. If successful, it opened a way through 
o the Black S^, thus facilitating the supply of Russia with 

motions, and the obtaining of Russian suppHes of wheat, oil 
and other necessaries. ^ 

conception was sound, the execution, despite the 
gauntry of the actual combatants, was wretched. To put matters 
briefly, the whole project should have been thought out and the 
necessary plans made before ever war broke out. We always 
toew there w^ a possibffity of Turkey coming into the war; 
though If the German battle-cruiser, the Goeben, had not been 
aUowed to «cape to Constantinople, and if our diplomacy had 
teen more ^ve, and-dare I say it ?-if the Secret Service Lds 

n^ti^° ^ “gilt have been kept 

"^“se why detailed plans of operation 
^t &e Dar^elles should not have been in existence at the 
A^ty and War OfSce. Even so, if troops had accompanied 
first navd assault, the famous peninsula could have been 

bard^tL 7 ^ ^ tyas sent to bom- 

the^ ^ Straits, silenced 

.iH ^‘teg parties of marines, with practicaUy no oppo- 

hin°° L Turks, then marched aU over the very 

^ which w^e die objective of the gallant forces that afti 
ards spent their blood uselessly in attempting their capture. 
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„ Indeed, the peninsula that guards the, northern side of the 
dandles was actually taken by na^ai forces. .a.lQne ; but the.fe 
no garrisons available to^ hold them. , 

And then, when the great expedition had been coliected, and 
eventually arrived, all the world knowing of its objective, the 
Turks, under German direction^ had been able to garrison, fortify 
and prepare their defence of the very same area. In the event, 
the assault on the Dardanelles was a glorious failure ; and this 
was the last great offensive operatio,n that the British Navy was 
allowed to attempt in the war. 

The rest of the war was^ spent in waiting for the 
large ships to come out and fight, the only major action being the 
battle of Jutland, and in the long, exhausting warfare against 
the new weapon — the sub.marine. ■ 

To sum up the strategy of the Great War at this stage, it was 
sound enough if it had been fought under the old conditions with 
the old weapons, though, perhaps, over-cautious ; but with the 
new weapon of the submarine playing so great a part and so 
greatly hazarding the shipping. Allied and neutral, on which the 
conduct of the great land campaigns depended, it was unsound 
in that no methods were attempted for keeping the submarines 
from actually getting to sea. 

Now why were all these things not thought about in 
and plans and alternative plans prepared? There was no 
reason why the capabilities of the submarine should not have been 
known beforehand. The British and the Germans each had 
considerable numbers of submarines, and the later ones, built 
during the actual course of the war, were not a very large improve- 
ment upon those already in comimssion- in t 9 1 4. Indeed, much 

of the damage done to merchant shipping in the war was accom- 
pBshed with submarines built before it and actually in commission 
when hostilities broke out. 

There is, however, this to be said, that the German Admiralty 
itself did not fully appreciate the potentialities of the 
weapon. When I met German naval officers after the war 
compared notes with them, I heard, 'amongst the younger 
loud complaints against the lack of foresight of their own 
ally chiefs ; but then, the premier 
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Kaiser’s fostering care, was only 
second^. The Ge^an Great General Staff was far morl 
powerfhl at the seat of Government. Many of its most emtW 
members considered that the money and effort spent on the Navv 

^vere wasted, as it withdrew a corresponding Lancial sn^2 
and strength from the land forces. aciai support 

But with us the Navy was foremost, and without a successful 
flavd campaign we could not hope to escape defeat. 

The truth is— and it contains another of the great lesson.^ 
the war-that we had no naval staff, inthe real sef^e of “rm 

md we only had the beginnings of it after the war had been 
raging for two years. “ 

There was a large naval personnel at the Admiralty but all 
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even the execution of them, however admirable for ordinary- 
naval administration work in time of peace, let me cite the case 
of the Second Sea Lord at the outbreak of war. This was 
Admiral Jellicoe himself, who promptly left the Board to hoist 
his flag as commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet, and his 
successor then had to begin all over again. 

When the war broke out, and, of course, prior to that, with 
the exception of the First Sea Lord there was no single person 
engaged in the duty, or with the opportunity, of thinking out 
plans for future operations. The result was that we were usuaUy 
a move behind, and the enemy was nearly always able to take the 
initiative. A few raids into the Hehgoland Bight and the 
Dardanelles operations were the only actions in which we were 
allowed to take the initiative for the first two critical years. The 
result was that we were always placed on the defensive. 

After the German submarines had emerged we would try 
to find them, destroy them, and in any case prevent them from 
attacking merchant ships or warships. But the anxieties of these 
days left little time for working out plans in advance. 

A simple example will illustrate the evils and dangers of this 
situation. When the United States intervened in the war in 
favour of the AJUies, with her powerful fleet only too keen to be 
of use in the common cause, there were no plans ready in London 
for its employment. No one at the Admiralty had had time to 
think how it was to be used and what assistance the Americans 
could give, though they added at least thirty per cent, to the 
striking power of the Allied naval forces. 

The powerful French dreadnought squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, -with its modern cruisers and excellent flotillas of destroyers, 
was never used at all ; though later the French light craft were 
used for convoy duties and patrolling against submarines. The 
French were quite -willing to co-operate, as the Dardanelles 
campaign showed ; for there some older French battleships did 
good service, and two of them were sunk. But one of the first 
principles of strategy is to concentrate all the available forces 
in the decisive theatre of war. All the French superdreadnoughts 
and their attendant craft should have been -with the Grand Fleet. 

When I joined the Admiralty Wat Staff, in the newly formed 
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and the Navy, despite the Kaiser’s fostering care, 
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LffasJerl ; ^7 ^ Operations Division, br 

gaged m day-to-day work. There also was, and is an 

irformation; and wh4 i 
talliant chitf hke the late Admiral Prince Louis of Batt 
^erwards hfequis of Milford Haven, it engaged in a 
2 ^er in planning fhture operations L the fvSt oTwa 

^^f aSL“- Sr “ 

as such, tor the preDaration nf 
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evea the execution of them, however admirable for ordinary 
naval administration work in time of peace, let me cite the case 
of the Second Sea Lord at the outbreak of war. This was 
Admiral Jellicoe himself, who promptly left the Board to hoist 
his flag as commander-in-chief of the Grand Fleet, and his 
successor then had to begin all over again. 

When the war broke out, and, of course, prior to that, with 
the exception of the First Sea Lord there was no single person 
engaged in the duty, or with the opportunity, of thinking out 
plans for future operations. The result was that we were usually 
a move behind, and the enemy was nearly always able to take the 
initiative. A few raids into the Heligoland Bight and the 
Dardanelles operations were the only actions in which we were 
allowed to take the initiative for the first two critical years. The 
result was that we were always placed on the defensive. 

After the German submarines had emerged we would try 
to find them, destroy them, and in any case prevent them from 
attacking merchant ships or warships. But the anxieties of these 
days left little time for working out plans in advance. 

A simple example will illustrate the evils and dangers of this 
situation. When the United States intervened in the war in 
favour of the Allies, with her powerful fleet only too keen to be 
of use in the common cause, there were no plans ready in London 
for its employment. No one at the Admiralty had had time to 
think how it was to be used and what assistance the Americans 
could give, though they added at least thirty per cent, to the 
striking power of the Allied naval forces. 

The powerful French dreadnought ^uadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, with its modern cruisers and excellent flotillas of destroyers, 
was never used at all ; though later the French light craft were 
used for convoy duties and patrolling against submarines. The 
French were quite willing to co-operate, as the Dardanelles 
campaign showed ; for there some older French battleships did 
good service, and two of them were sunk. But one of the first 
prindples of strategy is to concentrate all the available forces 
in the decisive theatre of war. AH the French superdreadnoughts 
and their attendant craft should have been with the Grand Fleet. 

When I joined the Admiralty War Staff, in the newly formed 
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plans division, I had this matter raised once more. The o£Rcial 

excuse was some blather about the French ships not having 
efficient distilling apparatus, and their consequent inevitable 
difficulty over the fresh-water supply. Supposing this excuse 
was valid, a few extra water-tank vessels could easily have been 
improvised for the purpose. 

It was the submarine campaign that caused a change in the 
org^ation at the Admiralty to be made, and the third necessary 
division of the War Staff was created at last. 

A War Staff needs three main sections— operations, intelli- 
gence, planning. The Operations Division conducts the actual 
day-to-day movements and dispositions of the ships and forces as 

reqiffied. The InteUigence Division obtains all the information it 
can in every m^er possible and supphes it to the other two. The 

Planning Division, as its nameimplies, prepares future plans, both 
for what is actually to be done and for what may have to be done. 

Thus, a Planning Division, if it had beenin existence before the 

war, would have not only drawn up plans of operations for all 
the eventualities of a war with Germany, but also such alternative 
plans as would be necessary if we had had to fight other Powers 
teides Germany; others, again, according to the Alhes we 
ted and so on. For example, it was generaUy supposed that 
.Mgland, France, ^ Belgium and Russia would fight Germany 
Austria, and possibly Italy. The entry of Turkey was a possi- 
bility also ; though it was uncertain whether she would intervene 
on our side or on the side of the Central Powers. 

Italian mtervention in the war in favour of the Allies was 
^expected beforehand. The American intervention had been 
foreseen some months before. 

With a great flourish of trumpets Mr. Churchill announced 

w ‘ i^ad created 

a War Staff. But it really only consisted of messengers and clerks, 

toough some of them held responsible naval rank. The real 
Idea of a staiF was absent 

In the simpler bygone campaigns the Sea Lords at the Admir- 
alty and the commanders-in-chief of the Fleets conducted their 
owa stategy. Events moved slowly, Hke the sWps themselves. 
Everything was simpler, including the whole mechanism of war. 
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Nowadays a staiF, to be of real value, must develop a doctrine ; 
and this is the result only of years of study and discussion. 
Plans of campaign depend on the doctrine, and it is difficult to 
improvise either at short notice- 

This lesson has been learnt. The naval staff is now organized 
on modern principles and is evolving a doctrine suitable for 
modern conditions. 

But to return to the late war. The first germ of a Planning 
Division was the setting up of a section of the Operations Division 
known as the Offensive Division, for the purpose of working out 
and preparing offensive plans. Its very name shows the confusion 
of ideas ; for all war should be offensive, especially if one has the 
numerical superiority. Purely defensive tactics hardly ever 
succeed in the long run. Even this little staff was forced on the 
Admiralty by the politicians, and it had to fight for its existence 
every hour of the day in the beginning. Its name was presendy 
changed to the Plans Division, and it has survived till the present 
time, and is now a prominent part of the Admiralty organization. 

The writer was one of the first six officers chosen from sea- 
going ships for this duty, and he spent a hectic five months while 
this little committee was trying to make up some of the leeway. 
Fortunately, we came directiy under the wing of an additional 
Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, nominated as assistant 
First Sea Lord and deputy chief of the naval staff, the first Sea 
Lord being chief of the naval staff. Admiral Wemyss’ seniority 
and his attainments enabled him to back up the infant division 
and see that the plans worked out received proper attention. 

It was the Plans Division* which prepared the assaults on 

plan considered for assaulting Zeebmgge and Ostend was to land tanks 
on the coast on either side of them to close in on the two towns from the back. 
I was sent to interview Colonel Sir Alfred Stern to find out if tanks could be built 
to negotiate a few feet of water. Stern was in charge of the tank trials and 
experiments. He promised that this type of tank would be built. The idea was 
to fit up old tramp steamers with cut-away shaped bows to run close inshore on the 
sandy Belgian coastline. The tanks would be carried in their holds and the ships 
would be fitted with drawbridges to be lowered on to the sands, the tanks then to 
trundle over these bridges, and so ashore. In the meantime the warships would be 
bombarding and smoke-screening and indulging in every kind of devilry against 
the shore batteries. But we could not get this plan adopted. Nelson had never 
used tanks, so how could we ? In the event, the gallantly executed attacks on these 
two submarine nests were only partially successmL I had been promised release 
from the Plans Division to participate in these operations. But instead I was sent 
off to the Mediterranean to help organize the first convoys. Very annoying at the 
time ; but it probably enabled me, among other things, to live to write this book. 
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Ostend and Zeebrugge; and it also prepared plans for entering 
the Baltic and assisting the hard-pressed Russians/ before thl 
second revolution of October 1917 took Russia out of the 
and prolonged its duration. war 

vvrr -I I _ . 


which reduced the t 

mm savea me situation 

We were unable to have our plans for close mining in the Hefco" 
land Bight, to prevent the Germans getting to sea, accepted- 
but we did succeed in having the great mine barrage laid across 
^ ^ Scodand to Norway, already referred to. 

If only the Plans Division had been in existence and the whole 
idea of a real staff accepted in the Navy prior to the war the 
course of the campaign might have been different • but I would 
ere repeat that mistakes are always made in war, and that the 
Germans for their part certainly made plenty. 

Turning aside for a moment to the land campaign, what a 
under it was for the Germans to try and force their way through 
Belgium! This made the intervention of Britain, with the 
argest naval fleet and the largest mercantile marine in the world 
^ost inevitable. And though we would probably have come’ 
nto the war later, it was the first few weeks that mattered most. 

But in the purely naval sphere, what blunders the Germans 
perpetrated 1 If they themselves had understood the use of their 
own ^marines they could undoubtedly have ambushed the 

the North Sea at slow speed, within submarine strilig astanl" 
th the ships not zigzagging and without a proper screen of 
Jstroyem. And then the Germans frittered away the adv^tagt 
of surpnse widi this weapon by the sinking of the ZTZ 

wlia. ^ coast of Ireland 

They knew 

, tt Bough SwiUy, on which mmefield the superdreadnouffht 
was sunk ; so 4 ey knew our ships were A M 
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Strategy then should have sent the High Sea Fleet to sea from the 
Elbe to steam straight for the Straits of Dover, force its way 
through and hold up our communications with France- They 
would, of course, have suffered losses, and they might have been 
brought to general action before they returned. But, on the other 
hand, they might have escaped general action by getting back at 
night before the Grand Fleet could cut them off; and even to have 
held up our cross-channel traiSic for a week and bombarded ail the 
embarkation ports on the English and French coasts would have 
been a very useful operation from their point of view, and would 
have inflicted both material and moral damage on the Allied 
cause. 

But their greatest blunder was the use of their submarines 
against merchant ships, and especially against neutral merchant 
ships. As I have detailed earlier, it was this very submarine 
campaign, culminating in the sinking of the husitama^ that forced 
the United States, with all her resources, into the war against 
them. 

For another of the lessons of the war is the importance of 
using submarines as cruisers within the law — ^and by *flaw’’ I mean 
both the law of war and the law of humanity — ^though as long as 
submarines exist there will always be the temptation to use them 
in an illegal way ; and there is actually a school of French naval 
officers the members of which have been at pains to excuse the 
German submarine campaign, some of them making no secret of 
their opinion that French war plans should include attacks on 
commerce by this same inhuman weapon. 

It may be said that the British naval authorities advocate the 
abolition of the submarine because it makes their plan of blockade 
more difficult, or because England is most vulnerable to this 
particular form of attack on account of her having the largest 
mercantile marine; and the French submarine school referred 
to are fond of pointing out that the submarine is a comparatively 
cheap weapon and therefore useful for the minor naval powers 
for purely defensive purposes. They compare our objection 
to the submarine with the disgust felt by the knights of chivalry 
when gunpowder was first used in the field and the nobles dis- 
covered that some lowborn churl with a cheap musket could bowl 
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over a mounted cavalier despite his costly armour and long 
pedigree. ° 

But there is much more in it than this. The submarine, by its 
very nature, is unsuited for use as a cruiser for attacking cohimerce. 
Before the invention of this diabolical -weapon, privateers or 
men-of-war acdng as cruisers, had a recognized duty when inter- 
cepting trade. They were entitled to stop, visit and search 
merchant shipping anywhere at sea beyond the three-mile limit 
whatever flag it was sailing under, in order to see that the ships 
were not carrying contraband. In case of a blockade, whidi 
had to be effective, and of which due notice had to be given, 
all blockade-runners were liable to arrest. But they had to make 
sure that the ships visited were liable to detention ; and they were 
not the judges of whether a ship stopped at sea was good prize 
or not. That matter had to be decided in a Prize Court, and the 
owners of the ship could be represented by counsel, the whole 
business being carried out by due form of law. If there was a 
prima-fack case for the capture of a merchant ship— and I am 
referring here to neutrals, though the same applies to any of the 
enemy merchant ships as well— a prize crew was put on board or 
the vessel was escorted into harbour. In any case, the crew of a 
merchant ship under international law are non-combatants even 
if the merchant ship is defensively armed, so long as they do not 
resist capture ; and they are entitled to humane treatment. Even 
enemy merchant ship may be carrying neutral passengers or 
have neutrals among her crew. 

The Germans, Russians, and other Continental powers, in the 
great controversies on this subject before the war, used to main- 
tarn the doctrine that cruisers could sink merchant vessels carrying 
contraband, or for other adequate reason, if, because of the 
^tary situation, it was not practicable to send them into harbour 
for trial ; though this doctrine was in dispute both by ourselves 
Americans ^but what was never in dispute was that the 
passengers and crew had to be placed in safety before the ship was 

Right through the centuries, and in far ruder ages than the 
present, a rough chivalry of the sea was practised. Even the 
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solely for profit, observed certain rules of humanity. Now a 
submarine has no room on board for prisoners, nor can she spare 
a prize crew to navigate a capture into harbour. Also she is 
extremely vulnerable on the surface, and as a rule dare not risk 
a trap in the shape of a disguised man-of-war masquerading as an 
ordinary tramp steamer. A submarine, therefore, is altogether 
unsuitable for use as a cruiser or privateer, and she can only be 
effective in destroying commerce by literally destroying it — ^as 
the Germans did. The Germans and Austrians, in the late war, 
could not have operated effectively against merchant ships under 
the old-established and well-recognized rules of maritime warfare ; 
they were obliged either to sink on sight with their torpedoes or 
else shoot the unfortunate merchant vessel to pieces with their 
guns, or (as was done in scores of cases) force the unhappy crew 
to take to their boats perhaps hundreds of miles from land — 
itself an operation of great peril — and then sink the captures. 

Therefore it was on the grounds of humanity that at the 
peace conferences, the Washington Naval Conference of 1921 and 
the London Naval Conference of 1930, at Geneva in 1932, the 
British Admiralty, supported up to a point by the American Navy 
Office, proposed the abolition of the submarine, though the only 
success so far has been that Germany under the Peace Treaty is 
forbidden to build or own submarines. I shall, in dealing with some 
future problems in a subsequent chapter, refer to the abolition 
of the submarine as one step towards limitation of armaments, 
but it will be convenient here to deal with those objectors who 
pretend that all such paper conventions are useless, and who 
suggest that the submarine can be built in secret by an evilly 
disposed nation. As a matter of fact, these arguments will not 
hold water. A submarine is such a distinctive type of vessel that 
the moment she puts to sea every sailor would recognize her 
and her existence would be reported. I refer now to the sup- 
position that submarines could be built secretly in peace. 

Also, the modern submarine is a fairly large vessel, and it 
would be difl&cult even to construct her under cover in a ship- 
yard without it becoming known to the world generally. 

Supposing this were done, however, and submarines were 
built in secret, they could not be exercised at sea in secret ; and 
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unless they exercised at sea they would be almost useless, for it 
takes a long time to train the crew, and especially the officers 
of a submarine ; and in my description of a submarine in an earlier 
chapter I explained how very delicate and skilful an operation 
it is to move a submarine just submerged below the surface and 
how it only becomes safe and practicable after a lengthy and 
erfonsive training. 

It would, in fact, be perfectly feasible to abolish the submarine 
by international agreement, and we should thus avoid the series 
of terrible disasters in peace which have occurred from time to 
time despite long experience of this type of vessel; as well as 
the undoubted craelties that would be practised should another 
war break out and submarines beat the disposal of the belligerents. 

At the 1930 Conference suggested rules for the polite con- 
duct of submarine warfare were drawn up, but these are almost 
useless, and it has always been a mystery why the British Admiralty 
ever agreed to them. They are of French origin, and they dlow 
of a submarine sinking a captured merchant ship, the crew b eing 
allowed to take to the boats if in the judgment of the submarine 
commander they hcwe a chance of reaching land I I suppose that a large 
percentage of the sinkings in the German submarine campaign 
which so horrified the world and enraged seamen of all nations 
in the late war could have been accomplished within the margin 
of these rules ! 

The lessons here are that the submarine cannot be used against 
commerce without inhumanity, and that if an unscrupulous 
belligerent so uses submarines they can be a serious peril to 
peaceful merchant ships, no matter what flag they sail undW. 

If submarines continue to exist, the best defence against them 
is the convoy system ; but better than defence is to prevent these 
under-water pests from getting to sea at all by stopping up their 
bolt-holes or destroying their nests. The continued existence of 
submarines means that the naval Powers will be compelled to 
maintain heavy armaments to counter them, so that if substantial 
reductions of armaments by agreement are seriously sought, it 

seems clear that submarines must be abolished by international 
treaty. 


CHAPTER XII 




I 

j* SOME' LESSONS OF THE GREAT WAR — ^THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 

I How Jutland came to be fought — -Wireless decoding — ^Directional 

wireless— German Fleet in a trap — ^Its escape — Casualties — 
^^OfficiaF'' histories — ^Minor blunders — Comparison of strengths — 
Scheer in jaws of death — His second escape — Over-centralization 
— ^Jutland a strategical victory — ^Material lessons — Moral lessons. 

I SHALL devote this chapter to some description of, and comments 
upon, the battle of Jutland. It was the only occasion on which 
the opposing battle fleets of the two greatest navies then in the 
world exchanged shots in action. At intervals during two years 
the German High Sea Fleet had emerged from its harbours for 
sorties of short duration into the North Sea. On two of these 
occasions the German battle-cruisers had advanced right up to the 
British coast and bombarded various seaside towns. After one 
of these attacks the British battle-cruisers intercepted them, an 
I action ensued, the German battle-cruisers were considerably 
damaged, and the Blucher was lost. But for an unlucky hit 
on Admiral Beatty’s flagship, and a mistake on the part of the 
rear-admiral who took over the command, they might all have 
been destroyed. 

On the occasion of the battle of Jutland the Germans had only 
intended to make one of their normal short cruises ; and, as I shall 
presently describe, neither commander-in-chief knew that the 
5 other battle fleet was at sea, or, if at sea, in his neighbourhood, 

I until action was joined, 

f The Germans proceeded on no special plan of campaign ; 

: their cruise, like many others, was to keep up the spirit of their 

! men — other words, for moral effect ; and their presence at sea 
* was first known to the Admiralty by the interception of their 
. wireless signals. Whereupon the Grand Fleet from Scapa Flow 
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and the battle-cruiser squadron from the Firth of Forth -were 

ordered out to bring them to action if possible. 

This had happened on other occasions ; but the fleets had never 
actually met. One advantage we developed during the war was 
a most efficient branch of the Intelligence Service, which was able 
to intercept and decode German wireless messages. A team 
of university professors and other persons of superior intelligence 
worked in a suite of rooms in Whitehall, carefully guarded and 
kept exceptionally secret, which on the War Staff we used to call 
“Japan”. AU intercepted wireless messages were sent to this 
room ; and however often the Germans changed their codes their 
telefunhen signals were eventually decoded, and sometimes in a 
remarkably short space of time. The practice developed into a 
regular science. Given enough combinations of wireless signals, 
despite all the codes and ciphers that man’s ingenuity had so 
far developed, sooner or later, by trial and error, by noticing 
how certain combinations repeated themselves, they could be 
discovered and the message read. Even wireless signals sent 
from Germany to their agents in Persia were deciphered before the 
unfortunate German officer, posing as a harmless merchant, could 
read th ^ m himself. The decoders used to listen with amusement 
to his frantic requests for repeats, for his own cipher and code 
were so complicated that he could not always understand what 
his chief in Berlin was telling him to do. 

The elaborate plans for an intervention by Mexico against 
the United States, sent through the ether from Germany to the 
enemy agents in the Mexican Republic, were decoded and thought- 
fully supplied to the State Departments at Washington. These, 
incidentally, had not a little to do with the decision of the late 
Wilson to bring America into the war. 

Furthermore, the position of any German warship sending 
signal by wireless at sea could, in a few minutes, be reported 
to the Grand Fleet, such position having been accurately deter- 
mined by means of directional wireless. 

Imagine two stations, one in the south of England, the other 
in the north of Scotland, fitted with directional wireless. Each 

degrees, the bearing of a ship at sea 
The intersection of these two lines 
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of bearing plotted on a chart places the position of the sending 
ship accurately. We were able to get information as to approach- 
ing Zeppelins by this means, for they used to fix their own positions 
by maJring a spark, which the German directional wireless stations 
picked up, and then their exact positions were signalled back to 
them from the land. 

This complicated system of decoding and deciphering and 
position-finding by wireless was developed to an extraordinary 
pitch of efficiency, and was far ahead of anything that any other 
staff engaged in the war managed to evolve. The nation owes 
a great debt of gratitude to the silent, unobtrusive, hard-working 
scientists in those secret rooms in Whitehall. 

It was thanks to our wireless intelligence that the sailing of the 
German battle cruisers and their approximate position became 
known in Whitehall, and it was precisely this news which led 
directly to the battle. The German admiral’s plan was to make 
a demonstration with his battle-cruisers either towards Sunder- 
land if the weather was clear, or towards the Norwegian 
coast if it should be misty. By this means he hoped to entice 
the British battle-cruisers over towards his own main fleet, 
which was to be kept to the eastward. German submarines 
were also sent to lie off the British ports on the look-out for 
suitable targets. 

On information of these movements reaching our Operations 
Division in the manner described, the Grand Fleet was instructed 
to proceed to sea to meet the enemy. The German staff, on their 
part, had some inkling of our wireless intelligence service, and 
therefore, in order to mislead us, they transferred their flagship’s 
call sign to a gunboat lying in the Jade river near the usual 
mooring position of the commander-in-chief’s ship. This 
small warship sent out wireless signals at intervals to mislead us 
into thinking the flagship, and therefore the other battleships, 
were still in harbour. Accordingly the presence of the German 
ships-of-the-line came as a surprise to both Admirals Beatty and 
Jellicoe. But so did the presence of the main body of the Grand 
Fleet come as a surprise to Admiral Scheer. 

The battle fought on May 51st, 1916, began with a sharp 
action between six British battle-cruisers under Admiral Beatty, 
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and five German battle-cfuisers under Admiral von Hipper. 
Later, the British force was joined by a division of four fast battle- 
ships, and the German main squadron, coming up, joined in the 
action at long range. In its turn, the main British Fleet came into 
action in a favourable tactical position. The two main Fleets 
th^n engaged in two short actions, mkt and smoke hampering 
the gunnery-control officers of both Fleets. The German com- 
mander-in-chief on each occasion extricated himself by a retreat 
covered by his torpedo flotillas, and finally escaped under cover 
of darkness. 

The above is a bald and brief account of the only battleship 
action between the two main Fleets of ships-of-the-line during the 
whole war. 

Several attacks were delivered by the British destroyers 
on the German heavy ships during the night, with some success, 
but the main German Fleet managed to make its way back to 
port. 

The material losses were 


Battleships 

British 

. . o 

German 

I 

Battle-cruisets . . 

.. 3 

1 

Cruisers 

•• 3 

4 

Destroyers 

.. 8 

5 

j losses in personnel were ; 

KiUed 

6097 

2551 

Wounded 

510 

507 


Controversy has raged round this action ever since, and is 
likely to continue to rage for some years yet ; but I am only con- 
cerned here to try to draw the lessons from this episode of the 
naval war. 

There have been a number of official histories of the naval 
war generally, and of the battle of Jutland, its culminating 
episode, in particular. The German official history, the American 
official history, and the British Admiralty’s official account have 
all been published. But these official accounts, written so soon 
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aftet the event, by men actually or spiritually under the influence 
and control of the principal actors in the great drama, are what 
one would expect them to be. They are interesting and valuable, 
but they ate “official”, and official in the sense of interpreting 
events as the official mind in control at the time desired them to 
be interpreted. 

A very valuable staff appreciation has been prepared by War 
Staff officers for the use of senior naval officers in the higher 
studies of their profession ; but this is a highly confidential docu- 
ment, and it is quite proper that it should not be given to the world, 
at any rate for the present. For example, many of the statements 
about British naval material must for many years rank as official 
secrets. 

A selected committee of six naval officers under Admiral 
Harper was appointed by the Admiralty to make a very thorough 
study of the battle of Jutland and to report with a view to publi- 
cation. The Harper Report, as it is now known, is the fullest 
and most complete record of actual events yet made, and it is 
the outcome of immense labour, of the study of some three 
hundred ships’ logs and many volumes of signals, wireless 
messages, etc., but it is a bald chronological narrative, accompanied 
by intricate charts and plans, and only an expert with a great 
deal of time at his disposal can draw the true lessons from the 
Harper Report. 

I propose to examine the broad conclusions which have 
already been reached in unbiased and informed naval circles in 
this and other countries. After years of debate and study, naval 
officers, apart from any natural loyalty, perhaps exaggerated into 
partisanship, have had forced upon their minds certain home 
truths, and it would be for the good of the whole nation if these 
truths could be generally appreciated. 

For this purpose, all the preliminary skirmishing between the 
German battle-cruiser squadron under Admiral Hipper and the 
British battle-cruiser squadron under Admiral Beatty may be 
ignored. Both sides did their duty, and the action was only a 
prelude. Likewise little need be said about the strategical 
dispositions. The Germans brought their whole force into the 
field of action. The British Admiralty had detached the third 
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battle squadron to the Note and actually recalled Commodore 
Tyrwhitt’s very valuable force of light cruisers and destroyers 
to Harwich while at sea on its way to join the Grand Fleet. These 
were strategical blunders due to the nervousness of the War 
Cabinet and the shortsightedness of the War Office on the 
question of a feared, but actually impossible, military invasion 
of our shores. Again, as already described, a division of very 
fine modern French superdreadnoughts were kept cooling their 
heels in the Mediterranean where there was no one for them to 
fight, and their offered services were declined for quite inadequate 
reasons. They should have been with their British comrades. 

These were minor strategic mistakes, but they would not have 
affected the main issue had the tactical handling of the British 
Fleet been different. What does matter is that about 6.20 p.m. on 
May3ist, 1916, andagainatabout 7.15 p.m. on the same evening, 
the vastly inferior German battleship fleet found itself, by the 
dictates of Providence, in an extremely weak tactical position 
to the vastly superior British Fleet, and actually under brief, but 
damaging, heavy gunfire. 

Why were the Germans not destroyed ? 

Let me first deal with the material aspect. The main British 
fighting force consisted of twenty-eight battleships and nine 
battle-cruisers with a minimum speed of twenty knots. They 
mounted the following guns: forty-eight 15 -inch guns, ten 
14-inch guns, one hundred and forty-two 13. 5 -inch guns, one 
hundred and forty-four 12-inch guns, firing a total broadside 
of 396,700 pounds. The German Fleet consisted of sixteen 
battleships and five battle-cruisers, but, owing to the inclusion of 
a squadron of older battleships of the Deutschland type, the 
speed of the Fleet was only sixteen knots with a total broadside 
weighing 189,958 pounds. The German guns mounted were 
one hundred and forty-four 12-inch guns and a hundred ii-inch 
guns. 

At about 6.20 the German armada in single line ahead, steering 
roughly north-north-east, found itself with the whole British 
Fleet deployed ahead of it, and with three of the British battle- 
cruisers actually deploying on its starboard bow, or to the north- 
east. The main British Fleet was on the port bow, or to the 
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north-west, and the head of the German Fleet, consisting of fire | 

battle-cruisers, which had already had a good hammering, was i 

caught, as it were, between the two blades of a pair of scissors. f 

I Admiral von Scheer was in a trap. i 

; About an hour later, having been allowed to escape from this j 

' terrible predicament in a way I shall presently describe, Admiral j 

J von Scheer found himself again in single line ahead, this time ; 

I heading to the eastward for Germany, with the whole British 

Fleet once more across his van and with atmospheric conditions I 

such that only the flashes of the British guns could be seen, < 

L though his own vessels were plainly visible to his opponents and \ 

offered an excellent target. The manoeuvre well known as j 

“crossing the t”, previously considered decisive in modern 
naval tactics, had been successfully accomplished by the British 
by what were for us a happy concatenation of circumstances. ;i 

If this situation had been described to any naval staff officers 
before it actually occurred, they would, without hesitation, have 
said that on each of the two occasions the German Fleet must 
have been annihilated. . 

What happened — ^and why ? 

On each occasion, von Scheer, having blundered right into 
the jaws of death, did the only thing he could have done. He 
turned his fleet, sixteen points each ship, right about together, 
through an angle of i8o, launched a torpedo attack with his 
light torpedo craft and hoped for the best. On each occasion 
Admiral Jellicoe answered the manoeuvre by turning away from 
the torpedo craft and rapidly losing touch with the German Fleet. | 

I said that the preliminary skirmish between battle-cmisers and ; 

other cruisers could be ignored. To give point to all this, let 
j me draw attention to the fact that only one British battleship, the ; 

I Colossus, in the whole of this magnificent battle force was struck j 

I by an enemy shell, and that not in a vital place. Why was this i 

' heaven-sent opportunity of annihilating the German Fleet and j 

; shortening the war by at least eighteen months, and, incidentally, 

preventing the coUapse of Russia, thrown away ? '■ 

The answer can be given in one word — over-centralization. | 


Jellicoe was a talented, industrious and gallant officer ; but 
he was the victim of a faulty system. The whole of the naval 
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training before the war, though excellent where the individual 
efficiency of ships and of their crews was concerned, was un- 
favourable to the development of initiative or the training and 
exploitation of individual talent and leadership. The great 
British Fleet was controlled by two men, Admiral Beatty in the 
battle-cruisers. Admiral Jellicoe with the battle fleet. Twenty- 
eight battleships in line, each a quarter of a mile apart, was too 
spread-out a force to be controlled by one man. Yet if they were 
to be controlled by one man, they had to fight in single line. 
Fighting in single line, they were in the worst possible position 
to avoid the ^^runs"" of hostile torpedoes. Because they were in 
single line they were inflexible, signals took a long time to pass 
and to be acted upon, and they could not turn or alter direction 
rapidly. The only large manoeuvre open to a single line was 
von Scheer's movement of retreat, whereby he turned all his 
ships simultaneously completely round, but this manoeuvre was 
impossible for any other purpose. Because the British Fleet 
was in one single line it could not take advantage of the German 
discomfiture, but because it had to be contolled by one brain, 
it had to be in a single line. The vicious circle was complete ; 
and all of it was inevitable under the system of training in 
the higher ranks which the Navy had followed for half a 
century. 

Jellicoe's own battle orders laid down the rigid line, the 
turn away in case of torpedo attack, and the centrali2ed command. 
They were approved by the Board of Admiralty, including Mr. 
Churchill, before the war, when it was decided that Jellicoe in 
the event of war should be appointed commander-in-chief ; and 
during the war, when Jellicoe was actually in command, the same 
plan was approved. The plan had been criticked before the war 
by many officers, but under the same bad system of over-cen- 
tralization, with its corollary of an attempt to discipline the human 
mind, the objections were swept away. And under this bad 
system, once war had broken out, the most constructive criticisms 
and suggestions were inadmissible and almost a breach of dis- 
cipline. 

The organization of a Fleet of the size of Jellicoe’s command 
should have been under its divisional admirals. The battle 
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fleet of twenty-eight battleships was actually divided into seven 
divisions of four battleships, each under a flag officer, but such 
division was only theoretical, since these flag officers were 
prohibited from acting as admirals and their flagships served only 
as relaying stations for signals. 

If the organization had been flexible, the subordinate admirals 
could have been authorized in just such circumstances to get on 
with the fighting, including the obvious dodging of torpedo 
attacks. In that case the German Fleet would have been utterly 
destroyed. But this required an entirely different system of 
tactical training over many years, and, above all, a different 
education in the art of war. The whole system of naval training 
for the higher ranks, and the tactical use of the Fleet, must be 
altered if future admirals, as talented and as devoted as Jellicoe, 
are not to suffer as he did, through no direct fault of his own, but 
simply as the result of a bad system. 

The battle of Jutland was, nevertheless, a victory for British 
strategy. The High Sea Fleet returned to its harbours, much 
damaged, and made no further challenge to our sea power. 
The blockade continued, gradually sapping the vitality of the 
peoples of the Central Powers and hampering their arms. The 
submarine campaign, the answer to our blockade, embarrassed 
the Allies but did not materially weaken their ability gradually 
to wear down the German and Austrian armies. And it helped 
to bring the United States of America into the war, with fresh 
enthusiasms and unfatigued troops, 

A partial defeat of the British Grand Fleet would not have 
meant, necessarily, victory for the Central Powers. For we had 
plenty of reserve strength at sea and could have continued the 
struggle. The Grand Fleet, in overwhelming strength, could not, 
because of the torpedo, the mine, and land artillery, exercise a 
close blockade of the German ports or land troops on the German 
coasts. Neither could the High Sea Fleet have accomplished 
these things if a sea battle had placed it in a position of tactical 
superiority to the British Navy. The war would have gone on 
and the victory would still have lain with the Allies, Only a 
complete defeat and annihilation of the Grand Fleet would have 
enabled our communications with France to be cut. And this 
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destruction of our forces was scarcely possible in view of the 
relative strength of the two Fleets. 

On the other hand, a crushing defeat of the German High Sea 
Fleet would have had tremendous effects on the morale of the 
peoples of the Central Powers. They would have realized that 
ultimate victory was now for them impossible. The war 
would have been shortened and much subsequent suffering, 
through economic exhaustion and inflamed passions, avoided. 
And a crushing defeat of the weaker German Fleet was possible 
and might have been brought about. 

But I believe the lessons of this battle have been learnt 
by the Royal Navy, It is only in war that experiences of war 
can be gained, and as the younger generation of naval officers 
grows up these lessons will be applied. They are material and 
moral. The first are easier to deal with. 

For example, the defective protection to the magazines which 
led to the loss of the two battle-cruisers in Lord Beatty’s squadron 
was remedied after the battle. Our shells were not so effective 
as the German projectiles ; nor were our searchlights as good. 
These things are easy to put right by better technical staff work. 

The moral lesson is an old one, but it needs to be relearnt. 
It is that battles are only won by fighting. If we are afraid of 
our eggs we must not put them into few basket?. In other words, 
if admirals are afraid of losing ships because they are too few, 
large and costly, give them smaller ships and more of them. 
If a tactical system is too rigid for initiative on the part of the 
individual commanders and junior flag-officers, make it more 
elastic. Above all, let us realize that battles are won by men and 
not merely by machines. And that, even to-day, the morale is 
to the material as ten to one in importance in war. 

In the future the Royal Navy may not be able to rely, as in the 
recent past, on material superiority. But this only makes the 
quality of leadership the more important — and leadership is a 
necessity for Democracy as well as for our great Sea Service. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SOME FUTURE PROBLEMS ! 

Disarmament — ^Britain and U.S.A. not military powers — ^Air arma- 
ments — Economy with security — Superdreadnoughts and 
submarines — Freedom of the seas — Pooled security for the trade 
routes — Blockade weapon — ^Air menace to trade routes — Case 
for and against large battleships — What determines the size of 
a warship^ — ^Large submarine building — ^Ministry of Defence — Oil 
versus coal. ■ ■. I 

I PROPOSE in this final chapter to refer to some of the problems 
which the Royal Navy will have to face in the future. They 
affect the citizens and taxpayers of the Empire also, and very 
profoundly. They are problems of defence and national security 
in a troubled world at a time when financial stringency demands 
that every shilling spent by Governments should be looked at 
twice and saved if possible. 

Certain strategical problems of the British Empire, both the 
old and the new problems, I have dealt with in earlier pages. 

Before this book leaves the hands of the printers the World 
Disarmament Conference of 1 9 3 2 will have met at Geneva. And 
at the time of writing the prospects are gloomy. Neither 
Britain nor the United States of America, the two most powerful 
nations in the world, are military powers in the generally accepted 
sense, and their armies are really only police forces. The only 
exception, perhaps, is a portion of the British Army in India 
which can be used for purposes of Imperial defence. ^ 

With regard to armaments in the air, Britain is only the fourth 
or fifth power in order of strength ; and it is obvious that here 
some of our neighbours must reduce their air forces down to our 
level, if international reduction of armaments by agreement is not 
to be a farce. 
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Therefore the navies of Britain and America, still the two most 
powerful in the world, are sure to be the target for reduction 
proposals* And successive British Governments have made it 
clear that reduction must be international, and that if British, 
and presumably American, naval strength is to be reduced other 
nations must mutually agree to reduce their navies relatively, and 
also to cut down their military and air forces. 

How can economies be effected in naval armaments in such 
a way as to satisfy public opinion in the British Empire ? 

Security is considered to be a matter of relative strength in the 
present state of world opinion. Certain police forces for peace 
duties are required for the safeguarding of British interests, quite 
apart from any war dangers ; and, in addition, in the present state 
of the world some reinsurance for the defence of the trade routes 
will be required. 

On these questions of relative strength there is a good deal 
of confusion, not only in the public mind but in professional 
naval circles as well, on both sides of the Atlantic. If no single 
nation has large superdreadnought battleships, nobody else will 
require them; and none of us will be any weaker if they are 
altogether abolished by general agreement. 

Exactly the same argument applies to the submarine, and 
indeed the proposals for the abolition of these two types of 
weapons, the one extremely expensive both to build and to main- 
tain, and the other by its very nature an instrument of inhumanity 
and illegality, as has already been shown in these pages, should be 
linked together. The naval vessels then required would be 
ships of the present cruiser type, whose tonnage could be still 
further limited quite easily by international agreement, as could 
the calibre of their guns. 

Destroyers, large and small, would then be the only other 
types of war vessels required, apart from the sloops, gunboats, 
and surveying ships needed for special peace duties. This would 
immensely simplify the whole naval problem of defence, tactical 
and strategical, lead to great monetary savings, and yet not leave 
the British Empire any weaker relatively. Indeed — ^and this may 
as well be confessed at once, for other nations are never tired of 
using the argument in any case — ^it would actually leave us 
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Stronger, because of our' reserves both of seamen and material in 
the mercantile marine and our plenitude of overseas bases. If 
there should be complaints on this score the answer is perfectly 
simple ; for it so happens that we have the largest mercantile 
marine in the world to defend ; we are the most dependent of any 
nation, with the possible exception of Japan, whose strategical 
position is different, on overseas supplies ; and we have more 
bases because we have more overseas possessions, and these, in 
turn, need defence. 

Except for a few manufacturers of ordnance and armour- 
plate, and certain professional writers who exploit the fears of the 
public, we most of us desire to see sufficient armaments for our 
defence provided as cheaply as possible. 

While not ignoring the existence of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, or other international instruments, I do not propose 
to argue their efficacy, for such arguments would be out of place 
in these pages. But the fact remains that Russia, the country 
with the greatest potential military power, and the United States, 
the country with the greatest wealth and the second navy, 
presently to achieve parity with our own, are still outside the 
League. 

I believe that no real progress will be made with disarmament, 
whether on sea, land, or air, until the old problem of the freedom 
of the seas is settled. 

If we, the citizens of the British Empire, have to depend 
upon our own naval strength alone for the defence of our sea- 
borne commerce, we must be able to exercise our ancient right 
of blockade against a possible belligerent, for the best means 
of defence is usually attack, and if we are threatened we must 
be able to retaliate. I am here presuming that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations has not prevented a war or a threat 
of war, and that our sea-borne commerce, and therefore our very 
existence, is in peril. 

On the other hand, if the American demand for the freedom 
of the seas is accepted as international law, that is, that merchant 
be free from interference outside the three-mile 
limit unless in the event of an international blockade for the 
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enforcement of international covenants, then America^ with the 
naval strength that she claims at all international conferences 
on armaments, must be prepared to play her part in upholding 
the freedom of the seas. And the Continental Powers who 
support the American doctrine, notably France and Italy, must 
also be prepared to play their part 

For these other Maritime Powers cannot have it both ways. 
If we are to give up our ancient right of visit, search and capture 
at sea, and the interception of enemy commerce, they in their 
turn must assist us in seeing that nobody else attacks commerce 
on the trade routes, including our own commerce. And agree- 
ment on this policy and this change in international law would, I 
believe, be to the advantage of the British Empire. America 
could so agree without joining the League of Nations, which her 
domestic politics at present preclude any party in the United 
States from advocating. 

If the freedom of the seas is not only accepted as international 
law, but all the signatories to the new code of international law 
agree to uphold it, then there can be very substantial reductions 
in naval armaments. And with these reductions must, of course, 
follow reductions in military and air armaments, especially those 
maintained by certain Continental Powers. 

The more this problem is studied with full knowledge and 
understanding of the facts, the more clearly it stands out that 
only by such methods can serious reductions be made in the ter- 
ribly expensive burden of armaments now borne by all nations, 
with the exception of those compulsorily disarmed under the 
Peace Treaties, and that the alternative is a new race in war 
preparations, probably ending in another world war, with all 
that that will mean. 

In this connection I must refer to a very serious problem that 
is exercising the naval staffs of all the principal Maritime Powers 
— ^the defence of merchant shipping against aeroplane attack. 
Since the Great War ended immense strides have been made in 
the development of aeroplanes and seaplanes. Certain Powers 
have always managed to burke serious discussion of means of 
regulating the use of this new weapon in any future war. As 
things are at present it will be a terrible menace to merchant 
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shipping,, and this is an undoubted fact. For example, the Medi- 
terranean trade route could' be made unusable for merchant ships 
by aeroplanes flying from land aerodromes in the south of France, 
or Italy, and North Africa., So could the western approaches 
to the English . Channel, 

The acceptance of the doctrine of the freedom of the seas is 
more necessary with the development of the air weapon than 
it was even with the invention of the submarine, if terrible 
cruelties are not to be perpetrated on peaceable merchant ships 
and their crews and passengers. And it must be remembered that 
whenever we have been a neutral in former war days, we have 
been put to great inconvenience and loss by commerce war on 
the high seas indulged in by the belligerents. 

But now to turn to the actual proposals that have been made at 
former conferences on armaments, and which will be made at future 
conferences. The case for the large battleship has been assailed 
with increasing vehemence, not only by economists and states- 
men, but by naval experts in all countries. The only Govern- 
ment that is still under the dominance of its orthodox naval 
advisers is the United States of America. Japan, for financial 
reasons, is prepared to agree to the abolition of the superdread- 
noughts. France has for long been in favour of smaller warships, 
and the Italian Government is committed to this same policy. 
The British Admiralty is half-hearted, and their proposal put for- 
ward at the 1930 Naval Conference of the Five Powers, and prer 
pared again for the World Disarmament Conference of 1932, 
of reducing the present limit of ske of 35,000 tons to 25,000 tons 
means making the worst of both worlds. For the 25,000-tons 
battleship has all the disadvantages of the 35,000-tons battle- 
ship, and none of the advantages of the smaller and cheaper vessels. 

The 35,000-tons battleship costs round about ^7,000,000 to 
build, half a million pounds a year in upkeep ; and because so 
many eggs are in one basket a squadron of these mastodons of 
the seas requires a large flotilla of destroyers to screen it from 
submarine attack, minesweepers to clear passages for it, and 
cruisers; .and aircraft to scout. 

How, and why, in any conceivable war, fleets of superdread- 
noughts will ever expect to meet in combat has never been 
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explained, and is, in fact, inexplicable. If the belligerents are near 
each other geographically, their superdreadnonghts will Jiardly 
venture into the narrow seas between them because of the danger 
from torpedo craft and, above all, aircraft ; while if they are geo- 
graphically distant the chances of a combat at sea between them 
are even more remote. For in war belligerents do not seek each 
other out like gladiators in an arena to fight to the death, unless 
their respective commanders-in-chief and naval staffs have taken 
leave of their senses. 

The arguments for the great superdreadnoughts are as 
follows: 

(1) They are relatively cheaper, ton for ton, than he 
smaller vessels. 

(2) .* A considerably higher speed can be got out of the large 
ship per horse-power than from the small ship. * 

(3) Only on the very large displacement can the necessary 
under- water protection against bombs and torpedoes, and above- 
water protection against shellfire, be provided. 

The American argument runs something like this : 'We 
might be forced into a war with Japan and have to defend the 
Philippines. We have no large docks there, and are forbidden 
by international treaty to construct them. Only a superdread- 
nought can expect to engage in a fleet action and still be fit to 
remain at sea afterwards, without coming into harbour for 
repairs.'’’ 

There is a fourth American argument, but it is not openly 
advanced. It is that only certain nations are rich enough to 
afford superdreadnoughts and all their paraphernalia and the 
flotilla to defend them, and therefore the very rich Powers 
gain an advantage by being allowed to construct large 
warships. 

This latter argument, besides not being very respectable, 

* The following table shows the horse-power per ton required to give a 
speed of 3 1 knots to three ships of different size : 


Hood . . 

Commll 

Modern Destroyer . . 


Displacement 
41,200 tons 
13,600 tons 
1,480 tons 


H.P. per ton 
3*5 
5-3 
18.2 
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is one that can be used against any Hmitations . of armaments 
by agreement and it is curious that American public ' men are 
loudest in their demands on Europe to stop spending money on 
war preparations,. 

The, answer to the first of the three reasons for maintaining 
the big battleship is that, though on paper it may be cheaper to 
build one superdreadnought than three or four cruisers,, better 
value can be obtained for the cruisers, and probably even better 
value for the same money spent on up-to-date flying-boats and 
war aeroplanes. In addition, the expenditure on the superdread- 
nought is swollen by the need of very large docks to accommodate 
her, and by the numerous flotilla and cruisers requited to defend 
her from attack from small vessels. 

As for the argument about the defence of the Philippines, 
it is absurd to suppose that an American Fleet, having emerged 
victorious from a pitched battle at sea, would not require extensive 
repairs before it could continue operations. Thus, ""^bulging"’ 
will prevent one or two torpedoes sinking a superdreadnought, 
but, though the explosions of these torpedoes may not penetrate 
the vitals or sink the ship, they will so reduce her speed that she 
will be practically forced to dock. 

Again, though her stout armour can prevent the heavy guns 
and vitals being affected by shellfire, the anti-aircraft weapons, 
the anti-torpedo-boat secondary armament, and, above all, the 
fire-control apparatus is bound to have been seriously injured, 
thus very greatly reducing efficiency. 

Perhaps it would be as well to notice in passing another reason 
for the large and costly superdreadnought foisted on members 
of the late Labour Government by the Sea Lords, though it is so 
farcical that only very ignorant or very overworked men could 
have accepted it. The argument is that the very large ships are 
more comfortable for their crews ! This may be perfectly true 
as regards a handful of senior officers, but as regards the ships’ 
companies generally, the argument is absurd. 

It is a fact, which will be borne out by naval officers and ratings 
in all navies, that, broadly speaking, the smaller the ships the hap- 
pier are their crews and the more efficient they are for the practical 
purposes for which they exist. A reference to my chapter on 
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naval discipline will show that it was on board the large ships 
that the tronble in our own and other navies has been almost 
invariably begun, and that in most cases it did not spread 
to the smaller ships at all. The small ships may be ""^^piraticaF’, 
in naval parlance, but they are efficient in the things that matter. 

It is also a fact that in the Great War, which is the only recent 
experience we have had, the smaller the ships the more actual 
fighting they did, and the more bold the strategy of their employ- 
ment. The few very costly units seemed to impose a timid 
strategy on the nation possessing them. 

In actual practice, the smaller the ship the more immune she 
seems to be from torpedo and mine. And the same will certainly 
apply in future to aeroplane attack. Now the 2 5 ,ooo-ton super- 
dreadnought, the compromise vessel suggested by the British 
Admiralty, will still cost £5,000,000 to £6,000,000, will still 
require the vast docking organisation, and will still look to the 
service of a large flotilla for its protection when it goes to sea 
with its consorts. 

And the same objections apply to the Admiralty proposal to 
limit the ske of gun from 16 inches to 13.5 inches. Only a 
superdreadnought can carry the latter-size gun, unless we are 
going back to the monitor, of very limited use ; and all the 
objections, strategical and financial, apply to the superdread- 
nought with 13,5-inch guns as to the superdreadnought with 
16-inch guns. 

Now what should determine the size of a warship ? For if 
we can agree on a reasonable maximum, and all nations can be 
induced to abolish anything bigger, really great savings will be 
accomplished and nobody will be any the less secure. What is 
it that really determines the size of a warship ? Decisive battles 
can be fought with ships of comparatively small size. Size and 
bulk are not essential factors here; while if the size I am dis- 
cussing is the maximum allowed no nation is weaker or stronger 
through the limitation. 

The minimum size of a warship is determined by the tonnage 
necessary to produce a fighting machine stronger than any armed 
merchant vessel. Our cruisers of the future must be of such 
power that no armed liner can expect to overpower them, and so 
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Upset the delicate balance of naval strength agreed upon by inter- 
national treaty ; and for this purpose probably 7,000 tons is 
sufficient — ^but let us say 8,000 tons, which will certainly be ample 
— and here I am glad to say the British Admiralty are showing 
sound sense in proposing this tonnage as the maximum future 
limit of cruisers. The io,ooo-ton limit agreed upon at Washing- 
tonin i92i,whichimmediately became the minimum for a number 
of years, is too large for a cruiser, and the resultant “Washington”- 
type warships of cruiser design are neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring. Their armour is not thick enough to enable 
them to lie in the line against the still larger ships of so many 
Powers ; they are over-gunned, bad sea-boats, and failures gener- 
ally. Here much of the blame is due to the limit of cruiser gun 
agreed to at Washington, namely 8-inches calibre, and here once 
more the Admiralty proposal for a 6-inch gun instead is far more 
practicable. 

There is an immense difference between a 6-inch gun firing 
a loo-pound shell and an 8-inch gun firing a 250-pound shell. 
For the 6-inch gun can be handled and loaded by man power, 
whereas 8-inch guns require either an electrical or hydraulic 
machine; this again needs special protection, and the whole 
mounting is proportionately heavier. 

-> Now why is it that an 8,ooo-ton cruiser, armed with 6-inch 
guns, is more than a match for a huge ocean liner of, say, 30,000 
tons, which can actually mount more 6-inch guns than a cruiser ? 
The answer is that the liner offers a far greater target, she is more 
vulnerable to gunfire, her engines being particularly exposed, 
and it is impossible to protect her without sacrificing all her ameni- 
ties as a floating hotel; but, above all, she cannot have the com- 
plicated system of director firing which I have already described 
in these pages. And without director firing and modern gunnery- 
control apparatus generally, the liner would be hopelessly out- 
matched in a duel and would stand no chance against a well- 
found modem cruiser. And it would be impossible to carry 
these elaborate fittings in a passenger liner or to improvise them 
after hostilities had commenced. 

Now with 8,000 tonnage, ample speed, protection, and radius 
of action can be provided. By sacrificing speed, if a different 
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type of vessel is required, more armour protection can be provided 
advice versa. 

I would suggest that 8,000 tons and 6 inches for the guns 
be taken as a limit for all future war vessels, and that thereafter a 
free hand should be allowed in the use to be made of the limited 
tonnage. 

The undoubted advent of the Diesel engine for general naval 
purposes makes this tonnage quite big enough for all possible 
naval purposes in the future. For a moderate expenditure, the 
British Empire could provide sufEcient cruisers of this size for 
reasonable defence, especially if the pooled security of the trade 
routes was agreed upon as already discussed. 

With the abolition of the superdreadnought battleship the 
abolition of the submarine would become practical politics. 
And with the abolition of the submarine the necessity for main- 
taining a very large flotilla of small surface vessels to counteract 
it would disappear. 

If this is not done there will be an almost irresistible dptn^rid 
from Germany for an amendment of those clauses of theVersaiUes 
Treaty of Peace which prohibit her from building or owning 
submarines. Since this Peace Treaty was ratified the construction 
of submarines has been speeded up to a ridiculous and dangerous 
degree. Thus the minor naval Powers, who were not represented 
at the London Naval Conference of 1930, have between i-Fptn no 
less than 148 submarines, and amongst these are Germany’s 
neighbours, the Scandinavian States, Poland, Finland, andLatavia. 
Russia has quite a formidable flotilla of 15 submarines in 
commission. 

As for the major naval Powers, the submarines built and 
building are very numerous, and this specially applies to our 
neighbour, France. At the time of writing these words France 
has 54 submarines built and proposes to build no less than 56, 
while Italy is building 30 to add to her present fleet of 40. 

For purposes of comparison the existing submarine fleets of 
the other three principal naval Powers are : 

59 and 7 building 
107 and 3 building 
67 and 4 building 
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submarines on her Navy 
List than Germany had at any period during the Great War 
How can we, under these circumstances, resist the German de- 
mand for permssion to build a type of warship which, it is claimed 

cheap and democratic and of great value for coast defence ? 

problem wMch those responsible for the Royal Navy 
will have to face in the future is that of Umitation of armamenti 
generally by budgetary means, that is to say, by limiting the total 
expenditure^owed. Indeed, we arehav^ tL forSupon us 
quite apart from any international agreements by the g^eneral 
Wcial state of the country. Any means, therefore, forCfog 

everE?°“r^1““”^ efficiency, is of greater importance thaf 
ver before. In this connection I beheve the British Govern- 

ment i^s much to gam by re-examining the proposal for a com- 

ordi W “ undoubtedly a great deal 
moiT at the present time, and, what is 

n more dangerous, lack of co-ordination and liaison between 

dvent of the air arm has made a Ministry of Defence inevitable. 

mi examined by the May Com- 

^ttee on National Economy in X93X. These accountant 
bankers, and trade-union leaders called before them the profes! 
onal chefs of the three fighting services and asked them in 

helm’ abandon their own separate dung- 

heaps, on whch they crow in splendid isolation, for one minisi 
controllmg the three fighting services. It is not surprising th 2 
strong argi^ents were advanced against any such restri^ons 
te ^dependence. a„d *e May^ConnnitL accepttdTeL” 
But It IS a fact that very many milHons of pounds every year 
could be saved without any loss of efficiency by combininVthe 
^ Ministry, Admiralty and War Office in one Ministry of De- 
fence. In any case a combined staff is urgently reqhred for 

strategical, quite apart from financial, reasons. ^ ^ ^ 

I must refer to another problem of great importance and that 
i^hether foe ^yal Navy should revert to coal as its’fuel and 
a^don oil. The arguments for coal are that, by reverting tn 
this foel, the Navy would help a very important basic in^C 
and that it would be sure of its suppKes, which, as things are ll 
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present, it cannot be with oil that has to be brought from the 
Gulf of Mexico, Persia or other distant fields of natural petroleum. 
Coal has another advantage in that the bunkers placed for the 
purpose along the sides of warships form an excellent protection 
against shellfire. And, finally, from the point of view of the 
balance of trade and our economic position, it is a fact that only 
two per cent, of the oil-supplies of the world are to be found 
in the British Empire. 

But oil has certain advantages which I fear outweigh any 
supposed advantages of returning to coal. For the same weight 
of fuel, a twenty-five or thirty per cent, greater distance can be 
steamed, and a smaller number of men are required to feed the 
furnaces with oil instead of with coal. This reason alone is so 
important in designing warships, especially if the tonnage is to be 
limited by international agreement, as to be almost decisive. 
But the operation of shipping the coal is so arduous and 
lengthy in a very large ship that it practically immobilizes her 
for forty-eight hours and physically exhausts the whole of her 
complement. Oil, on the other hand, can be pumped in from 
hoses with the minimum of labour and mess. Ships can also 
be oiled at sea, while coaling at sea is dependent on very fine 
weather, and is a hazardous operation at the best of times. 

The future use of Diesel engines, which I believe is bound to 
come, and which will be universal in a few years, will still further 
increase the advantages of oil over coal for the distances steamed 
in comparison with the weight carried. 

As for the undoubted inconvenience of having to bring our 
oil from overseas and the objection to buying it from foreigners 
while our own coal-miners are unemployed, this could be over- 
come if some British Government would have sufficient backbone 
to tackle the problem of producing oil from our own coal sup- 
plies. Technically, there is now no difficulty whatsoever in 
doing this . And the production of oil from our own incomparable 
coal would not only add to the strategical security of our Fleet, 
but would remove a great threat in any future war to the country 
as a whole. We are so dependent now on oil, not only for motor 
transport, but for our merchant ships, and, perhaps, later, for the 
new Diesel electric oil-engines on the railways, that even if the 
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Admiralty’s oil supplies were secured the national life would be 
crippled by the cutting off of our mercantile supplies of petroleum. 

As I stated at the beginning of this chapter, the above 
problems, though almost purely naval, affect every citizen of the 
Empire. Every adult now has a responsibility 's a voter, and 
only good will come from impartial examination and study of 
them. 

The British people, for sound reasons, have a deep affection 
for the Royal Navy, and a trust in it that I do not believe is 

misplaced, or wiU ever be betrayed. 


THE END 
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